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PREFACE 


This book is a comprehensive ireatnient of the fniidanicnlal theory 
and practice of teaching in American elementary schools, It is in¬ 
tended for use by students in courses in elementary education empha¬ 
sizing methods and by teachers in service who wish to acquaint them¬ 
selves with modern trends. 

Elementary education as considered in this hook eucnmpasscs the 
all-round growth of children. Its objective is the acciuisitinn of skills, 
attitudes, ideals, interests, concepts, and information that will help 
children to improve their adjuslinent in the home, at work, at play, 
and in the community. Attainment of ihi.s ohjective depends upon the 
individual child’s having sound mental and physical health, which 
means that all his potentialities must be developed into a well-inte¬ 
grated and balanced personality. This calls for a maxinmin of not too 
closely directed self-expression and a minimum of fnislralion and de¬ 
tailed direction, a great amount of successful experience and feeling 
of belonging and not a great deal of failure, social isolation, nr feelings 
of imsecurity. Among the modern ])raclires designed to .'lehieve lhc.se 
ends, two which arc emphasized in this discus.sion are the avoiilanee 
of methods which have been found to arouse unnecessary worry in 
the child’s mind and the use of cooperative learning aelivities as a 
means of developing the social side of his personality. 

Most of the chapters deal with everyday activities of the modern 
classroom teacher. In many schools these now require a knowledge 
of such concepts and techniques as learning outcomes, creative learn¬ 
ing, disemssion procedure, functional units, use of audio-vi.sual aids, 
and study of the community, all of which arc c|e.scribed and explainefl 
in this book. The classroom teacher must also he cciui[)ped to lake the 
lead in pupils' activities, to act as coun.selor, to measure and evaluate 
pupil growth, to aid in planning the curriculum, and to u.se research 
materials, and all these duties are fully di.scus.sed. The volume con¬ 
cludes with tested advice on the personal, iirofessional, and ecoimniie 
problems of teachers. 

The intention of the authors is to synthesize in this volume the 
widely accepted modern views of the elcmctitary school teacher’s func¬ 
tions. They have no “new” philosophy or procedure to present, and 
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they do not subscribe to the idea that the elementary school exists in 
a vacuum, with problems unrelated to those of secondary schools or of 
society in general. This type of approach to the fundamental princi¬ 
ples and methods of teaching has met with a generous measure of 
approval in a related publication in the series in which this volume 
appears.* 

The authors have a combined experience in the elementary school 
field that includes teaching in a one-room rural school and in city 
schools, acting as supervisor and as superintendent of schools in a city 
system, supervising student teachers in elementary school, teaching 
courses in various aspects of pre-service and in-service education of 
elementary school teachers and principals, and advising and lecturing 
to elementary school teachers in scores of cities in various parts of the 
United States, 

In using this book as text, instructors will find it adaptable to their 
own methods of teaching. The basic principles of education ]u-cscnted 
are those commonly accepted, and there is no special emphasis on any 
one of the various modern classroom philosophies. InstrucLors can 
therefore employ the textbook for basic discussion purposes and suj)- 
plement it with such special assignments as they wish. 

February, 1950 Mauie A. MicrrL 

Hubert H. Mit.i.s 
Harl R. Douglass 


The7^idP?ess New York; 
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chapter 1 


THE OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


1. Modern vs. Earlier Teaching 

Organization of the Elementary Grades.—In the middle half of 
the nineteenth century, the graded elementary school replaced the 
separate and relatively ungraded reading and writing schools and 
primary schools. The term "graded school" was replaced by the term 
“elementary school.” Grades one, two, and three are designated as 
primary, grades four, five, and six as intermediate, grades seven and 
eight as the upper grades. In every state the large majority of children 
of appropriate age of all the people, irrespective of economic, religious, 
social, or racial backgrounds attend elementary sclund. d'he length of 
the annual school term has steadily increased until it now aver.ages 
nearly nine months. Throughout the development of the elementary 
school system the basic pattern of a free education for all children has 
held its ground and therefore may be thought of as a "one track sys¬ 
tem.” The fundamental skills or Three R’s which arc ijuperative to 
the progress of learning of an individual and of intelligent parlici])a- 
tion of citizens in our democracy have maintained their place in the 
curriculum throughout the history of American education. Since 
children from all levels of society meet daily to win'k and to play 
together, the elementary school always has been and will continue to 
be one institution in the American way of life that will be a powerful 
influence in preserving our democracy. 

Comparison of Earlier System with Modern System.—A com¬ 
parison of instructional materials and methods of the pioneer school 
with instructional materials and methods of the modern school reveals 
that the evolutionary prcjgrcss has been very marked. Tlie major iii- 
lluenccs that have l)roughl about the change arc rooted in educational 
philosophy and in the scientific niuvement, phil()Soi)hy having iiillu- 
enced the aims of education and content of curriculum, and the scien¬ 
tific movement causing educators to hccouie conscious of results and of 

3 
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the most effective means of securing those results. Educators and 
teachers have become very critical about the effect that methods, con¬ 
tent, and materials have on the growing child whose position in the 
educational scheme has changed from that of preparing merely for 
adult life to that of preparing as well to live a full life day by day. 

The simple curriculum of reading, writing, and arithmetic of our 
forefathers has been replaced today by a much more complex curricu¬ 
lum. The Three R’s have maintained their place; but instead of being 
the end in instruction as they were in the early days, today they serve 
as fundamental tools toward an end in learning. In addition to the 
Three R’s, today’s curriculum includes, for example, the following 
areas: music, excursions, directed and free play, health units, audio 
and visual aids, and safety units. Emphasis also is being placed upon 
creative work, such as art, through which the child expresses his 
attitudes, impulses, and appreciations. By making it possible for the 
child to enjoy a variety of experiences, he is more likely to develop) 
those attitudes, appreciations, and understandings which arc basic in 
an emotionally stable individual. 

In comparing the instructional materials for the pioneer cliiklren 
with materials of today, we note that the evolutionary progress has 
been very marked. Children in the pioneer schools had one basic 
primer, for example, The Ne%<j England Primer. The first lessons in 
this primer were devoted to the alphabet, sound of letters, and syllables, 
beginning with two-letter syllables, followed by three-letter syllables! 
then four-letter syllables, etc. The content of the sentences emj)ha.si/;ed 
concepts based on religious teachings and the Bible. Today the child 
reads many preprimers and primers in the first grade. The Ijooks have 
vivid pictures which are filled with action. The content consi.sts of 
stories and factual information of interest to the children. The selec¬ 
tion of reading materials is based upon research and the judgment of 
teachers. 

Early spellers contained long lists of words of four, five, or more 
syllables. Today children are learning to spell those words which they 
will use in their writing of letters, stories, and reports. 

int mcmlier of 
cacting, it wa.s 
and reasoning 
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AritiiiiieLic in the e^rly curricultim wa-s an inipo 
the ‘‘triumvirate." Since arithmetic is difficult and 
considered appropriate for the development of memo 
and could be transferred by the learner to any situatic 
abilities functioned. Content of subject matter was ^ 
many impossible and impractical problems were presei 
content of arithmetic taught in elementary grades de 
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plication of numbers in children’s daily experiences and in social situa¬ 
tions in and out of school, and with the computational phases that are 
needed to solve the problems. Today emphasis is being placed on 
meaning and understanding of numbers. Instruction is paced to the 
abilities and interests of pupils, thus making it possilile for children to 
succeed. 

In the frontier school, emphasis was placed upon the intellectual 
development of the children which was expected to lie achieved by 
memorizing the content of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Through 
this process of learning it was believed that the following abilities 
would be developed: stick-to-it-iveness, observation, industry, pa¬ 
tience, transfer of skills and work habits to all phases and types of 
learning situations and life activities. No provision was made for the 
development of social amenities. Little or no thought was given to the 
development of concomitant learnings, attitudes toward one’s class¬ 
mates, attitudes toward school work, standards of neatness, confidence 
in self, interest in school subjects, appreciation of contributions of 
other persons. 

Today in all but the nioie backward schools we think not only of 
the intellectual, but also of the physical, social, and emotional develop¬ 
ment of the child. Subject matter plays an imporUmt role in education; 
the child has access to many dilTercnt kinds of book's, bullelins, maga¬ 
zines, and newspapers. Causes of emotional blocks and frustrations 
are removed by adjusting learning situations to the child’s interest, 
maturation, readiness, background; by reducing competition and 
rivalry in working toward goals; and by avoiding humiliation and fear. 
The equipment in classrooms, provision for physical examinations, the 
program for hot lunches indicate the great concern in regard to the 
child’s health. Through play programs, units of work, and situations 
which involve creative effort the child learns to take his place some¬ 
times as a leader and at other times as a follower in his social group. 

The method of study used by the child of the era of The New Eng¬ 
land Primer was memorizing, and the technique used to ascertain if 
the child had mastered his assignment was that of reciting back to the 
teacher. The teacher of today knows that only when the child is 
participating in a purposeful, meaningful inannei does he learn most 
fully and economically. The teacher guides and directs the learning 
by working with the child and by providing a rich, meaningful environ¬ 
ment which will arouse his interest, train him in the application of what 
he learns, and challenge him to higher levels of learning. 

The progress and status of a child in the early school were in terms 
of the reader which he was studying (first reader, second reader, etc.) 
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and often he was retained in a grade until the material was mastered. 
Today the idea of progress is advancement according to each child’s 
growth pattern. In modern schools children remain with their own 
social age group and work with materials on their level of achievcmenl. 
At the end of the school year, they move 911 to the next grade, where 
they are again grouped according to their needs and begin in.strnction 
at the bench mark of a group of children or occasionally of an in¬ 
dividual. 

Discipline was harsh in the traditional school. The teacher's word 
was law. He who disobeyed was punished severely and often .suffered 
whipping or the mental punishment of sitting for hours with a dunce 
cap on his head. Fear, humiliation, and physical punishment were 
used as a means of motivation for study. The modern teacher under¬ 
stands that children are developing organisms and will manife.sL lie- 
havior tendencies which from time to time are inconsi.stcnt. Children 
learn responsibility for conduct by being treated as honest, sincere in¬ 
dividuals who will cooperate if given a chance, and then being g:ivcn 
increasing opportunities for exercising' decision and sdf-cont rol, The 
lazy child, the bully, and the clown are no longer considered wicked 
individuals who must be disciplined by means of corporal punishment. 
These children are given guidance in developing interests in the objec¬ 
tives which their social group hopes to achieve. The timid child and 
the quiet child are no longer thought of as being the “good children,” 
but as children who also need guidance in learning how to tal<c their 
place, participating and expressing themselves fully in the group. 

The Passing of Pioneer Ideas—The early decades in the twentieth 
century may be considered as the time when education began to attack 
the standards of the pioneer schools. The testing movement and tlic 
philosophy of Dewey gave great impetus to the movement, fdeas of 
the traditional school which were, and in many instances still arc, 
under fire are as follows ; 


1. Failure to appreciate the importance of directing and making 
effective the out-of-class learning activities of the pupils 

2 . Wastefulness of daily lesson-hearing class recitation 

3. Inadequacy of the standard class method 

4. Relative lack of group cooperative activities 

5. Failure to correlate instruction around centers of a])])]icalion and 
interests in a lifelike rnanner, as in ] 3 rohlems and projects 

6 . Indefiniteness of the^ conventional assignment and inaclcvju.-ilc 
preparation given pupils for effective study 
I eachei-’s inability to measure the pupil’s progres.s accurately and 
objectively 


7. 
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8 . Tendency to focus attention upon words rather than upon ideas 
and meanings 

9. Irrational overemphasis upon multitudinous petty facts, too num¬ 
erous to learn and for the most part quickly forgotten 

10. Untoward effects of harsh, tyrannical, fear-inspiring class mctli- 
ods upon mental balance and the development of personality 

11. Lack of visual, auditory, and other concrete matciials 

Point of View—The New Philosophy of the Denver Public 
Schools.—The following statement is quoted from a pamphlet i.ssiu’tl 
by the Denver, Colorado, Public Schools. 

Wc believe that the purpose of education for children in the ekMUentary 
school is to foster, promote, and develop democracy as a way of life. This 
implies: 

Respect for the potentialities of each individual. 

Awareness that freedom demands the acceptance of icsponsilnlities. 

Obligation of each individual to contribute to the welfare of the gioups 
of which he i.s a mcmbci. 

Participation in experiences winch will foslei .social, emotional, intel¬ 
lectual, and physical growth. 

The right of each individual to make choices eommensurale with his 
maturity. 

Democracy as a way of life is a way of behaving The dcvelnpincnt and 
modification of such behavior arc accomplished thiougli helping hoy.s and 
girls to solve problems meaningful to them and problems imposed upon them 
by society. Tliercforc, a progiain of education must identify such prolilems. 
The solution of these problems implies the dcvclo[)ment of the following kinds 
of behavior; 

Many and varied interests and apiircciation.s which will make for eriVetive 
and abundant living. 

Ability to think clearly and to make choices that arc socially constructive. 

Habits, skills, and understandings which will enable individuals to meet 
the problems of living 

2. Recent Developments 

Teaching Principles,—During the past forty ycar.s, many changes 
have taken place in the elementary school. A major force at work 
was the influence of John Dewey’s philosophy, which was an out¬ 
growth or product of (1) Rousscau'.s principles of growth, iiuiiil- 
activity, and individualization; (2) Pe.stalo 2 zi’s discipline of symptitliy 
and his principle that learning proceeds from the Icnown to the un¬ 
known, and his doctrine of interest; (3) I'roehel’s idea of learning 
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to do by doing which depended upon self-principled activilies 01 ciea- 
tive development, which is the basic principle of socialization; and 
(4) the findings in studies by G. Stanley Hall winch stimulated an 
interest in child nature. Out of these teachings have grown the basic 
principles of today’s teaching, which are: 

1. Children leal a by doing. _ _ 

2. Motivation should be intrinsic and uatiiial, not aiLintial, 

3. Learning should be gradual and continuous, not di.scrcte. 

4. Instruction should be adapted to individual needs. 

5. Natural social settings should constitute learning .situations. 

6. Learning depends upon the individual child’s ability. 

7. Learning comes through sense impressions. 

8. The child can best be educated as a whole, as a unit organi.sni. 

9. Teacher-pupil and inter-pupil relationships should he coo[)crativc. 

10. Education means improving the. quality of living. 

Respect for the Individual.—All the newer IrencLs in teaching 
which characterize the twentieth century revolution emphasize initia¬ 
tive and responsibility on the pupil’s part, the importance of e-Kporicnc- 
ing success rather than failure as a fundamental of menial hygiene, 
and the healthful development of personality. They rc.spect the self- 
confidence and intellectual and emotional integiily of the individual. 
They are also radical realism. “Learning by doing,’’ “all learning 
through sense impressions,” “understanding before memorizing,” and 
many other such expressions, voiced in previous centuries by the fore¬ 
runners of the revolt, have become principles of practice as well as of 
theory today. 

Through all the more recent developments in method, one may easily 
discern the trend toward more friendly, cooperative, sympathetic pupil- 
teacher relationships. Even in spite of the accretion of millions of 
pupils from the lower levels of economic status and intellectual ability, 
discipline has become less and less a crucial problem, a convincing 
testimonial to the new relationship between instriicLor and in.structcd. 

Providing Suitable Conditions for the Development and Main¬ 
tenance of a Sound Personality.—It is becoming more and more 
generally recognized that school life is of great imimrtance in de¬ 
termining the present and future mental health and strength of per¬ 
sonality of the child. It is not only that the school and the teacher 
may be responsible for damaging the personality of young learners ; in 
the better schools, the growth of healthy, sound personality is one of 
the more important objectives for the attainment of which the whole 
of educational materials and methods is adjusted. 
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In recent years much attention has been given to the fact that an 
increasing number of persons, both youths and adults, apparently have 
personality weaknesses or do not enjoy good mental health. It is also 
now believed that at least one cau.se of mental illness is the result of 
unfortunate experiences in school life. Many features of our school 
organization contribute to a feeling of inadequacy and inferiority on 
the part of large numbers of children. One exam])le is the attempt to 
require a child to meet standards of achievement beyond hi.s potentiali¬ 
ties or to participate in activities in which at the lime he has no intere.st. 
A concomitant of this recpiirement is deprivation of opiiortunilies for 
success in activities in which the child has a reasonable opportunity to 
succeed. 

Burnham ^ suggests that “every child should get a gauge of his 
abilities by opportunities for marked success in some activities as well 
as failures in others.” The teacher is responsible for arranging situa¬ 
tions in which the child will participate without external compulsion 
and will have a reasonable chance of success. The teacher should also 
recognize that she has an obligation to maintain her own mental health. 

Recent Developments in Measurements—Since 1910, great 
strides have been made in improved methods of measuring the results 
of learning. Not only do teacheis generally em[)loy more objective 
and more reliable means of measurement, but especially in recent years 
much more attention has been given to measuring advancement in 
fields other than general information and subject matter. 'Fhe superior 
teacher today understands how to measure growth in attitudes, ideals, 
interests, and understanding. 

Closely related to the improvement of testing is the increased use 
of controlled experimentation as a means of evaluating technicpies 
This scientific approach to the problem of judging the merits of pro¬ 
posed procedures has not been as fruitful of definite conclusions as was 
hoped. Yet it has thrown much light upon the relative efficacy of 
various plans in contriliuting to such educational outcomes as can he 
measured—chiefly information and subject-matter .skills. It con¬ 
stitutes a most promising improvcmciU over the prevailing armchair 
and forensic approach and has already served to bring into serious 
question the somewhat extravagant claims of the [)rf)poiu'nl.s of vari¬ 
ous new teaching plans or techniques. The devclo])incnt of mental 
tests and formulation of the concepts of mental age and l.Q. have given 
tremendous impetus to the provision of lictlcr means of dealing vvitli 

^ W. H. Bunihain, The Normal Mind, p. 211. 

NOTE; Complete citations for book.s mentioned in footnotes will be fniiiul in the 
Selected Refeieiiccs. 
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individual differences. The tht'chTld's 
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school work. Other results of the scientific movement are; 


1. Developing nonverbal tests 

2. Developing performance tests 

3. Improving teacher-made tests 

4. Evaluating educational aims 

s'. Evaluating educational materials 

6. Developing a relative marking system 

7. Studying children scientifically 

8. Discovering individual needs o{ children 

9. Discovering effective methods of teaching 

10. Discovering readiness for many learnings 

11. Discovering interests of children 

12. Adjusting the school to the child 


Audio-Visual Aids.—The use of visual and auditory aid.s and 
other tangible objects has developed beyond the dreams of the teacher 
of the nineteenth century. In addition to a more widespread u.sc of 
simple aids such as pictures, maps, slides, natural and manufactured 
objects illustrating lesson topics, laboratory apparatus, and models, 
many though not alt schools are today employing sound “movie.s” and 
radio programs. The revolt from verbalism, breaking forth .sporadic¬ 
ally since Comenius, has in the last quarter century really overlunicd 
the oppressors of understanding, and teachers, in numbers almo.sl 
large enough to constitute a majority, are really addre.ssing them¬ 
selves seriously to the task of instruction as opposed to les-soii-heariiig, 
Effective teachers in the past have supplemented reading and .study 
with such aids as pictures, natural objects, maps, observations. Tech¬ 
nology has given the teacher of today the radio, phonograph, the lantern 
slide, the sound moving picture, and television. 


3, The Modern Teacher’s Responsibilities 

The great advances which have taken place in the development of 
the elementary school have not only increased opiiOiTunilics for the 
learning and development of children, but they have also increased the 
responsibilities of teachers who are guiding approxiinatcly twenty 
million children in adjusting themselves to the evcrchaugiiig world 
in which they are living. 

Directing Learning Activities.—The teacher's nio.st iniporlanl 
responsibilities are to plan and direct the activities which will result 
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in learning. In the modern school the teacher is con.siderecl the direc¬ 
tor of learning. This means that she must conceive, provide, and 
arrange for motivation, materials, activities, and measures of growtli 
which will insure that the children under her guidance will acquire 
skills of reading and writing, gain an understanding of number.s, 
develop abilities to read comprehensively and to communicate intelli¬ 
gently, develop habits of work and proper attitudes. All this i.s a very 
complex task as is indicated by the following list of teacher activities in 
directing learning of children : 

1. Learning to know each child 

2. Planning, arranging, and evaluating learning materials 

3. Choosing methods of teaching in the light of goals to be achieved, 
needs and abilities of children, and materials on hand 

4. Maintaining effective person-to-person relationships 

5. Maintaining physical environment conducive to learning 

6 . Presenting problems 

7. Guiding in the solutioit of problems 

8 . Evaluating learning 

9. Recording progress 

10. Keeping parents informed 

11. Studying research in order to clarify educational problcm.s 

Curriculum Building—The true ctiiTictiltim i.s that which Is func¬ 
tioning day by day as children and teachers work or study and plat’ 
as individuals and in groups. It is the teacher who knows the itcerls, 
concerns, and interests of children and understands the home and com¬ 
munity forces which are at work. Since the teaelier i.s the key per.son 
in knowing what should be in the curriculum and iii j)utliiig the cur¬ 
riculum into effect, it becomes her responsihility tcj take part in build¬ 
ing the curriculum. Today many schools arc making it possible for 
teacheis to paiticipate iii curriculum building by diminution of their 
classroom duties. During the summer, many teachers attend curricu¬ 
lum workshops in order to develop various courses of study under tlic 
guidance of experts in various fields of learning, such as reading, aritli- 
metic, social studies, art, handicrafts, music. Approaches employed in 
curriculum construction by the modern teacher include the following: 

1. Develop criteria which can he u.sed in tlic .selection nf euriieulum 
materials 

2. Provide for continuity in development of the variou.s areas 

3. Discover and review interests, needs, capacitie.s of eliildren 

4. Study how the home and the community can cooperate with tlie 
school m the on-goingness of learning 
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5. Study the relationbhip of content and materials from grade to 
grade 

Character Development—Character is the coinhination of ideals 
and habits which determines the personality of an individual. Since 
habits may result only from doing it is imperative that real siluation.s 
be provided so that children anay experience ihiough their own energy 
those patterns of conduct which ai-e acceptable in a deinnrratic ,s(aciely. 
The modern teacher is greatly and increasingly concerned about char¬ 
acter development in children, about providing expcrience.s in which 
children have opportunities to render service toother.s; to lie conrleon.s, 
courageous, cooperative, honest, and kind; to make decisions which 
are concerned with moral values. Activity units provide many oppor¬ 
tunities for children to be courteous, to take turns, to .share materials, 
to be truthful, and to consider the rights of others. During the .story 
hour stories that deal with problems of moral conduct which arc easily 
perceived may be read and told. Biographies of .scienlist.s and slatc.s- 
men offer great possibilities for character education. C’liildren tend 
to select as ideals individuals in whom is vested that insjiirallon which 
helps the child to raise his level of achievement in Iniilding proper 
habits of conduct. If the teacher is sincere and understands llie jiliilosi)- 
phy of the parents of her pupils, planning with the children the cele¬ 
bration of religious occasions may prove to be an insniring exuerieiicc 
for the children. 


Guidance.—The modern teacher feels a great responsibility for 
the guidance of pupils. She helps children understancl why they arc 
going to school. She helps children learn how to jilay and to ivork 
together. Many concepts of attitudes arc clarified for the children 
thiough their experiences and through observations liy notim'' wind 
the teacher does and says. If children arc exiiectecl to re.spect the 
rights of others then teachers must respect the personality of each child 
io render effective guidance the teacher must under,stand child 
giowth and development. She must understand child society .so that 
patterns of conduct will be evaluated on the level of the child and not on 
le level of adults _ All types of measuring devices have aclvniUages 
and limitations. Guidance requires skill in assembling records and 

The msrh "r ^'"^Swosis and progno.sis can lie made. 

The teacher realizes that through the development of eirective habits 

attitudes, and appreciations the child will need Ics.s and le.s.s of her 
^ 'll independent member of society who 
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Diagnosing Difficulties and Evaluating Growth,—'['he Icachcr i.s 
responsible for adjusting as closely as possible all learning siliialioiis 
to the interests, backgrounds, and maturity of children at all g'rade 
levels. She also is responsible for the evaluation of achievement and 
progress of children, for the diagnosis of their needs, ami h ir organizing 
remedial procedures. Intelligent use of mental tests, achievement 
tests, diagnostic tests, plus observation of children al work ai'c 
very desirable in pacing the work of children, thus eliminating the 
danger of children’s facing learning situations which are beyond 
their potentialities. By this precautionary device, the careful teacher 
may avert on one hand the precipitation of personality [)ioblems f»r 
on the other of having children face situations which do nf)l challenge 
their power, thus depriving them of experiencing the feeling of har'ing 
accomplished something worth-while. Diagnostic tests and critical 
observation are very helpful in locating children's deficiencies and in 
determining the bench mark at which they are n’orking. A superior 
teacher is one who assumes the re.sponsibility of lieing proficient in 
constructing teacher-niadc tests in line with the immediate and specific 
objectives, in preparing remedial materials such as work sheets, and 
in understanding the value and the methods of commercial materials. 

Conducting and Utilizing Research—'fhe teacher’s best chance 
of knowing what to do with children rests tiiion her efforts to improve 
her work constantly by utilizing the tcchnicpies of research. The le- 
search conducted by teachers, while it may be of a relatively simple 
nature, has the advantage of being conducted in actual teaching situa¬ 
tions. Teachers also have the responsibility of utilizing the findings of 
careful research wmrk conducted by investigators who have the neces¬ 
sary interest and ability. The superior teacher of loda\', like the 
superior physician and the superior dentist, is not only diligent in 
keeping abreast of research pertaining to her field of work, hut she has 
learned how to evaluate and interpret research critically. 

Extraclassroom Responsibilities—The time devoted to school 
work cannot he measured by the clock. After the children have been 
dismissed and during the week cud, various kinds of "home work" are 
necessary for the teacher. Several hours a week tire needed for such 
activities as helping children individually and in gronjis, iiiaking re¬ 
ports, attending .special teacher meetings, assisting I’TA organiza¬ 
tions, working on various committees, such as curriculum, visual aids, 
and conferences with parents. Classroom activities, such as choruses, 
bands, and special reports develop into cxlrachissrnom responsilhlilics 
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and are a means of taking the school into the community in orcler to 
familiarize the community with the work that is being done in school. 


Understanding the Community.—The modern teacher realizes 
that she cannot work effectively in a community if she ha.s only a 
general idea of the place. In order to understand the culture of its 
people and to learn about their needs and interc.sts, it is e.ssential tliat 
the teacher live in the community during tlie time that she is employed 
as a teacher. A teacher who leaves the comnumity every T'riday 
evening and does not return until Monday morning does not have 
many opportunities to participate in local activities and to make con¬ 
tacts with those agencies which are concerned with the welfare of the 
children. The superior teacher C|iiickly becomes an integial part of 
the community in which she teaches. 

The child's growth also is influenced by other forces in the com¬ 
munity. Attitudes and opinions of children are inllnenced bv their 
religious background, their economic status, the Icnsion.s in thc^ieigh- 
borhood, and the organizations which provide ont-of-school experi¬ 
ences. In order to understand the aspirations of the cliildren and the 
customs of the various groups, the teacher must contact lho.se .s()urce.s 
which have a great influence upon the lives of the people. Important 
points of contact are churches, dubs, welfare organizations, and the 
homes. 


^re most effective curriculum is based upon tlio need.s am! interests 
of the children and these are determined to a large degree by the cotn- 
niunity in which the children live. It is essential therefore that the 
teacher understand the social pattern and life of the comnumily One 
section of a city may be a district in which the parents are on relief and 
Its children may be undernourished. Another section may he repre¬ 
sented by two nationalities, the children hearing little or no Fmdish 
spoken iiyhe home. Teachers in the first .scctfoa will e iL n 

sary to build an understanding of the English language before she 

can introduce reading to the children. ^ 'Lioie.sm 

The teacher also must assume the responsibility of a citizen She 
hot! d understand the form of government of dm onm i v s c 
should Imow who the city official are, and she shordd Zwrte t 
cmc groups. By parUcipating in comnumity acliyilios, tlic e.lclicr 
V,I have an opportunity to assist in enplaining the work „ tr s hoo 

Zprsrr. zzs 

.nst.tut.on possible tor their children. ThtouZa.,ZdeZaitdrng‘of 
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the problems in a community the teacher will be al)le to present com¬ 
munity needs to the children in a realistic way which in turn should 
vitalize the curriculum. 

4. Democracy in a Complicated World 

The goal of education in a democracy is to produce democratic 
individuals. A democratic individual respects the rights of other.s, is 
worthy of being respected, realizes that in a cooperative society ive 
must give as well as receive, and that the value of an individual is 
determined by contriliutions made to the group for the good of the 
whole. He also appreciates the fact that in a democracy he has the 
right of making his own decisions and both the right and the respon¬ 
sibility of participating in group decisions. Therefore, for an element¬ 
ary school to be an effective institution in a democracy, it is essential 
that the teachers understand the nature and problems of a demo¬ 
cratic society, recognize and as.sumc the responsibility of guiding 
chddren in the development of those .skills which will enable tiiem to 
solve their problems with confidence, to discover and for the good of 
society to develop their full potentialities even in the least promising 
of those whom they teach. 

Teaching for World Peace and Understanding.—In recent years 
development of the means of human destruction has been so rapidly 
accelerated that there arc only two alternatives- -world suicide nr 
mutual understanding among the peoples of the world. International 
treaties, agreements, and charters are of no greater force than the 
understanding and will of the peoples who are parlies tfi the signed 
document. 

Today the elementary teacher’s greatest rcsiionsibilily is to teach 
so as to preserve our democracy. This means that our children must 
be trained in the ways of peace. Tn developing an understanding of a 
world at peace, we must begin in the primary grades to develop an 
understanding and an appreciation of all the diflcicnt jieoples and their 
culture.s, and their interdependence. Interracial and inlercultural re¬ 
lations in our own communities can he made significant by talking, 
playing, and working with persons representative' of these groups, A 
social consciousness can be developed by helping children realize that 
they must live peacefully in groups, that they must learn to l.ake their 
turns, and that their needs are no more important than the needs of 
other children. By the time children leave elementary grades they 
should understand that the people in a wider communitv, or the worki, 
are almost as interdependent economically and politically as the pcoyilc 
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in the smaller communities, and that, in order to sui \ ive, cuoi)ci ation 
of all peoples is needed. At this age, children also should understand 
the shrinking of world distances and have some coniprehensiun of its 
international, economic, and political implications. 

It is clear that, whatever men in uniform protect us from in war, 
teachers in the classroom lay the basis for piotecting all of us from 
more devastation than is possible for most of us to imagine, fnter- 
national treaties are but scraps of paper and annameuts hut inade¬ 
quate antidotes unless they rest on the basis of mutual uiidcr.standing 
and tolerance between peoples. 

5. The Modern Elementary School Teacher 

The Teacher’s Responsibility to Herself.—Teacliing toclaj’ is a 
complex task. Teachers are human and therefore Inavo personality 
needs which must be met if they are to function as integratetl, well- 
adjusted personalities. Every teacher must face the ]n'ol)lem nf emo¬ 
tional security and should find it within a circle of adult friencl.s, A 
teacher also needs to meet success and should derive a great sjitisfaction 
in the job which she is doing. It is her responsibility to prepare her¬ 
self for her job, and to continue growing in the skills and knowledges 
essential to her job, so that year by year she will achieve greater and 
greater success. Emotional outlets outside te.icliing shoulcl he .sought 
through hobbies and leisure-time activities, such as music, reading, 
painting, needlework, gardening, and community ]iarlici])aliou. 

The need for social approval will be met when a teacliei- receive.s 
recognition by the community for services rendered in the scliool and 
in the community. The teacher can help to win thi.s recognition by 
making herself an authority on a specific phase nf .school-work or by 
a hobby. It is every teacher’s responsibility to .study her ov\-n needs, 
to meet them intelligently, and thus to avoid those frustrations whieli 
are causes of a disintegrated personality. 

The Elementary Teacher of Today—The elementary teacher of 
today is an important person. She is no longer an imin-actical school¬ 
room creature insulated from the world of ])ractical affairs. Upon 
her rests the success or failure of the world’s greate.st poliltcal and 
economic experiment—democracy. Upon her and her work depend 
the peace and welfare of the world. 

^ tier responsibilities have broadened in scope. She guides and 
stimulates learning by working with children. She is a member of the 
community, a liaison unit between community, parents, and school. 
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The characteristics of superior teachers of today are v\’ell indicated 
by the following quotations from the late Glenn Frank, former teacher, 
author, lecturer, university president. 

The Tn.\cHER’s Task = 

“Rabbi,” said Nicodemus to Jesus, when be [xiid bis now famous iiipht 
visit to the Galilean prophet, “We know that thou ait a teadier come from 
God." 

As the president of a university in which apiirnximately 1,000 men and 
women bear the name of teacher, I am interested in tins reference to Jesus 
as a teacher. 

If Jesus was a teacher extraordinary, as has been said .so many timc.s, what 
were the essentials of his teaching' genius?— 

Pie was not interested in giving his hearers new information. lie was 
interested in giving them a new way of looking at all infoi matinn, old and new. 

He was not interested in having his hearers absorb a mass of .standardircd 
information, but in having them think about the pressing problems of tlieir 
own lives. 

Pie was not interested in increasing their knowledge. He was interested in 
increasing their understanding. 

Pie was not concerned to have them pi'actice in remembering. He wanted 
them to piacticc thinking. 

The Teacher’s Prayer 

O Lord of Learning and of Learners, we arc at liest Inn hhiiitlerers in this 
godlike business of teaching. 

Our shortcomings sliamc us, for we arc not ,'doiie in paying the penalty 
for them; they have a sorry inimorlality in the normal minds of those rvlioin 
we, in our blundciing, misled. 

M^e Iiave been content to be mcrcliant.s of dead ycstcidavs when we slioiild 
Iiave been guides into unborn toinoiiows 

We have put confoimity to old customs above cm iosity alrout new ideas. 

We have thought more about our subjects than oiii oiiject 

We have been peddlers of petty accuracies, when we sluiiild Iiave been 
priests and prophets of abundant living. 

We have schooled our students to be clever competitors in the world as it 
is, when we should have been helping them to become creative conperatois in 
the making of the world as it ought to be. 

We have regarded our schools as li-aining camps for existing .society to tire 
exclusion of making them working modcl.s for an evolving .society. 

We Iiave counted knowledge more preciou.s than wi.sdoni. 

We have tried to teach our students what to think instead of how to think. 

We have thought it our business to furnish tlie minds of our students 
when we should have been laboring to free their minds. 

2 The Nm York Times, July 10, 1929, 
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And -yve confess that we have fallen into these sins nf the selidolroom 
because it was tlie easiest way. It has been easicv tn tell nuv sUnlents about 
the motionless past that we can leain once for all than to join with them in 
trying to undeistand the moving present that must be Ntudicfl afresh each 
morning. From these sins of sloth may we be freed. 

May we realize that it is important to know the past only that we may 
live in the present. 

tielp us to be more interested in stimulating the building of inodm-ii e.ithe- 
drals than in retailing to students the glories of ancient leinple 

Give us to see that a student’s mcmoiy should be a tool as well as .i Ire.isure 
chest. 

Help us to say "do” oftener than we say “don't.” 

May we so awaken interest that discipline will be le.ss and les.s neces.sary. 
Help us to realize that, in the deepest sense, we cannot teach anybody any¬ 
thing; that the best we can do is to help him learn for himself. 

Give us a reverence for our materials, that we may iiuvstcr the furits of 
our particular fields, but help us to see that all fact.s aic ricad uni 11 iligy arc 
related to the rest of knowledge and to the rest of life. 

Help us to see that education is, after all, hut the advoiituig of trying to 
make ourselves at home in the modem world. 

May we be shepherds of the Spirit as well a.s the inaslers of the iniml. 

Give us, 0 Lord of Teachers, a sense of divinity of our iiiidcrlakiiig 
Amen. 


Teaching today is a calling of great importance—a e;illiifi fm 
persons of unusual abilities. It offers an opportunity and dmlleiv'e to 
service far greater than other callings do. Paid three t„ four d.ues 
the salary of her predecessor of 1900 and far belter trainer], llu« leaclier 
of oday can be, if she will be, one of the most highly respected indi- 
^duals in her community. She can live a life of greal seiwlce to those 
h trams for life as well as to her nation and to the world 

world Zh responsibilities in the rapidly changing 

ier on Q^d-ts'l ™ ever-grovvin.g, ever-mlnpling 

p son. Cl edits, degrees, and academic honors do not a.ssurc adeinalc 

SnisZr T.T"'*''''.™'' eta,;:!:;:' aI; 

President Sproul of the University of California so aptly said • 

years, and unless it is re,T 

one falls victim to a chrnnir , ^ ^ 'Hoculation.s m sUuly aiul (lii,iking, 

than the acute form became Se' f ^vJiich is often more dangerous 

toms, doesn’t imcw he rceoguize the ^mp- 

clisease. We meet such chronic .suffercr.s from 
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ignorance everywhere. They look all right on the outside.. . . But in.side, 
their minds are suffering from atrophy. Instead of thinking through problems 
in the light of all available facts, they merely supply a pattern of opinions 
based on facts that went out of date along with theii yellowing (liplonia.s, and 
liberally garnished with prejudices that have accuiinilatcd in their minds like 
broken furniture in an attic. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. Explain and give exaniple.H of learning by doing, 

2. Be prepared to give a fivc-niinule talk on "The most imporlanl pur¬ 
pose of elementary schools." 

3. Be prepared to give a five-minute summary of "The new teaching 
versus the old." 

4. List traditional practices which exist in present day elementary .schools. 

5. Be prepared to give reasons for change.s in elementary .schools. 

6. Be prepared to give a five-minutc talk on "The opportunities of teach¬ 
ers to do important things," 

7. Prepare a ten-minute talk on "The ways in which your local oniniiiii- 
nity is providing for the nced.s of its children.” 

8. Bepieparcd to discuss characteristics n[ a good elenieiilary leaeher in 
terms of a"W()ildat peace." 

9. Be able to explain clearly each of the ten inodern principles of 
teaching. 



^’Chapter I 

It ^ 

t^sCementary school pupil 


1. The Elementary School Aoi; 

Childhood, a Period of Growth and Development.-- —Hv tlu; lime 
the child has arrived at about the age of six, it is very olivious that ho 
has made great advances physically and mentally. He has grown 
from infancy, a period of almost complete dependency in meeting hi.s 
own needs, to a period in his development when he is making an entry 
into a world in which he eventually must be an individual who can 
make his own decisions and solve his own problems. It is at this 
time that it becomes imperative that there may he available to him a 
richer environment with broader experience more appropriate to serve 
interests which he is beginning to display and newer types of activities 
in which he is beginning to engage. The institution which has l)een 
set up by society to do this tremendous task of guiding children thri mglr 
the transitional period between babyhood and adt)lcscencc i.s the school. 

Those who are responsible for the guidance of children at this level 
should have an understanding of child growth and development so 
that the activities which they plan for the children will meet the needs, 
interests, and abilities of each individual. As children grow from 
infancy to childhood and to adolescence many physical, mental, social, 
and emotional changes occur. Reseaich rc[)orls on child growth and 
development are not conclusive but point toward the following gen¬ 
eralizations ; 


1. Learning is experiencing. 

2. Growth within the individual is continuous. 

3. Growth is the result of interaction of nature and nurture. 

4. The various component traits—mental, physical, social, and 
emotional—develop at different rates and each learner po.sse.sses 
ms own unique pattern of growth. 

5. The learner varies not only within himself in the dcveloinnent of 
these various traits, but differs to a greater or les.ser degree from 
established norms. 

6. Emotional reactions often are inhuenced by motor develormient. 
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7. Mental and physical reactions may be influenced by emotional 
Ijebavior, 

8. Instruction beyond the child’s maturity will not result in perma¬ 
nent learning's 

It is not possible to slate definitely the month or year when siiccific 
changes take place, but many changes in general type of behavior arc 
discernible at various levels according to mouths and years, lypical 
changes during childhood and prcadnlcscencc ■will he presented here, 
Init the teacher should avail herself of extended information pertaining 
to the group which she is teaching by consulting authentic sources in 
the field of child growth and development. 

Physical Changes—During early childhood, the age from six to 
eight years, children are beginning to be independent. They are able 
to dress themselves, tie their shoelaces, get their toys, and climb tlic 
jungle gym. The large muscles of the legs, arms, and hands are more 
developed than the smaller muscles. The heart is growing rapidly 
and if it is not protected from excessively strenuous activities, particu¬ 
larly when the child is convalescing, it may l)c seriously impaired, 
Growth in height is much slower than during infancy. Right- or lefl- 
handedness has been established and should not he changed. 'I'hc lo.ss 
of teeth is an exciting ex[)ericncc for many children. At tliis age 
children are very active. They jump, run, shout, and even if they do 
try to sit still, It Is almost impossible for them to control their 
movements. 

It is not possible to present in detail a pattern of devcloiiment for 
children who are ten or eleven years old. The variation betwecT\ boys 
and girls is great. Most girls enter puberty sometime between ten 
and eleven years of age and the majority of Isoys at about thirteen oi 
fourteen. Since girls mature earlier than boys, they often are taller 
and heavier at this age than the boys. Frequently a girl may gain as 
much as fifteen pounds in a year. Sex characteristics in the girls make 
their appearance and often cause them to liccoine very self-conscious. 
This rapid growth and change are very fatiguing and children often 
complain of being tired. Big hands and big feet are the caii.ses of many 
awkward movements. In .some cases smaller muscles htive developed 
to such an extent that muscular coordination is good. 

Intellectual Growth—The desire to Iciiru is very evident in six- 
year old children. They arc bitl)hling over with questions and (jflen 
appear to be destructive in their attempts to find answers to their 
“Whys.” The manner in w'hich these questions are answered and the 
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type of experiences provided to clarify concc[its arc r;rc:it dctcrniiiiin^r 
factors in keeping this eagerness to learn alive tluring their school 
career. 

At the age of six or earlier most children can carry on a ci mversa- 
tion and absorb many ideas through discussions; by sewn they have 
learned to advance reasons to support their slaleincnts. It lias been 
estimated that the average vocabulary of six- and scvcn-ycar-old 
children is at least four thousand words; the incrca.se is a]iproxiinately 
seven hundred words a year; therefore, the avo-age child al the 
age of twelve is in possession of about seventy-hve hundred words. 
Recently it has been claimed that these estimates arc very conservative 
and that children become familiar with at least a tin msand words a 


year and that an average first grader possesses a vocahulaiy much 
greater than we usually accredit to him. Scientific evidence 1 lears out 
the fact that with a mental age of six and a half years the diild i.s intel¬ 
lectually mature enough to read the preprimers of today. 

With a minimum mental age of six and a lialf year.s, more than three 
out of four children will master 80 per cent of the addition facts with 
sums under ten. By the time children have comidcled the iiilennediatc 
grades, they understand that the Three R’s function as tor Is in .s( ilvin-v 
problems, in seeking information, and in satisfying social experience.^ 
ddiey are able to understand many of the rclationshi]).s of cause and 
effect in the physical universe, in economics as it funcli(m.s in their 
life, and in their own acts and experiences. They arc interested in 
improving vaiious abilities and skills which are needed in aciiulring 
mformation. They have an understanding of time which is heginnimr 
to function m the planning of their work and of leisure lime activities^ 
and of time which centers around the calendar and is fixed hv dates 
that function m the social studies and in the study of world problems. 

No child should be introduced to the program of learning to read 

iildren m a giade will be ready at the same time. Emjihasi.s should 
no be placed on academic achievement, but on progress in learniim 
Tensions and failures at this age affect the child’s attitudes toward 

*”■ “'-““I 


lliis pa-W (lic cIiiM i, diam-iiw 

in. »i.h oth„ children, 
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the reactions of others to his behavior patterns, and inability to dis¬ 
tinguish between the real and the imaginative. 

In spontaneous play children’s interests vary according to sex. 
Boys are interested in being “cops” and Indians; the girls in dressing 
up in mother’s high-heeled shoes and in playing house. Wlienever 
boys and girls mix in play (as in playing house) there is an awareness 
of sex—the boys take the role of fathers who go out to work and the 
girls that of mothers who remain in the playhouse to take care of the 
baby or to prepare the dinner. 

The age level from nine to twelve years is thouglit of as the “gang 
age.” This is the time when the desire to find a place in a larger world 
is strong. Friendships include those of the same sex. Girls tend to 
dislike the boys and the boys the girls. They will cooperate with their 
own group but are not inclined to cooperate with adults or to seek 
and accept their advice and guidance. The child at this age is willing 
to pay any price in order not to lose face with his peers. As thej- 
approach puberty they begin to lose interest in many of the activities 
of the gang, such as codes or signals, and begin to form another group: 
this to the immature members of the original group appears to be an 
act of disloyalty and leads to many misunderstandings and trouble. 
Frequently affection is shifted from their peers to an older [lerson. 
The consciousness of person-to-person relationships is increasing 
and probably older pupils in the sixth grade would he happier if 
placed in junior high school. 

Emotional Development.—Children between si.x and twelve ycar.s 
of age are subject to many emotional stresses and slr.ains. As their 
interests and concerns expand their emotional patterns increase and 
the ability to control these emotions should become stronger. The 
six-year-old child, who in many tvays is still a baby and often les.s 
decisive and less cooperative than a five-year-old, wishes to grow up 
and at the same time feels the need of depending upon adults. Jiecan.sc 
of a lack of muscular coordination much help is needed. Encourage¬ 
ment and praise are very valuable at this age. 

The children who are entering preadolesceuce c.xpericnce many 
emotional changes. They arc overcritical of adults. They expect help 
from others and at the same time frequently resent it when it is given. 
Their moods are very changeable. In school they may conceal their 
feelings while at home they may be very disagreeable, or vice versa, 
They need guidance and a home that will give them a feeling of 
security. 
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Each Child Is Unique.—No two cliiUlrcii are alike. On tlie basis 
of their past experiences in many and varied .sitnalirms and also o!’i 
their own level of aspiration, each child interprets new exiteriences 
and accepts what he wishes to learn iji s<ilvin<r hi.s problems. I'here- 
fore, different children do not react in the same way to identical situa- 
tionL There is no single type of reactions, d'liere are many types of 
extroverts and many types of introverts and each iiidivithial type 
should be respected. Children may need guidance in the development 
of their personalities, but not too much or too sudden th;if ((ressure 
should be exerted to convert introvert.s into extroverts. 

A group of children of the same mental age and .same 1.0. vary 
from each other in very Important trails, abilities, and hackgroiuid 
more than a group of seven-year-olds vary from a group of eight-year- 
olds, A fifth grade working on long multiplication varies in mastery 
of multiplication facts, in the ability to add by endings, and in sfieed of 
working and exercises. In a first grade reading group the variation 
from individual to individual is great in nnnihcr of .sight words 
acquired, number of concepts understood by each child, ability to 
blend sounds and syllables. Not only is tlierc a variation williin the 
group, but children are unique within themselves. 

Studies show that the I.Q. is not a constant factor. A.s children 
grow older the LQ. becomes more constant. (!real care should be 
exercised in attempting to ascertain the I.Q. of children and the score 
obtained on a first grade test should not be considered as a reliable 
measure of brightness throughout a child’s attendance in the elemen¬ 
tary grades. 

Individuals vary also in academic achievements and in aliililies that 
function in studying the various subjects. A child in the fourth grade 
on an achievement test may rate third grade in arithmetic, lifth grade 
in reading, second grade in spelling. The same individual in reading 
may rate seventh grade in vocabulaiy, fourth grade in comprehension 
and in arithmetic, fifth grade in fundamental knowledge, si.xth grade 
in fundamental operations, and fourth grade in problem solving. 

The ability to concentrate also varies Avithin the iiiclividnal, 
Growth is not always steady. There may he a period of weeks in 
which the child does not make any progre.ss. A child may develop 
rapidly socially and may be immature physically and emotionally while 
another child will develop at an even tempo, 

Since each child is an individual and varies within him.self, it doc.s 
not mean that each one should be taught as an individual, Groups 
should be organized on the basis of typical needs. Children should not 
be assigned to one specific group, but should be permitted to move 
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from group to group depending upon their needs, which means that the 
personnel of groups will be changing constantly. Pci sons responsible 
for the planning of instructional programs must be sensitized to the 
needs of children and to the uniqueness of each child. 

2. Needs of Children 

Socialization.—During the period of childhood the major concern 
of the child is to find his place in a world that reache.s beyond the 
confines of his home and at the same time to feel secure in his own 
home. In this great experience of becoming a member of a larger 
social group the child will face many situations, some of which will be 
pleasant and others disagreeable; some accompanied by success and 
others by failures and frustrations. In this process of socialization 
the child must acquire the patterns of the culture of the society in 
which he is living and in order to participate in the group often must 
develop inhibitions, 

Basic needs for this period of socialization are situations which arc 
stable, guidance personnel (parents, teachers) who are tolerant, pa¬ 
tient, have integrated personalities, and who also can see the w'orlil 
through the eyes of the child. Stable situations provide the securitj 
and affection needed for growth in e.stablishing the child'.s status with 
other persons. Often situations make for an insecurity which is vcr\' 
frustrating and disturbing. The emotional climate in many homes is 
one of fear, resentment, shame, and anxiety. Children are very sensi¬ 
tive and react sharply in either a positive or a negative manner to 
implications of religious conflicts, divorce, death in the family, sibling 
rivalries, economic conditions, and social status. Inconsistency in the 
disciplining of children because of extreme moods is one of the grealesl 
of limiting factors. Effective characteristics of guidance personnel 
are (1) to have standards of conduct which can be met by children at 
various levels of development, (2) to be able to meet the child with 
an affectionate, pleasant firmness, (3) to be consistent, (4) to respect 
the child as a person. 

In becoming a member of a group, the child needs to have an as¬ 
sured position. What he thinks of himself in relationship to others in 
the group and to standards set up by the group is very important. A 
great motivating factor is groiq) conformity. Member,ship in clubs 
will help fill this need of belongingness and also will [)rovide for the 
development of leadership and followership. To be a member of an 
organized team, a club, or a school band affords opportunities for 
children to gain self-confidence. 
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Physical Growth,—Childhood also is a period of rapid iiliysical 
growth. Growing children need food, activity, and rest. Many chil* 
dren, and not only those from underprivileged homes, .are uiider- 
nounshed. This need has become so obvious that many sdiouls with 
the aid of the Federal Government arc providing hut liindies at noon 
at a very low cost. Active children need at least ten luuirs nf sleep 
in order to prevent the overfatigue taxing to tlie liearl. In order to 
develop body control and strength children need In play games that 
involve running, catching, jumping, and throwing. All this require.s 
outdoor space which is being provided in many place.s by the com¬ 
munity and the school. 

Contact with Reality—In regard to the need for contact with 
reality D, A. Prescott ^ states, 

Tlie only basis that an individual has for developing attitude.s and forniulat- 
ing- behavior patterns is experience. Then, if c.xperienee he only pmtial, 
lestiicted, and biased, the resulting behavior patterns imi.sl neccs.sarily be 
inadequate to meet all aspects of life. The iniplicalioii is dial children need 
to be supplied with experiences as rich ami varied as dieir envirmiinmts can 
afford. These experiences must bring them into contact xvilb die ivahlie.s of 
matter and energy and with the intcrielatioiisbip.s ijn’olvcd tliciein. Tliev 
must reveal to children the real nature of the .social foiecs, .social iiistiiution.s 
and social piocesses now in operation in oiir own and otlici’ cultiiri's, TIicv 
must assure the contact of cliildren with authority in its dilidrcnt Inr’iiis 1,', 
terms of affect, the implication is that children .should liave a clianrc to 

aX'S? disappointment, antagonisms and cooperation, pain, 

and exhilarating pleasuie, hard work, the redatiouship hetween c(fori and 

3. Changes in Society Affecting Eeementaiiy School 
Children 

generatiorortwow^roto 

bewildering tW I ml 1 tnday. the most 

electric lights, labor-saving 

»ith .tractive opportm^lor IsXr^ar m 

can Council orEducftrnll 938 ’ 11 l 9 ^*'^^ Washington, I), C.; Amcri- 
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compete for the lime and attention of children in and out of school 
hours with agencies which serve to make study in school seem rela¬ 
tively unattractive. 

Difference in Home Environment.—The fact cannot he ignored 
that school experiences constitute only a part of the experiences which 
determine the nature of the growth of the child and his future be¬ 
havior, To he most effective, school expericnce.s inu.st he planned and 
directed with knowledge of the learner’.s oilier current exjierieiices, 
particularly those connected with the learner's home and family. 
These include such things as opportunity to study, availability of 
reference materials, and the educational, moral, and intellectual equi])- 
naent of parents and older brothers and sisters. 

The “other half” comes largely from homes of lower-paid voca¬ 
tional occupations and lower economic status. The families do not 
possess a high degree of social prestige and are, therefore, more 
modest in their cultural objectives and usually in educational plans 
for their children. Less educated parents are inclined to rationalize 
and to underestimate the importance of hooks and formal education. 
The child from this type of home does not live much of his life in an 
intellectual atmosphere and therefore docs not have the opiiorlunily 
to see at home the part that an educated mind plays in the lives of 
adults. Intellectual interests arc likely to be neither generated nor 
nourished in the conversations of the family and relatives. The 
family radio is not frequently tuned in t(j bioadcasts of cultural pro¬ 
grams. 

In the homes of a century ago, the .spirit of light entertainment 
was overshadowed by stern virtues of industry and serious minded¬ 
ness. Adults put amusement aside after children arrived and cul¬ 
tivated the spirit of work. However unattractive those homes were, 
they built a disciplinary basis for study of thing.s not in themselves 
thrilling or amusing. 

Changes in Agencies of Character Education and Discipline._ 

Another significant change which gives direction to the effort of the 
teacher today is the relative ineffectiveness of the church and the ab¬ 
dication of the home in the area of character education, to say nothing 
of the degree to which standards of inorabs and social hehavior.s among 
adults have changed. Evidence is abundant that church goers today, 
both regular and occasional, arc not greatly concerned about problems 
of relatively soft and loose living. Divorce rates have increased a 
great deal in recent decades. Parents devote much time and energy t() 
playing, dancing, and social amusement. Personal appearance ha.s’be- 
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come one ot the notion’s grcotcst sources of Imsincss. All tills meins 
Sclnltlrcn grow up in an al.nospl.ete o! greatly relaxerl and levered 

social and moral standards. '.i ti ■. . i . 

Children spend much less time working with then p.nicnts and 

much more in the company of those of their own age seeking revelry 
and entertainment. All this is very pleasant and only .sriurpmsses 
would wish to deprive children and older persons of their fun m li e. 
Yet it cannot be denied that these changed coiulition.s mean that the 
opportunities for effective character education arejinl as numerous 
as formerly and that, unless moial chars'icter is to sutler a neehiie, com¬ 
pensating influences must be set in motion, particularly in tlie school, 

To add to these losses being sustained in this area, iheie has been 
the growing tendency of parents, with fewer children and with less 
necessity for their children’s assistance in work around the lionie and 
farm, to gravitate toward a policy of “appeasement which imlicates 
much more concern for obtaining the good will of the eluldreii than 
for educating them. This in many families has de.scended lo the level 
of a demoralizmg competition between mother and father, each seeking 
to appear more favorably in the eyes of the child than the othei. 

Parents in large numbers, which threaten to aiiiiroaeh totality, seem 
to wish to leave to the school the problems of discipline and character 
education. Some adaptation of teaching methods is necessary with 
children who come from homes where the new paren'al order is in 
existence. The old-fashioned methods constitute too great a ei mtrasl, 
They result in child resentment, which not only weakens the induence 
of the teacher but becomes a source of complaint liy tlie )iarent, 


Differences in Discipline.—Children nf today arc being reared 
differently with respect to the matter of responding to the ailtliority of 
their parents and teachers. Formerly ohedience wa.s considered as 
an essential virtue in children. Today conformity is more the result 
of reason, negotiation, and compromise. Perhaps the newer way is 
better, but the change calls for a change in educational procedure on 
the part of teachers. Where authoritative methods are employed in 
school, there is today the necessity to retain the attention of the learner. 
Because of this and other significant changes that have taken place, 
many former teachers who, after a dozen or more years of absence from 
the classroom, are returning to teaching during the teacher shortage 
resulting from increased enrollment are confused and amazed by the 
relative ineffectiveness of methods which had been at least reasonably 
successful a decade or so before. 

Another challenge to the teacher is the change in puliru' opinion 
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relating to the use of traditional and coercive measures, C,orporal 
punishment, a major source of motivation a century ago, has for¬ 
tunately passed from the educational scene It may be hnpetl that its 
twin—mental torture—will soon be recognized for its capacity to 
produce as much pain and more permanent damage. The passing of 
these twin relics of barbarism, however, forces the teacher to seek 
other and better means of motivation. 

Lessened Opportunities for Discipline of Work Experience.— 
Another change in the lives and educational environment of children 
that recent decades have brought is the decreased opportunity for chil¬ 
dren to profit by participation in immediately useful work experi¬ 
ences with their parents. The values derived by assi.sting parents in 
the purposeful and necessary activities of the home, farm, and com¬ 
munity were the development of ideals, attitudes, and habits of industry 
and responsibility. As John Dewey a half-century ago, A. J. Ingli.s 
thirty years ago, and others more often in recent years have pointed 
out, the value of that participation was far greater than most persons 
realize. 

Present-Day Culture Tensions.—Our present-day American cul¬ 
ture has made life easier and le.ss fearful for children, lull il also has 
produced tensions and anxieties which were unknown to pinneu'r 
boys and girls. The atom bomb and the jiossibility of biological war¬ 
fare have created an atmosphere in which every individual has a feeling 
of insecurity, and the domination of the workl by two powers, the 
United States and Russia, adds to the tension. Children are very 
sensitive individuals. They react to tensions within the home, the 
community, the nation, and the world. Many children are anxious, 
confused, and nervous because of disturbing and threatening condi¬ 
tions which they and their parents face and experience. It is true that 
children must experience some anxieties and aggressions, but an over¬ 
stimulation of any kind, be it mental or physical, has its ill effects. 

Family Life—The contrast of family life in pioneer days with 
today is great. Pioneer families had a feeling of security and stability 
in their homes; they did not move about, children and parents con¬ 
tributed to the welfare of the family, and all members worked and 
played together. Every individual knew that he was needed, that he 
belonged and was appreciated. Today many children do not know 
what it means to be in one place more than one year. .Some live in 
confined apartments, others in traiiers. Electric lights, canned goods, 
factory-made clothing, commercial toys, central healing systems have 
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Ii-eed the child ol today from many duties and educali.mal (importuni¬ 
ties. 

Of this situation John Dewey said: 

Back of the factory system lich the honsehiihl and syhtein. 

Those of us who are here today need to ko hack only utie. tun. nr ai mn^t 
three generations, to find a time when the lumxfhnhl was piaclically ilie centcc 
ill which were cairled on all the typical forms of imlnstrial nc-iiii.ifinii. 'i'lic 
clothing worn was for the most pait not only made in the Intusc, hnl the 
members of the household were usually tniniliav with the sluMrini; ni ihe sheep, 
the carding and spinning of the wool, and the plying of the Innin IiisUsnl of 
pressing a button and flooding the house with electric light, tlie whole process 
of getting illumination was followed in its loilsoine length, from the killing 
of the animal and the trying of fat, to the making of wicks and dipping of 
caudles. The supply of flour, of lumher, of foods, of hnilding iiiateiinks, of 
household furniture, even of metal waic, of nails, hinges, hanniier,'-, etc., was 
in the immediate neigliboihood, in .shops which were cniistiintl.v ojieii to 
inspection and often ccnleis of neighborhood eongiegution. The entiie indus- 
tiialpiocess stood revealed, from the production on the farm of r,iw nialeriahs, 
till the finished article was actually put to Not only (lii> lull pi ;(ctically 
every iiicmber of the houscliold liad his own share in the woil;. The cliildien, 
as they gained in strength and capacity, were graduidly inili.iierl into the 
mysteries of the several processes. IL was a matter of imniediale concorn, 
even to the point of actual participation. 

We canuot overlook the factors of discipline anil of characTi'i'-lmildmg 
involved in this; training in habits of order and industry, and in the idea cil 
lesponsibiiity, of obligation to do something, to produce .‘-omclliing. in the 
world. There was always something which really needed to lie done, and a real 
necessity that each member of the household shouhl do his (rwn pari faithfully 
and in cooperation with others. Personalities which hecnnie dfuelivc in .action 
were hied and tested in the medium of action. Again, we caiim.t overhiok 
the importance for educational purposes of the clo.se and intimate ac<in.iinl;inee 
got with nature at firsthand, with real tliing.s and niateilals, with the acliial 
processes of their manipiihitioii, and the knowledge of tlteir .soeial neces.sitie.s 
and uses. In ah this theie was continual training of (ihservatioii, of ingcnmiv, 
constructive imagination, of logical tliouglit. and of tlie sen.sc of rc'dity 
acquired thiougfi first-hand contact with actunlilic.s. 'I'he erlucalive force of 
the domestic spinning and weaving, of the .saw-mill, tlie gri.st-imTI, the eriopcM' 
shopj and the’blacksmith forge, weic continiion.sly opeiativc.^ 

Technology has removed the need for the hiinilio.s to .supplv their 
recreation through their own creative efforts. Much (if their 'leisure 
time IS s pent passively in being a spectator at tlie tnovie.s or in U.steaing 

of Cluca^o^PressTlSiXrs^^’ I'"-" hciiiiiasion of the University 
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to the radio. The child of today often is at a loss to know what to do 
when he is left to his own resources. li'amilies are smaller than a 
generation ago and more attention is being focused upon the child. 
Parents arc fearful for their child. They desire that he slunild lie 
efficient in many things and often set standards of acconiplishineiit 
far beyond his ability, which ultimately results in tensions and frus¬ 
trations. Many families are not happy unit.s—conflicts exist between 
parents which lead to separation or divorce. Since childhood is a 
very unstable period in the development of the child, unhappy homes 
intensify fears and doubts which normally should be cased at this time. 

4. Environment of a Technological Age 

During the past fifteen years inventions have been introduced into 
our everyday life that were not dreamed of fifty years ago. Undoubt¬ 
edly during the next fifteen years we shall see many of to(la>''s con¬ 
veniences displaced by more effective and efficient devices. The child 
of today accepts all these and looks for something more stimulating 
and more exciting. His leisure-time intcre.sts are found in reading 
the comics, listening to the radio, and attending the moving picture 
theater, 

Radio—Today the child enters school with a hackgrouiul of in¬ 
formation, appreciations, and altitudes that have lieen inlhieneed not 
only by his home, but also by forces outside his liomc. Tlie infant 
hears not only the voices of those who provide for his needs, but also 
the voices of individuals who are thousands of miles aw-ay. Since the 
young child is growing so rapidly and is very imjircssionistic, it is 
the responsibility of parents to use the radio wisely, (loud judgnienl 
on the part of parents in the selection of programs can develop early 
in children an appreciation for good entertainment over the air. 

The interest of elementary school children in radio programs, good 
and bad, is very intense The six-year old child has developed the 
habit of listening to an unseen speaker and identifying himself as a 
member of an unseen audience. Children also have conditioned them¬ 
selves to such a degree that they can lend one ear to the radio and at 
the same time engage in another activity. It is not unusual to sec 
children reading and preparing school a.ssignments to the accomitani- 
nient of a musical number. 

The radio is a powerful instrument in arousing and indeed in edir 
eating the emotions of a li.stcner. Scientific investigation by Delioer ■' 

pp 369*^73^' Children’s Emotions," Sclwnl ami Saciaty, Vol 50, 
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and Preston ^ show that if radio characters are anxinus. fearful, and 
suffering the children will live thmuf-h those experieirces vicanouhly 
and as a result will be disturbed cmotionallv to such an extent that 
thev will become nervous, and their sleep and eating will be chstnrhed, 
Deker = also states that the emotional eflecl may be K' hkI since hsteis 
iiig to the radio may be a means of relaxation ami a smiree for the 
release of tensions. Children enjoy relaxation tlirmr-ii exeitemeiit 
and laughter. Factors in radio programs ibal appeal to chihlren are 
action, suspense, humor, and niischievon.s pianhs. 

Since children listen approximately eighteen hours ;i week to the 
radio it is the responsibility of teachers and parents to guide them in 
learning to discriminate by listening to the good and to the poor pro¬ 
grams, and also to learn to evaluate the program on the basis of the 
objective: is the program being broadcast for advertising purposes, 
instruction, entertainment, or pi'opaganda? 


Motion Picture Theater.—The majority of movies which are 
shown today are not made for children. Westi'rn [lietuies, .seiials, 
feature pictures even though they are good for diihlreii are iiueinled for 
adults. Many investigations have been ba,se(I ii|)mi various pliases of 
the motion picture. The Payne Fund Studies “ Iiave been the most 
extensive. Important conclusions from these studies an*: 


1. Children accept what they see in movies as lieing .mtlu'iitie. 

2. Children understand and remcmlier mueli that they .see and hear 
in movies. 

3. Effects of moving pictures upon childvr'u who •.Uteinled fre¬ 
quently : 

a. Did poorer work in school. 

b. Had less self-control. 

c. Were not as cooperative as average children. 

d. Sleep was disturbed. 

e. Showed positive correlation between attendance at movie and 
delinquency. 

f. Showed nervousness caused by eye strain. 

g. Six-to twelve-year-old children were inilueiieeil by conllict. 
danger, and tragedy. 

h. Twelve- to eighleen-ycar-okl children were inlluenced liy 
romance. 

i. Adolescent children reacted to love scene,s twin* as iiuicli as 
adults. 


* Mary I. Preston, "Children’s Reactions to Movie Ilorrnr.s and Radio Criiiic." 
Journal of Pediatrics, Vol. 19, (Aug., 1941), pp. l<;7-lf)8 

= John J, DeBoer, "Radio and English Teaching,'’ pp. 37-38, 

“ See Payne Fund Studies, The Macmillan Company. 
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j. Younger children reacted to humorous pictures much mure 
than adults. 

4. Majority of pictures were based upon crime, love, and se.x. 

5, Pictures for children were negligible in number. 

Though they constitute a very small minority of movies, there arc 
today shown in many of the larger communities musical [ilays, histor¬ 
ical pageants, classics, comedy, and travel films suitable for children. 
Since children are receptive to suggestions from parents and teachers, 
we should guide them in their attendance at the movies and in the 
selection of good pictures. Lists of movies that have been graded 
according to interests and to age of children are published in many 
magazines, such as Parent's Magarrine. Upon request Childrens 
Film Library will send used films for children to any organization for 
week-end showings at reduced rates. 

The problem with which we should be concerned is that so many 
children are attending the movies and that they remain frecpicntly for 
the entire morning, afternoon, or evening. Observations have Iieen 
made that children carry a lunch and sit through a Saturday afternoon 
and evening showing of pictures. This practice is not desirable as it 
keeps the children indoors and in the dark for hours and deprives 
them of activity, fresh air, and sunshine. 

Television.—The advent of television makes availalile another po¬ 
tentially powerful instrument of education. Since research reveals 
that the emotional effect of the radio and of the movie is for good 
and for bad, it may be assumed that the effect of the combination of 
sight and sound will be more intensive than for either instrument 
used by itself. Vicarious experiences will be more realistic and under¬ 
standings will be clearer. By means of telcvisicm children are able 
today to observe good and bad behavior patterns of individuals in 
varying situations; they will see workmen on the job; they will vi.sit 
museums with a group of children. By means of television children 
will gain a better understanding of their own culture and of the 
culture of other peoples. 

Television problems with school-age children will be greater than 
the radio problems. It will not be possible for the children to study 
and to watch the screen at the same lime; neither will it be possible for 
them to do their duties in the home and at the same time follow a 
football game. This activity will require wise budgeting of time and 
also guidance in the choice of program, 

“Comics”—Like the radio and the movies, comics have a great 
appeal for children. Comic books, comic strips in newspapers, and 
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comic magazines are in great demand today and are being read by ap¬ 
proximately 95 per cent of all children. Children regularly read, on 
an average, four comic magazines, the most popular magazines being 
Snpennan and Batman. Children enjoy Little Orphan Annie as for 
them the characters are of an identifiable type. 

Educators and parents have been concerned with the problem of the 
reading of these picture strips and books by children and as a result 
investigations have been based upon various problems pertaining to 
content of comics and children’s interests in comics. Thorndike 
studied the vocabularies of four popular comic books and found that: 


1. Each book contained approximately 10,000 words of reading mat¬ 
ter. 

2. Each book contained 1,000 different words other than those fall¬ 
ing in the commonest 1,000 words of Thorndike word list. 

3. Four books contained together 3,000 different words other than 
those in the first 1,000 Thorndike list. 

4. The majority of words used were words that children will use as 
they expand their reading vocabulary. 

5. Reading difficulty was at fifth and sixth grade level 


The features of the comics which attract children are my.sleiy, excite¬ 
ment, activity, ability to master difficulties, reahsjn, :md the fc’eling of 
security, for they know that they will turn out (as the fairy tales) just 
right. 

Possibly the fears of adults pertaining to the reading of comics arc 
not completely justified. Nevertheless, there is growing conviction 
that children would be better off if they avoided the topics dealing with 
violence and abnormal beings. Children who do not have access to 
good reading materials in their homes and in school and wbn depend 
upon the comics for their leisure time reading may as a result do poorly 
in the language arts. Perhaps the greatest danger of reading comics 
lies m the excessive emotional stimulation, their emphasis upon sex 

and violence, and the tendency to dissatisfy young people with normal 
life activity. 


Technology IS bringing to the life of the child an excessive degree 
of passivity which does not foster cooperation and creativity. If these 
values are to be pixseiwed then the child’s life should be characterized 
by active adaptation to various activities and to people. Schools 
paients, commumties must assume the respousibilily of providing 
-xperien ces that will offset passive adaptations which they arc develop*"- 


n ^ L- Thorndike, “Words and Cotni 
December 1941, Vols. 9, 10, pp. 110-llT 


Journal of livfenmental Education, 
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ing during their leisure time. Experiences which provide opportuni¬ 
ties for learning from real life, for cooperation, for making choices, 
and for providing for their own and for others’ leisure time through 
creative efforts are children’s theaters, camps, scouting clubs, and 
other community projects. Through these expei icnces human values 
are preserved, a deeper appreciation of the woith of each individual is 
developed, and character is built. 

The Children's Charier'^ .sets forth those safeguards needed lo 
protect the right of childhood : 


The Children’s Cii.artf.r I 
Pre.siclent Hoover’s While House Coiirereiice on 
Child I-Iealth and Protection, iccoKuizing the I'iKhts 
of the child as tlie first lights of citizenship, 
pledges itself to the.se aims for the Children of 
America. 


I. For cvciy child spiiiUial and nior.al liaining lo help him to stanil linn 
under the pressure of life. 

II. For evciy child understanding and the gn,uding of his personality iis 
his mo.st precious right. 

III. Foi every child a home and that love and .security which a home 
piovides; and for tlitil child who must leceivc foster care, the neaiesl suh- 
stitutc for his own home. 

IV. Foi evciy child full preparation for his birth, his mother receiving 
prenatal, natal, and postimlal care; and tlic estalili.siimenl of sncli pioleclive 
measures as will make childbearing safer. 

V. For every child health piotcctioii from hiith through adolescence, 
including: periodical health examinations and, when e needed, care of speeialisls 
and hospital treatment; regular dental examinations and care of the teeth, 
protective and preventive measures against comnumicalile diseases; tlie insur¬ 
ing of pure food, pure milk, and pure water 

VI. For every child from hiith through adolescence, prnniollon of lieallli, 
including licalth instruction and a licalll) progiam, wliolcsoinc pliysical and 
mental iccrcation witli teachers and leaders adetjuatcly trained. 

Vil. For every child a dwelling place safe, .saiiitaiy, and wliolesome, witli 
reasonable provisions for privacy, free fnim conditions which teiul lo tlivvart 
Ills development; and a home cnviroinneiil liarmonious ami enricliing. 

VHI. For every cliiUl a school wliieli i.s safe from hazards, .sanitary, 
properly equipped, liglUed, and ventilated. For younger cliildren rnirsen 
schools and kindcrgai lens to supplement home caie. 

“From White tioiise Conference, 1930, Address and Atisinicis oj ('iiiiiiiii//ei 
Reports, by permission of Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, piililisbers. 
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IX For every child a coromunity which iccogniacs aiul jilan.s for Ins needs, 
protects him against physical dangers, moral hazuuls, and disease; provides 
Intn with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; and makes 
provision for his cultural and social needs. 

X. For every child an education which, through the discovery and develop¬ 
ment of his individual abilities, prepares him for lile; and througli tiaining 
and vocational guidance prepares him for a living whicli will yield him tlie 
maximum of satisfaction, 

XI. For eveiy child such teaching and training as will prepare him for 
successful parenthood, homcmaking, and the riglit.s of citizenship; and, for 
parents, supplementary training to fit them to deni wisely with the prohlcms of 
parenthood. 

XII. For every child education for safely and protection against accidents 
to which modern conditions subject him—those to which he is directly e.xposcd 
and those which, through loss or maiming of his parents, affect him directly. 

XIII. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or othcrwi.se phy,sically 
handicapped, and for the child who is mentally handicapped, sncIi measures as 
will early discover and diagnose his handicap, provide care and treatment, and 
so train him that he may become an asset to society rather than a liability. 
Expenses of these services should be home publicly where lliey cannot be 
privately met. 

XIV. For every child who is in conflict with society the right to be dealt 
with intelligently as society’s charge, not .society’s outcast; with the home, the 
school, the church, the court and the institution when needed, .shaped to return 
him whenever possible to the normal stream of life. 

XV For every child the right to grow up in a family with an adequate 
standard of living and the security of a stable income a.s the .surest safeguard 
against social handicaps. 

XVI. For every child protection against lalior that stunts growth, cither 
physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives children of the right of 
comradeship, of play, and of joy. 

XVII, For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and health services 
as for the city child, and an extension to vural families of social, recieational, 
and cultural facilities. 

To supplement the home and the school in the training of youth, 
and to return to tlrem those interests of which modern life tends to cheat 
children, every stimulation and encouragement should be given to tlie cxlcnsinii 
and development of the voluntary youth organizations. 

XIX. To make everywhere available these minimum protections of the 
health and welfare of children, there should be a district, county, or communitj 
organization for health, education, and welfare, with full-time officials, co 
ordinating witli a state-wide program which will be responsive to a nationwidi 
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seivicc of general informalion, statistics, and scientific research, This should 
include: 

a. Trained, full-thne public health officials, with public health nurses, 
sanitary inspection, and laboratory workers 

b. Available hospital beds 

c. Full-time public welfare service for the relief, aid, and guidance of 
children in special need due to poverty, misfortune, or behavior diHi- 
cullics, and for the protection of clnldicn fiom abuse, neglect, ex()hiita- 
tion, 01 moral haaaid 

For evci'y child these rights, regardless of race, or color, ot .situation, 
wherever he may live under the protection of the American flag. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1, In what ways have adult altitudes toward children changed since the 
early Christian era ? 

2, What does the expression “teaching the whole child" mean to you ? 

3, What importance should the teacher place on the child’s iiiterest.s in 
guiding his educational dcveloiiment ? 

4 Prepare a five-miuiite discussion on “educational implicatioiis re,suiting 
from a better under,standing of child growth and development," 

5. Do you think that childhood is a special period in life ’ I f so, in what 
respects? What do authorities on child growth and rlevelopmeiU say? 

6 . Prepare a five-minute discussion of “Conflict helweeii the standards of 
the school and those of the lionic.” Will they vary with the environ¬ 
ment ? If so, in what way ? 

7 . Make a list of from eight to twelve ways in which instniclion today 
should be different from instruction of twenty-five years ago, in the 
light of changes in American life and problems of children. 

8 . Discuss ways of diminishing passive recreation on the part of the child. 

9. Make a survey of your community in order to learn the childieii’s clubs 
that are functioning and inunhcr of active members in each club. 



chapter 3 

THE NATURE AND OBJECTIVES OF INSTRUC'FION 


1. The Relation oe Instruction to Crowth 

Much superficial and inaccuralc thiulchif;- al.out the cmTicnlunU 
arises from the failure to see and luidcisUuul cUmiK the fuiuliiuieutal 
relationship between curricular materials and the j>ro\vth of human 
beings toward the objectives of education. Many teachers and ad¬ 
ministrators have never carefully thought througdi the place of 
the curriculum in the educational process, hi any teachers have 
accepted the status quo as represented by the subject nll'erings au¬ 
thorized by the board of education and Icxlboolcs adopted for those 
subjects. 

Deviations from what has been taught usnall}' gnov out of im¬ 
mediate practical influences, sound or unsound, .such as the desire to 
have children succeed iii spelling, leatning itiulliplication tables, ot 
the desire to please parents or other individuals or groups in the com¬ 
munity. Other changes are the results of the teacher’s allcmpt to 
follow trends, often without fully appreciating what the trends really 
are or upon what principles they arc ba.sc(l. 

Whatever is taught, whether sound or nnsnuiul, is ju.stificd in 
the minds of many teachers either in lernis of had p.sychology, such as 
a fallacious interpretation of the operation of li'iinsfer of training, 
or in terms of the relationship of iiitercat and effort or in terms of 
considerations which are really of secondary importance, No ap¬ 
proach or consideration in the matter of the selection of ciirrlctt’ 
him material is sound which is not a direct outgrowth or aiiplication 
of the principle that the curriculum is a contribution to the envir¬ 
onment of learners, so selected, arranged, and [)rc.sentcd as to in¬ 
fluence the growth and future behavior of tlie leanicr.s for whom it was 
intended. 


^ Cmnculnm and ciimctilar matetials arc used to refer to the tdlal 
latuig mateuals and situations selected and arranged for inslriirtidii and learning’in 
the schools without reference to the limits of any sub]eel, held, or periwl ot time) 
conise of study is used to refer to the body of cuiiicular iiialerials, iK!rliai).s including 
some methods, organued for a given subject, for a given period of time. 
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2. The Dynamic Nature of the Individual 

There are certain characteristics of liviii" organisms and particu¬ 
larly of the human being that give education its significance. If teach¬ 
ing and learning are to be most effective, they must he adapted to these 
characteristics. Briefly, education is the adaptation of the individual 
to his environment, the changes that lake place in him which enable 
him better to function in the world in which he lives and will live. 
Teaching is, then, the direction of this adaptation. In other woixls, it 
is the management and control, as far as is possible, of the changes 
that take place in an immature individual. In the following para¬ 
graphs this theory of education will be examined in detail. 

Growth Is Constantly Taking Place.—Every living organism, 
plant or animal, is constantly undergoing change. An organi.sm which 
is not undergoing change is not alive. Even deail organisms usually 
undergo change. The changes typical of living organisms and those 
typical of dead organisms differ in one important respect I'he organ¬ 
ism which is no longer alive is typically in a process of disintegration 
and degcneiation. The living organism is in a constant .state of 
growth and development, though in its most advanced state it may 
tend toward degeneration. 

The most rapid period of growth of various organisms is the first 
part of theii normal life span. It is also in the early period of the 
organism’s life that its growth is most positive and inlegrative as 
contrasted with the tendency toward degeneration in the last period of 
its normal life span. The normal life span for cats is a[)proximately 
15 to 18 years, for dogs from 10 to 12 years. It is within the first 
year of life that cats and dogs make the larger part of their growth 
physically and mentally, though they may continue to grow both 
physically and mentally and to undergo change which may be called 
learning at a decreased rate until death. 

Since growth is so rapid in the first portion of the life of the organ¬ 
ism, those organisms for whom this jieriod is rclatir'cly long have a 
greater chance to be inllucnced in their growth liy enviromnenl, in 
other words to be educated. The human, therefore, having of all 
animals the longest period of infancy, is indeed favored by nature. 

Growth as the Result o£ Heredity—All change in an organism 
is attributable to two sources. The first of these i.s heredity. When 
a seed is planted in the ground, it may be predicted with a fair degree 
of reliability what its shape, size, and color and in general the |)attern 
of its life performance as a plant will be. To be sure, some inlluencc 
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may be exerted over these matters by control ttf lieat, Ii,t;lit, moisture, 
and other factors in its environment, hut the influence 1 iJ tliese envircjii- 
mental factors is limited. A carrot seed, fur exain[)le, may not he 
developed so as to produce tomatoes, nmniufi- vine.s, or hirge round 
leaves. 

Environment has little or no influence upon the human a.s to the 
number of its eyes, ears, legs, or arms. These and many t ilher phy.sica) 
characteristics are strictly amatter of heredity—species heredilv, racial 
heredity, family heredity, or a comhiiuition of the.se. 'I'lie cn ih ir t)f oiie'.s 
eyes, the shape of one’s nose, fingers, and ears aie only veiy sliglnK' 
matters of environmental control, as is the normal color of one's shin’, 


Growth as the Result of Environment.—(Irowih, wliile the re¬ 
sult of both heredity and environment, is in some respects much more a 
matter of heredity, In other respects, environment is the more impor¬ 
tant factor, Even in physical growth environmeiil may wield aii im¬ 
portant influence within the limits set by heredity. It is difricull to 
influence height and weight, yet to a limited extent it can lie clone in 
most individuals through nutritional processes. 1 Icighl can he sti in- 
fiuenced only in childhood, but weight at any age. S[)eecli and other 
skills in expression are acquired, not inherited, as are ideals, most if 
not all our attitudes and interest:?, and our physical as well a.s our 
mental skills. 


In all directions, however, limits to growth are set hv hei edily_hv 

the species of the animal and the heredity of the iudi'vidual. 'riiese 
hereditary limits are apparently laid down in the character of the tissues 
of the cortex and nervous system especially, but also in all his rilivsical 
structure. The capacity of a bird, for example, to aaptire a hmguaMe 
IS indeed very limited as compared to the capacity of a normal human 
being. The capacity of the human for growth is an individual as ivell 
as a racial matter. Some human beings learn much more rapidlv and 
aie able to leain much more difficult things than others. Racial cli ffer- 
eiices m capacity for growth arc much less significant than those 
among individuals within the same race. 


Course of Study and Methods of Teaching as Environment. 

universaf “Zn hereditary limitation of cai.acty for growth is 

tion Thn« ^Sainsm is capable of unlimited growUi in any ilirec- 
Zth must be t T gniclanc^and .stimulation of 

™hZ Z hulividnal whose 

extenr st if Thecurricuhmi-maker, and the teacher 

extent she is a curncuWmaker, must know the limits of 
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growth of the indivicitials for whom they would control environment 
for the purpose of influencing growth. 

From all this follows a most important conclusion. It has been 
pointed out that growth is constantly taking place and that growth is 
determined by heredity and environment. From the moment of birth, 
even from the beginning of embryonic life, heredity factors are (l.xed, 
and nothing can be done to change them. If growth is to he iullucnced, 
it must be through environmental channehs. It has often heeii stiid 
that ‘‘experience is the best teacher.” That cannot but he true, for 
experience is the only teacher. If the growth of the organism is iiitlu- 
enced in any way except through its experience, the result is not 
learning—it is inheritance. 

With these things in mind it should be clear, then, that the function 
of the school is to provide an environment which will result in inllu- 
encing growth to a greater degree, and in more desired dir lions, than 
would result from the experience the learner would ordinarily come to 
have. The curriculum and methods of teach in fj arc no more than 
provisions by means of ivhich appropriate educatiz'c experiences are 
assured. They may include an3'thing which will cause the learner to 
act, feel, and think now in such a manner as will cruise him in the 
future to act, feel, and think, as it is desired that he should act, feel, 
and think. It follows naturally that the curr' .ulum and classroom pro¬ 
cedures are not to be thought of merely as means of causing yovutg- 
sters to learn certain sets of materials or even to learn the heritage of 
the race. No element of our cultural heritage is a thing of intrinsic 
value, to be “passed on” to the young. It is a means to an end and 
must be so considered, The end is the kind of individual that we 
set out to produce—an individual who lives happily and with benel'it 
to society. 

The Criterion of Educational Values.—It is the recognition of 
this important basic truth that enables one to understand and to ap¬ 
preciate adecpiately the place of guidance and other extractirricuhir 
activities in education in proportion to their influence upon growth. 
It is the failure to think through and back, to and from, this basic 
conception which leads to the belief that certain curriculum materials 
have a privileged place in the school regardless of their potential con¬ 
tribution to the education of the learner. 

Ey means of this basic criterion one may judge, the cchicational 
validity of all types of curriculum materials and methods of leaching-— 
pictures, excursions, assembly programs, discussions, conferences, and 
community participation, as well as reading material, recitations, pupil 
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writin-s. and teacher talk. Anything in schncl or out, in l.or.ks or 
out, in subjects or out, which will cause pupils to have erlucalive experi¬ 
ences, that is, experiences resulting in desirable growth, has a legiti¬ 
mate place in the curriculum in proportion to its innuenn? ui)on the 
type of growth desired. This clearly means not only that the educa¬ 
tional environment of the school includes all extracurricular activities, 
including assemblies and guidance service, hut that all sucli activities 
and services should he planned, carried on, and evaluated aecotdiiig to 
the same basic philosophy as the rest of the curriculum, 

3. The Objectives of Learning anu Teaguinc; 

The objectives of learning and teaching must lie cmiceived as the 
changes one wishes to bring about in an individual I’erhap.s leaching 
should be thought of as bringing a youngster into contact with hi.s 
environment under such conditions as will influence his growth in the 
desired direction. How one acts, feels, or thinks, is, as has jnst l>eeii 
pointed out, determined in large part by how one lias acted, felt, or 
thought ill the past. If, therefore, it is desired to inllnence llie action.s, 
feelings, or thoughts of individuals, it is ncces.sary to see to it that the 
environment of these individuals is such as will cause them to act, 
think, and feel in ways conducive to acting-, thinking, and feeling as 
desired in the future. But of course, the whole process involves know¬ 
ing what actions, feelings, and thoughts arc desired. If it is desired 
to influence growth, one must first decide uiion the fumlamental iiues- 
tion "growth towards what?” What kind of individual do we wish to 
produce ? 

Statements of the Objectives of Education.—'rhere have been 
in the past hundreds of notable statements by individuals or groujis 
of individuals regarding the aims of education. Some of tliese have 
been in terms of abilities of individuals, e.g., clear thinking, forceful 
speaking, and ability to get along with others. In recent decades tlie 
more notable statements have been formulated in tenn.s of the function¬ 
ing of the individual in certain stated areas of activity in which almost 
all individuals are certain to be called upon to function. 

Some of these statements emphasize “individnal” development, i.e., 
the objective of education is to develop to the fullest extent the poleiilial 
powers of the individual. Some enipha.sizc development of the in¬ 
dividual for his own benefit, others for the lienelit of .society, and .still 
others for the benefit of both. 

It should be clear that the complete development of all the power.s 
of the inclividnal as an aim of education is an abstraction which will 
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not bear careful scrutiny. There are “powers” which had better l)c 
left undeveloped. There must be a selection of “])owcrs,” and the 
selection must be in terms of some set of ultimate values, e.g., com¬ 
municating his needs or social cooperation. Otherwise [)oweis of de¬ 
struction or powers of no considerable value to anyone might well be¬ 
thought of as the objectives of education. 

The more important recent .statements of educational aims in terms 
of functioning in areas of activity are l)ased upon tlie fundamental 
assumption that education should .serve the welfare both of the in¬ 
dividual and of society. The following formulations arc illustrative : 

I. The Objectives of Sel£-icatization 

The Inquiring Mind. The educated person lias an appetite fni learning. 

Speech, The educated person can speak the niotlicr tniiRue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the molhci tongue efticicntly. 

Writing. The educated person writes the inothei longue erfectivelj. 

Number The educated person .solves his problems of cnuntuig and 
calculating 

Sight and Hearing. The educated jicrson is slcilled in listening and 
observing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated ]ieison understands the basic facts 
conceining bealth and disease. 

Health Habit.';. 'I'he educalcrl iierson piolecls bi.s own bctillli and that 
of hi.s dependents 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve tbe healtb of the 
community. 

Recreation. The educated person i.s paitieijiant and sjU'Ctatni in many 
sports and other iiastinies. 

Intellectual Interests 'I'he educated person h.is mental lesnuiccs for 
the use of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. 'I'he educ.'iled peison appieciates betiuly. 

Character. 'I'lic educated person gives responsihle direction to bis o\wi 
life. 

II. The Objectives of liiiiiian Rehition.shi|) 

Respect for Humanity. 'I'he educated person imts lunnan i elationsbips 
first. 

rriendships. The educated person enjoys a licli, sincere, and varied 
social life. 

Cooperation. Tlie educated iierson can work and play with others. 

Courtesy, 'Fhe educated jiersim observes tbe timcnities of social be¬ 
havior. 

Appreciation of the Home. 'I'he educaterl iierson appieciali-s the family 
as a social institution. 
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Coiuervation. of the Home. The educated pcrnoii coiisei vcs family 
ideals. 

Homewaking. The educated person is skilled in honiemnkinfr. 
Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 

III. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

Work. The educated producer knows tlie sati.sfactioii nf j^ood woik- 
manship. 

Occitpahoml Information. The educated producer under,staml.s the 
requirement and opportunitic.s for variou.s jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated ptoducer has .selected his ticcupa- 
tion, 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer .siicceed.s in hi.s chosen 
vocation. 

Occupational Adfustment. The educated producer maintaims and im¬ 
proves his efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appi-eciatcs the 
social value of his work. 

Personal Economics. The educated consumer plains the economic,s of 
his own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer dcvelop.s .staiidard.s for 
guiding his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer i.s an informed and skill¬ 
ful buyer. 

Consumer Pi oieclian. The educated consumer takes appi oiiriate meas¬ 
ures to safeguard his interests. 

IV. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 

Social Justice. The educated citizen is .sensitive to the disparities of 
human circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions, 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to muler.staiid .social 
structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment, The educated citizen has defenses against propa¬ 
ganda. 

Tolerance.^ The educated citizen respects honest diffcrencc.s of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a icgard for the nation's re¬ 
sources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen mea.smes scien- 
contribution to the general welfare, 

WoHd Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member 
01 me 'World commmiity. 

Tutn Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

onomic lieracy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 
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Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 
Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an nnswervinp; 
loyally to democratic ideals.^ 

Il will be observed that these statements arc not fundanieulally 
different from that of llerlieit S[)encer almost a half-century at;i) m 
which he defined education as preparation for “complete livinp;,” which 
included activities in five principal categories in the following ordei of 
importance: (1) self-preservation, (2) rearing and discipline of off¬ 
spring, (3) economic life, (4) social and political relations, ( 5 ) leisure. 

Essential Relationships.—To suniniaiizc, it is the |)ur])ose of edu¬ 
cation so to stimulate and guide the growth of the individual that he 
will function effectively in certain areas and activities of life ipinn the 
importance of which there is fairly general agreement among careful 
students of education—vocation, home, citizenship, and enjoyment of 
leisure—and will also possess in high degree mental and physical health 
and vigor and the skills and interests appropi late to most effective 
learning in the future. The curriculum nni.st be the best jiossible selec¬ 
tion and arrtmgement of stimuli to experience resulting in tbe maxi¬ 
mum growth toward the kind of person who will function effectively in 
the areas indicated by a sound statement of the objectives of edtication. 

At all times in the organization and revision of the curriculum, the 
general objectives of education must be kept in mind and a balance 
maintained so that growth will he stimulated toward all objectives. 
Citizenship and health should never be subordinated or neglected in 
favor of education or leisure, nor vice versa. Fiach general objective 
of education must be analyzed and broken down into limited objectives 
or types of human growth which arc essential to or cimtribute greath’ 
to the attainment of the objective. Such an analysis will nut only 
contribute to the selection of curriculum materials but is almost es¬ 
sential to any high-grade curriculum jilanning, 

4. Types of Educational Growth or Educational 
Outcomes 

Types of Educational Outcomes—For the purposes of this dis¬ 
cussion, it is convenient and practical to think of the, outcomes of 
learning experiences as belonging to different classes according to 
their nature. Among the types of educational outcomes are tbe fol¬ 
lowing ; 


“ The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. The Rducationtil Policies 
Commission of the National Kcliication Association, lO.lK, ni). ■''(1, ‘Jit, and IIIK 
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1. Detailed, factual information 

America was discovered by Columlnis in 1402. 

A foot is equal to twelve inches. 

Carbon dioxide is used in a common foi in of lire-extinguisher. 
Six and eight are fourteen. 

London is the capital of England. 

2. General principles 

A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete tlionght. 
To divide by a fraction, invert the fraction and multiply. 
Distance = rate X time 

3. Understandings, meanings, dehnitions, general concept.s, orienta¬ 
tions 

The meaning of democracy 
The concept of giadual progre.ss 
Orientation in a new comimuiity or school 
The meaning of cooperation 

4. Skills emphasizing mental activity 

Ability to add, subtract, imiltiiily, etc. 

Ability to think logically 

Ability to outline or abstract piinted materials 

Ability to express self in »vi ilten form 

Ability to read rapidly 

Ability to conduct group conferences 

5. Skills emphasizing motor activity' 

Riding a bicycle 

Handwriting 

Skipping 

Swimming 

Painting 

Clear enunciation 


6. Habits 

Various habits of neatness, e g., putting away tools after use 

-""I"").' 

Capitalizing crossing all “t’.s” anrl dotting :dl "i’s'' 
becking all arithmetical computalion.s 
/. Ideals 


Ideal of being courteous 
Ideal of being honest 
Desire to be well thought of 
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Desire to I^e like a certain person 
Desire to be respected as a good worker 
Desire to help playmates and friends 

8 . Interests 

In national public affairs 
In flowers 
In airplanes 
In skillful speech 

In inipioving one’s own social graces 
In new scientific discoveiies 

9. Tastes 

Like lor good literature 
Dislike for rowdincss 
Like for exercise 

Like for company of intelligent persons 
Prejudice against cheap literature and low-grade movies 

10. Attitudes 

Open-mindedness in mattcis of religion 
Appreciation of the good qualities of jiersons of other eolor.s 
Acceptance of persons of low economic status 
Commitment to democrac}’’ 

Opposition to unfair practices 

Each of the objectives of education, c.g., effective citizenship, 
recreational efficiency, domestic competency, is .'ichieved only by the 
development of contributory psychological outcomes of severtil, if not 
all, of the ten lyjies outlined in the foregoing. The curriculum exists 
tor the purpose of providing the exiierience which will guide and stimu¬ 
late the growth and development of the approindale psychological out¬ 
comes and therefore must be .so chosen, arranged, and brought into 
contact with the learner as to produce those onleoines which arc in¬ 
dicated from an analysis of the objectives of education. 

The determination of what should he included in the cuniculum 
may best be made by proceeding sumewbat as follows : 

1. Determine the objectives of education in terms of tlie kind of 
ultimate end product desired, c.g., the good citizen, vocational 
competence, etc. 

2 . Determine for each of the cluiracterislics of the kind of per.son 
desired the necessary or coiUrilnitoiy information, attitude.^, in¬ 
terests, skills, habits, tastes, coiieepts, principles, and under 
standings. 

3. Select and arrange according to pupils’ intere.sts, ahililiiN, anil 
previous growth such curricul.'ir materials a.s will result in the 
development of the necessary information, skills, altitudes, etc. 
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upon first thought this procedure seems quite logical and practical. 
If these determinations and selections could be made ohjoctively and 
accurately, we would indeed be well on our way toward a science of 
education,’ Needless to say, however, the matter is not as sinqrle as 
that. There are too many factors involved, and too much information 
which is not available is needed, particularly in step 3. Curricular 
materials result in different experiences in different individuals, and 
experiences apparently alike result in different influences upon growth, 
to say nothing of the fact the school is only one, if indeed a most 
important one, of the sources of environmental inllucnccs upon growth. 

Types of Behavior Components.—Nevertheless it is a useful pro¬ 
cedure, almost indispensable to clear thinking about the curriculum, to 
break down each of these principal areas or objectives of education into 
smaller units. There is not any one thing that wc can call good 
citizenship. It is made up of a great variety of components in behavior, 
and each of these is a phase of growth which requires guidance and 
stimulation. To enumerate even the majority of these would involve 
more space and time than are available here. They tend to fall into 
categories, however, and the good curriculum is balanced in that it 
does not fail to provide stimuli for all categories. 

Let us review briefly these categories as they a])ply to good citizen¬ 
ship. Being a good citizen involves each of the following: 

1, Knowing what is right and effective in the society m which ihc 
person is a citisen. This knowledge consists of some which must 
have been learned previously, particularly fundamental principles, 
some which the citizen will most probably possess incidentally to 
his life in the society and some which he will have to acquire as the 
specific needs arise. 

2- Being willing to behave in a way which is right and effective. This 
may be in part a matter of heredity, hut it is probably in larger pai I 
a matter of learning. To insure riglit and effective behavior, the 
individual must be invested with appropriate ideals and attitudes 
and he must be kept from the development of unfavoralile ideals 
and attitudes, e.g., ideals of excessive personal power or gain, 
ideals of racial, national or regional supremacy over others, atti¬ 
tudes of ill will or contempt toward other groups or classes of 
society, and attitudes of indifference to matters of honesty, sexual 
regularity, the welfare of others, etc. 

3. Being willing and able to behave in an appropriate and effective 
manner also involves the possession of interests zohicli will lead 
one to read and investigate and to become informed relative tc 
matters upon which intelligent decisions must be made by the citi- 
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zenry ol the society in which one lives and to dischargee the duties 
of any office to which one might be elected—e.g., labor problems, 
international relationships, various types of private and public 
social security. 

4. Developing appropriate skills -—skills in getting on with others, in 
self-expression, in thinking clearly, and in evaluating what he may 
read or hear on questions confronting or likely to confront citizens 
of his time, 

5. Arqiiiri‘iig •wealth of appropriate habits, so that right and effective 
behavior is only to a small extent a matter of conscious decision. 
It becomes more and more automatic due to habits of industrious, 
honest, thoughtful behavior. 

6. Acquiring a zvorking collection of iisef-ul concepts and basic gen¬ 
eral ideas which enables the citizen to understand and evaluate 
human experience and proposed lines of social action. FIc knows, 
for example, what constitutes democracy, communi.sm, fascism, 
and socialism. He is not satisfied with cheap sul)stitutes for de¬ 
mocracy and is not stampeded by fine-sounding lint fallacious 
doctrines or deceived by the application of terms like connniinisin 
or fascism to practices which are really democratic in nature, 

The foregoing brief analysis might well be expanded into an analy¬ 
sis which would occupy a sizal)le volume in itself. No teacher would 
be capable of carrying in mind all the possible skills and attitudes which 
we may call behavior components even should he be capable of listing 
all of them. Indeed he must become so oriented in such matters tliat 
he recalls them in service as an artist, not as a scientist. 

The teacher and any one else participating effectively in course of 
study construction must think througli what information, conce[)ts, 
habits, skills, interests, ideals, attitudes, tastes, and api)reciations are 
required for good citizenship, health, recreation and leisure, and home 
leadership and efficiency. This is an important intermediate step 
which can be eliminated or skimped only at the peril of poor course of 
study construction. Only after such a determination can one safely 
proceed to plan for experiences for learners which will result in au}'- 
thing like the maximum contribution of school subjects to the aims 
and objectives of elementary education. 

Behavior Components and Instruction.—Ifacll of the objective.s 
of education is achieved only to the extent that appropriate behavior 
components have been accjuired. Vocational compelence, for example, 
consists of skills, habits, information, attitudes, and interests. Some 
of these are general or universal in that they apply to all or a great num¬ 
ber of specific occupations. Some are quite specialized in their applica- 
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tion. Some behavior components—e.g., atLiUides toward industry, 
skills in reading—are involved in several, if not in all, objectives of 
education. 

It is the function of instruction to stimulate experience which will 
result ill desirable growth, i.e., the acquisition to an oplinmm degree, 
considering time limitations and the capacity an rl maturity of tlie learn¬ 
ers, of as many as possible of the behavior coiniionents invi lived in the 
various objectives of education. Behavior comtionents .shouhl he ac¬ 
quired in proportion to the importance of the contribution which eacli 
one makes to the attainment of the educational objectives and the num¬ 
ber of objectives which it aids the learner in attaining, ft mnv become.s 
increasingly clear how complicated the mailer of adapting instruction 
to objectives really is, especially when one recngniy.es that with the pas¬ 
sage of time there is certain to be an increase or decrease in the relative 
contribution of some of the more specific components (certain items of 
information, specific skills, etc.) to a given objective of education. 


Concomitant Behavior Outcomes.—The process of curriculum 
construction is further complicated liy the fact that the attempt to 
develop desired behavior components always gives liy-producls— 
sometimes quite important, sometimes quite uudesirahle. To this 
sort of outcome of instruction or learning Kilpatrick ajiplierl the term 
concomitant outcomes. Terhaps they are more the result of the meth¬ 
ods of instruction than of the content, hut it is hard to drarv the line, 
and it is clear that some grow' directly out of content, 

A child’s attitudes toward school, toward aulliorily, toward learn¬ 
ing in general, toward^ himself, toward his parents, and tow-ard his 
classmates are usually mfluenced by the degree to which he finds the 
curncuiuni or parts of it interesting and apparently useful, and liimself 
capable of mastering it, liis interests in vai ions fields of lcarnin»- or 
vocations are undoubtedly affected by his experiences udtli school 
subjects as they are taught. 

guiclance, mental hygiene, and 
pioblem boys and girls are well aware of this phenomenon and can cite 
impressive mstances in which teachers have caiisccl llie development 
of most powerful growths in personality—some of lliem malignant and 

Very often the concomitant or by-product outcome is much mon> 

Srm-fglSi^ 

tion'^Linhrfn'J'rince.Uives in imsirnc- 
i. Learning activities which appeal to the child as pleasure-giving 
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or otherwise worth doing result in favorable attitudes toward cver}- 
thing associated with their learning activities, including the subject, 
the school, and the teacher. To a much smaller degree learning and 
instructional activities will result in these favoralile attitudes if they 
appeal to the learner as worth doing for the sake of the resulting learn¬ 
ing, even though not pleasurable in themselves. 

Less effective in developing favorahlc attitudes arc in.struclion 
activities which are both unplca.sant and seemingly unlikely to resull in 
worth-while learning. It is important to bear in niind that the learnei 
must not only be convinced that the learning likely to result is worth 
while to him, but also that it will bring him returns not too far in the 
future. 

Also very important with respect to concomitant learning is the 
degree to which the learner succeeds in mastering the tasks involved m 
the learning activities. If he fails consi.stcntly or freciuently, he is most 
likely to develop unfavorable altitudes toward the materials, the sub¬ 
ject, the schools, and the teacher, and is (juite likely to develop a lack of 
confidence in himself, at least with respect to the jiarticular field of 
learning. 

5. COOUDINATION Oil CuRlUCtll.UM WITH Ol'IIKR FaCIORS 
InFLOKNCINC! ChtOWTII 

The teacher, as well as other curriculum-makers, .should beai m 
mind at all times that the effect produced upon the child is the re.sull 
of a considerable number of factors, of which the curriculum is onl) 
one. The direct effect is the resultant of a number of coinjiouenl foices, 
one of which is the ciuricular materials 

Among the other cnviroumenlal components may be meiilioned 
the following : 

1. The previously acquired background of the learner uiebuhug. 

a. Vocabulary 

b. Intel csts 

c. General information 

d. Background in the iiarticular field 

e. Ont-of-school experience 

f. Attitudes 

2. d'hc home background of the learner including • 

a. Interests and altitiules of the jiarents 

b. Upportimilies for study-- physical aspeeis, books ami peii - 
odicals, a.ssistance of parents 

c. Experiences and activities whieli are a part of home living 
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3. The effects upon growth of other contemporary inlUienccs : 

a. Radio 

b. Movies 

c. Newspapers and periodicals 

d. Library 

e. Companions 

f. Work experience 

g. Contacts with adults 


The instruction cannot be planned except in view of, and in ad jiist- 
menttOj the forces which influence the individual’s growth, any more 
than it can afford to ignore the hereditary'factors in growth. The 
school is indeed a supplementary institution. This fact has important 
implications for the teacher and for his functional activities which 
should be mentioned at this point. 


The Supplementary Nature of School Instruction_By reason 

of its supplementary character the school must keep in at least fair- 
adjustment to the rest of the learner’s environment. 

1. The specifications for the desired product of the schools must be 
drawn in the light of the conditions and demands of society as the 
learner will find it, including those conditions in contemporary 
society which call for compensatory or corrective education. 

2. When some other social institution or area of the learner’s en¬ 
vironment no longer influences growth toward the objective of 
education as it did formerly, the school must follow one of three 
alternatives. It must (a) re-educate the particular social institu- 
tion or some other agency to take over and serve as a replacement 

b) allow the particular educational service to go unperformed, or 
(cj adapt the school program so as to assume the particular func¬ 
tion no longer operative. 

influences of out-of-school experiences dupli¬ 
cate those of the school, the school should (a) determine the degree 
andVhf instructional activities are no longer necessary 

and (b) adapt instruction so as to eliminate superfluous activities^ 

The Curriculum and Changing American Life.—It is unfor 

probteX “ocX, al Lr'TT- “'rf iMcmatiofml 
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citizenship, for home membersliip, for recreation, and for other tilings 
increases or decreases. Changes are likewise required in the nature of 
school education itself. 

In another place in this volume will be found a discussion of im¬ 
portant changes in American life to which the school must adj ust itself. 
No more will be said on the subject at this point other than to point 
out two very important facts: 

1. The course-of-.study maker and the teacher must possess a work¬ 
able orientation with re.spect to American life, its conditions, its 
prolilems, its currents and changes, and they must be able to evalu¬ 
ate American life in terms of the changing demands which it 
makes upon education. 

2. The course-of-study maker and the teacher mu.st visualize accu¬ 
rately the other components of human growth—the influences of 
home, church, the press, commercial entertainment, the radio, in¬ 
dustry, and social companions upon the development of informa¬ 
tion, skills, habits, concepts, ideals, and attitudes, 

It follows naturally that if school instruction is to remain in any¬ 
thing like adequate adjustment to the needs and conditions of Anu'ri- 
can society as the learner will find it and to the learner’s needs and 
responsibilities as he will find them in that society, teachers, textbook 
writers, and other curriculum-makers must be in touch with American 
society—its Institutions, its problems, its trends, and the iinidications 
of all these for the curriculum. It is also a logical corollary that the 
curriculum should lie regarded as a growing, living thing which in all 
probability is at least a few steps behind in its adjustment to the needs 
of learners and of society. As a matter of fact the lag of the curriculum 
behind conditions and requirements of the times is in many respects a 
matter of decades rather than of years. 

The Curriculum and Changes in Pupils.—Not sufficiently recog¬ 
nized is the fact that the interests of children of airy given age al.so 
change with the passage of years. Their customs, what they read, 
what they like to do, how they like to play, their attitudes toward 
parents and teachcr.s—all these and many other characteristics of 
children imiiortant in the adjustment of curriculum to the individual 
are matters that do not remain fixed—as textbook writers and imli- 
li.shcrs and the more discerning teachers and principals have learned. 

Significant Variation of Individual Responses.—It has been oli- 
served that education is an individual matter. The growth of a group 
of individuals may he stimulated or guided by a common stimulu.s—a 
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book, a lecture, or a picture—but it is not the group that gr.nvs, it is 
the separate individuals who compose the group. I here are as nuui) 
separate and dilTerenl growth results as there are individuals within 
the group. From any poem or short story one iudir idiial may inciease 
his iWrest in reading and a confidence in school and the teacher, while 
another pupil may develop a prejudice against poems and .stories, an 
increased dislike for school, and an increased lack of conlitlence in the 
teacher. Still another may develop an appreciation of good reading, a 
respect for the teacher, and a lack of confidence in himself. 

One is reminded of an experiment in chemistry employing a rack of 
test tubes containing different lic]uids and a beaker with still another 
liquid. Upon being mixed with some of the fluid in the beaker, the 
liquid in one test tube will turn brown, in another green, in another 
black or maroon. What transpires in a child's mind, and indeed in his 
nervous system, is a matter both of the outside stimulus and the inside 
apperceptive mass. Therefore it is necessary not only 1 o offer d i ff erent 
subjects but also to lead the children in one class learning one suhject 
to do, read, say, think, and feel different things. The curriculum must 
be flexible enough to provide for this. 

There has been for some time a tendency in practice toward differ¬ 
entiation of pupil groups according to differences in needs, interests, 
abilities, and industry Today the tendency is in anolhei direction— 
that of adaptation to the individual or small groups wilhin the class. 

There is also a pronounced tendency to adapt all as])ectH of learning 
situations to the individual. It has become apparent that, whether 
sections for instruction are formed on the basis of general mental 
ability, of probable need, or of any other criterion, there wdll ahvays 
remain a wide variety among the abilities, capacities, interests, present 
needs, future needs, and experiential backgiound of the Individuals 
who compose the sections. 

The Consequent Responsibility of the Teacher_Hecausc of 

these ever-present significant variations, courses of study must always 
be regarded as flexible, tentative outlines. It is well In have courses of 
study, as it is often well to have textbooks, hut in practice they must 
be adapted to the individuals in the class. This of course is largely the 
responsibility of the teacher. 

It is the teacher’s responsibility to bring the pupil into contact with 
problems and challenges which will facilitate tire exploration of his 
interests. It is the teacher’s lesponsibility to bring the pupil into con¬ 
tact with things to do, to read, to say, to make, to hear, to feel, to see, 
and to challenge, and thereby to insure future behavior which will he 
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desirable in terms of the objectives of education and of the potentialities 
of the individual. This of course calls for a fund of kriovvledg-c on the 
part of the teacher about the individual pupils. The teacher sliould 
have convenient access to pertinent data on the pupil’.s special interests, 
vocational, recreational, and social; on the expanse of his vocabularies, 
especially his listening and reading vocabularies ; on his general intel¬ 
lectual ability; on his .special aptitudes, mechanical, musical, and the 
like; on his out of school experience; on his physical developing; on 
his stock of schoolbook information, the areas of hi.s maladjustment, 
if any, and his most pronounced attitudes, ideals, and prejudices. 

It is upon all these types of background of the individual learner, 
and more, that experience is projected for interpretation. The degree 
and nature of effects of experience upon the growth and future conduct 
of the learner are conditioned by his background. With respect to 
many of these items, the majority of learners of a given school grade 
or section may be relatively homogeneous, but there are always sig¬ 
nificant deviations. Because of these deviations, principals, super¬ 
visors, and teachers are, to a far greater extent than formerly, sys¬ 
tematically gathering and recording data concerning pupils. Whereas 
formerly the data were not made available to teachers (at least not 
conveniently available), in many schools today it is for the teacher’s 
use that such data arc gathered. Naturally, an alert teacher who has 
trained herself will soon come to note and carry in mind many im¬ 
pressions and facts concerning each learner. She should ntjt only be 
on the lookout for these and be constantly thinking of ways to adai)t 
the curriculum to the individual, but she should record her data for 
future use by herself and other teachers. 

The Curriculum and Methods—While it is serviceable for the 
purposes of discussion to differentiate between curriculum and meth¬ 
ods, it should be recognized that they arc inseparably interrelated 
and are associated parts of the educational environment of learners in 
school.'' While methods may be thought of as the procedure of bring¬ 
ing the learner into contact with the stimuli to exi)eriences which will 
result in influencing his growth, one must not lose sight of the fact 
that methods are also educational slinuili or important parts of stimuli 
of educational experiences. 

It should be clear that pupil growth is determined both in nature 
and amount by the method of causing learners to have the experiences 
thought to be effective in developing the desired types of growth. 

" See Chapter IS, “Selecting and Organizing Learning Materials." 
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What happens to the learner educationally is detenninecl in part, and 

often in large part, by such aspects of methods as ; 

1 The degree and adequacy of adaptation of learning materials and 
' activities to the maturity, interests, and background of the learner, 
to the objectives of the unit, and to the subject of insti uction 

2. The nature of questions and questioning evaluated in the light ol 
’ their adaptation to the interests, abilities, and backgrounds of the 

learner, the objectives and sequence of the unit, and subject of 
instruction 

3. The opportunity provided for initiative, planning, and responsi¬ 
bility on the learner’s part 

4. The definite efforts of the instructor to emphasize ideals, attitudes, 
tests, judgments, and understanding as conlrasted with factual 
knowledge and subject skills 

5. The evaluation techniques of the teacher and the comscfiuent rela¬ 
tive emphasis upon such things as those mentioned in Number 4 

6. The opportunities provided for such experiences as applying jrrin- 
ciples to life, projects and other "doing” activities, group coo))era- 
tion, discussion, and community participation 

7. The manner of speech and other aspects of pcrsonaliLy of the 
teacher 

While the opportunities for writing method into lexlltooks and 
courses of study are limited, the final determiner of the curriculum 
is the teacher and she should not fail to recognize her resjjonsilnlily 
for providing the most effective school environment for growth toward 
the obj ectives of education. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. To what extent in your opinion do teachers think of education as 
assisting young people to be happy, useful, healthful citizens and 
parents ? Give examples for your answer. 

2. Be able to give a five-minute talk on the significance of the relatively 
long period of infancy in the human species. 

3. Make a list of ten areas of growth which are controlled largely by 
heredity, and ten which are controlled largely by environment. 

4. Make a list of a few ways in which one learns or grows wliich are 
determined largely by out-of-school or preschool experience. 

5. Be prepared to give a five-minute talk on ‘‘The teachei as a deter¬ 
miner of growth.” 

6. Write in your own words your idea of the olijectives of elementary 
education, 

7. List three specific examples of each of the ten types of educational 
outcomes. 
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8 . For one of the olijectives of education list at least one of each of the 
ten types of educational outcomes. 

9 . What are concomitant outcomes? Give several examples. What is 
their relative importance in later life ? 

10. What, if anything, do you think the school can and should do relative 
to out-of-school environmental influences upon the child ? 

11 . Be able to give a five-minute talk on “The curriculum and changing 
American life,” considering the inferences to he drawn from the 
material of this chapter. 

12 . Why do individuals lespond differently to the same subject matter in 
instruction ? What can, or should, the teacher do in regard to lliesc 
differences ? 



chapter 4 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND MOTIVATION 


1. Principles of Learning 


The Laws of Learning—Over a period of more than half a cen¬ 
tury, various students of learning have attempted to disccjver and 
state the “laws of learning.” Nothing like common agreement has 
been obtained upon any one statement of a set of such laws, though 
in almost every instance it is obvious that the so-called “laws” do 
express the operation of principles which are real and effective—which 
condition learning. 

That no final acceptable statement has yet been made may be 
attributed to a number of causes. In the first place, instead nf learning, 
there exist learnings: and these learnings, e.g., the learning of facts, 
the learning of skills, and the learning of ideals, are not all of the same 
type with respect to nature and phenomena, They do not lake place in 
exactly the same manner, and consequently there is no set of laws 
which underlie all types and operate in the same manner with respect 
to all. Secondly, it is quite difficult to differentiate completely one 
from another all the various operative principles of learning. They 
seem to overlap somewhat. 

On the following pages, no attempt will be made to set forth or to 
defend a consistent, complete system of laws of learning. Instead, the 
effort will be made to describe briefly the most important principles 
which a successful teacher must observe in theory or in practice and 
preferably m both. The teacher who understands the nature, the im¬ 
portance, and the more important implications of these laws will not 
on y understand and better evaluate suggestions for teaching pro¬ 
cedures, but, if possessed with at least average capacity for creativeness 
and imagination, will be able to plan the details of teaching procedures 


The Principle of Activity, Use, Frequency, Exercise, or Repe- 
1 ion. It IS axiomatic that one learns only by some activity that goes 
n in IS neural system; seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling, thinking, 

p ys'cal or motor activity, or some other kind of activity. Thelear ^ 
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must be active in some way with respect to what is to be "learned,” 
whether it be information, a skill, an understanding, a habit, an ideal, 
an attitude, an interest, or the nature of a task. Sometimes being 
“active” no more than once produces a modification of the individual 
of such a nature as to result in a desired degree of learning of more or 
less permanency. An individual may never forget a certain happening 
or some aspect of it. Ordinarily, however, the activity must he re¬ 
peated if the desired learning is to be achieved. 

Other factors being equal or inoperative, learning is in proportion 
to the frequency of the repetition of the activity. Other factors— 
interest, vividness, attention, effect of the activity, interval between 
repetitions, readiness for the activity, and bacicground of the learner- 
are, however, rarely if ever equal or inoperative. Mere repetition, if 
conducted under unfavorable conditions, may not result in learning 
what is desired. It may in fact result in learning other things not 
desired : there may be concomitant undesirable outcomes or mi.sunder- 
standings. For some reason repetition, if it takes place under favor¬ 
able conditions, tends to result in more permanent learning in the fields 
of skills and habits than in the fields of information and memory in 
general. 

The learning efi'ects of repetition are conditioned by the spacing 
of the repeated operations, though no general rule can be stated. In 
learning to spell a long word, to operate a complicated macliine, or 
to type, one repetition a day is usually not effective. At that rate 
one forgets between repetitions all or practically all one learns from 
one repetition. On the other hand, continued repetitions in immediate 
succession in many situations reach the stage where further reiictition 
at the time yields no learning dividends because of fatigue, loss of 
interest or attention, or other reasons, some of which we arc not alile 
easily to identify. 

The Principles of Recency, Disuse, and Relearning_What one 

forgets, how quickly, and how completely, depends upon so many 
factors that it is not possible to predict exactly the effects of for¬ 
getting. It is obvious, however, that what one has learned but has 
not used or recalled for some time is for the time less well learned. 
If a fact is well learned, one may not be able to recall it at all after 
a period of disuse, depending among other things upon the [icri(Kl 
of disuse, the degree of overlearning, and the interest of the learner 
in it. Skills and habits, particularly motor skills and habits, do not 
fade nearly as quickly nor as completely as facts. To a lesser degree, 
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the learning of attitudes and interests likewise persists longer than 
the learning of facts. It is surprising how a telephone number or a 
street address, one’s own for example, which was once well learned, 
may escape recall after a year or two, while the skills involved in 
riding a bicycle, playing a piano, or rowing a boat will persist in 
considerable degree until the general physical deterioration of old 
age sets in. The necessity of use to prevent forgetting suggests 
cumulative reviews and programs of maintenance of important facts, 
principles, interests, skills, and habits. 

Ordinarily, however, relearning requires less time and effort than 
original learning. Quite frequently when it is necessary to relearn, 
e.g., to restore a skill or knowledge in a certain field to a former 
level, the saving is often as much as three fourths or more in terms 
of time. This is especially true in the field of skills. Usually it is 
much less than a third or a half when the learning has to do with verbal 
memory. The greater the learner’s understanding and meaning for 
him of the subject matter, the greater the saving in relearning. 


The Principle of Effect, Satisfaction, or Annoyance.—The im¬ 
mediate effect of any activity upon the future activity of an organism 
is conditioned by the immediate effect of the activity in terms of the 
richness of the experience. One remembers best those experiences 
which were particularly painful or particularly pleasurable. One 
lends to avoid repeating an activity which is likely to cause a repeti¬ 
tion of unpleasant experience. "The burnt child dreads the fire ’’ 
and he remembers well the pain of the burn. Likewise an individual 
IS prone to remember a humiliating experience, though one may forget 
wh^ one was trying to learn when the humiliating cxjieriencc occurred 
The results of many experiments performed with a view to dis¬ 
covering how far the effects of learning activities influence learning 
seem to indicate clearly that rewards and punishments are effective 
^d that naturally pleasant and unpleasant effects condition learning. 

_ owever, the principle of effect operates unevenly and is influenced 
m Its operation by other principles. It is clear too that the by-products 
or concomitant effects of the use of artificial rewards and punishments 

fflt” mi .■><■.■<= than offset the ™lue of tha 

ea nmg. Perhaps one of the most desirable and powerful types of 

lie L^ there N dependent to a considerable extent upon 

ethu there is mind set, purposiveness, or consciousness of mean- 
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ingful relationships. If to participate in a certain learning activity, 
for example, forces one to cease effort in an area or in a direction 
in which one is interested before one is ready to desist, it is most 
likely to produce irritation or rescntfiilncss, at least at first. If the 
learning activity fits in with activities in which one is interestingly 
engaged, or seems to contribute to a purpose which is in the miird 
of the learner, the effect is pleasurable and therefore favorable to 
learning. 

Knowledge of Success and Failure.—Hundreds of experiments 
have been conducted in efforts to discover the effects of knowledge of 
progress or lack of progress upon learning progress. It has usually 
been found that knowledge of success improves learning more than 
lack of information concerning progress. The results of these experi¬ 
ments are not entirely consistent and are difficult to interpret. It 
seems clear, however, that in the first stages of learning the majority 
of learners, especially young learners, are more effectively influenced 
by commendation than by condemnation. Continued scolding usually 
has a negative effect, It appears that commendation is most beneficial 
when the learner needs encouragement to revive his flagging spirits 

One must remember that imlividuals respond differently to adverse 
criticism and to jiraise. Censure is relatively more effective with 
capable learners and with confident extrovert learners, frciiuently more 
.so than too much praise. Criticism, except of the most friendly sort, 
is likely to do more harm than good with less capable learners and 
sensitive learners of the introvert type. In general, teachers who fre¬ 
quently give mild encouragement mixed occasionally with a mild, 
friendly, and frank type of criticism, are more effective than teachers 
who are ever adversely critical or lavishly commendatory or who 
vacillate from severe criticism to extreme jiraisc. Knowledge of 
failure seems to have different results upon different individuals and 
according to circumstances. It seems most likely that knowledge of 
failure, especially with respect to chronic or complete failure, is liarni- 
fill to many and beneficial only (1) to those who have not made very 
sincere efforts to learn or (2) when the knowledge of failure is diag¬ 
nostic and not loo discouraging. Knowledge of failure may be helpful 
in bringing into focus just where the failure is and what has caused it, 
without giving the individual the impression that greater achievement 
is impossible for him. 

The Phenomenon of Association.—Since the time of Aristotle at 
least the principle of association in learning has been recognized as 
important. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the English 
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Associationists, who constituted an important school of thought in 
psychology, centered their attention upon theones or philosophies of 
learning based upon the phenomenon of association, T.hey believed 
that ideas which can be associated in the mind with other ideas tend to 
be recalled more readily than ideas not so associated. When, one of a 
pair or group of ideas is recalled, the other or othcts tend to be lecalled 
also. The more associations a particular idea forms in the mind of 
the learner, the more readily it is recalled. 

Several types of association should be recognized, including asso¬ 
ciation in time, contiguity in space, and contiguity of meaning. If 
two or more experiences occur at the same time or are in consciousness 
at the same time, the subsequent presence of one in mind tends to 
bring into consciousness the other or others. When one idea, feeling, 
or act has occurred in the experience of an individual immediately 
preceding another idea, feeling, or act, the recurrence of the former 
tends to cause the recurrence of the other. Likewise ideas which have 
been in the mind of the learner, associated as to their place in space, 
develop the property of association so that the recall of one tends to 
bring the other into consciousness. Thirdly, ideas which are asso¬ 
ciated in meaning in the mind of the learner develop a tendency to be 
tied to each other in future consciousness. A special type of this 
principle is the principle of sequence. The applications of this prin¬ 
ciple in learning are varied and widespread, being operative esiiecially 
in learning which involves sequence in the formation of habits, the 
development of skills, and memorizing. 

The implications of this principle for learning and teaching are 
many and of great importance. Experiences which should occur 
together, or in sequence, in future thought, action, or feeling, should 
be experienced together or in sequence in learning. By so arranging 
the learner’s experiences one may go far in conditioning future 
cxpeiience. The applications are not confined to the areas of skills, 
habits, or ideas, but are found also in the area of emotional rcaction.s. 
It is not only possible but unavoidable that a feeling of sadness, anger, 
humor, reverence, joy, or duty shall be so conditioned that it will 
recur when an experience recurs which has been previously associated 
with the same feeling. One may be conditioned to feel sad in a certain 
house, to feel reverent in the presence of a cathedral, to fed inferior 
m the presence of a certain person or situation, to feel belligerent when 
a certain idea, e.g, fascism, is mentioned, to feel admiration when 
strength is exhibited, to feel friendly toward a given word, idea, or type 
of person, and to feel afraid in the presence of a snake, a large body of 
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water, or of a certain type of responsibility in eonnccLion with which 
one has previously felt unsuccessful or unhapp}-. 

For teaching, one of the more important implications of the prin¬ 
ciple of association is that what one wishes the student to retain, 
subject to ready recall, should be associated with a variety of other 
things, particularly with needs and applications of what is being 
learned. This phase of learning is important in transfer of training, 
discussed later in this chapter. The degree and certainty of “transfer” 
is proportional to the iiuniher and strength of associations hetweeu 
the situation first experienced and the situation to which transfer is to 
take place. 

It is also a matter of common observation that an important factni 
in retention is meaning or understanding. The better a passage, a 
skill, a definition, or the basis for appreciation of an experience is 
understood, the more quickly learning will reach the state of master)' 
and the more recallahle and lasting it will be. The relative inefficiency 
of learning and teaching m schools of previous generations was a 
natural consequence of the attempt to “learn” without understanding. 
The expenditure of time in teaching for understanding is usually, 
particularly w’here permanence is desired, economical of time and 
effort in the long run. “The longest way round is the shortest way 
home” in many instances. 

Phases and applications of the principle of as.sociation may l)e 
seen in such schools of thought in educational psychology as the 
“organismic,” with its “field property,” and the “integration” 01 
“unity” idea and movement. Learning things in relation to each other 
and in relation to some fundamental unifying priiKijile is not the same 
as learning things separately. Ideas, facts, or actions cxiierieuced 
in association arc not the same as the identical ideas, facts, and actions 
experienced individually. There are ineamng.s, new ideas, new' facts, 
new actions, which are not in any one or in the sum of the individual 
ideas, facts, and actions, hut which grow out of and upon the relation¬ 
ships of the components. I'hcrc are events and movements in history, 
attitudes and actions of peoples, scientific phenomena, and (hirer things 
worth learning which are the outgrowth of comhinations of facts, 
ideas, chemicals, and so forth and which etinnot he explained or 
understood from experience of any one component of the coinhinalioii, 
The components must be associated, often in a particular way, to 
produce the re.sultant which is worthy of learning. Conversely, wdien 
a complex learning situation is analyzed and experienced one step at 
a time, great care must be taken that relationships and properties of 
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the complex whole are not lost sight of. Otherwise, most important 
things may escape learning. 

Perhaps none of us is without several experiences winch demon¬ 
strate this principle in a humorous way. When one is expecting a 
telephone call, he may answer the telephone when the doorbell rings. 
A friend’s remaiks may he ridiculously misunderstood because we 
were expecting something different from what the friend actually 
said. To some extent, one experiences what one expects tu experi¬ 
ence—sees what he is looking for even if it is not really there to see. 

The current emotional set or mood also determines, to some extent 
in most instances and to a great extent in some, how a learner will 
react to teaching and to learning activities and materials. It goes 
without saying that if the learner is at the time optimistic, critical, 
weary, enthusiastic about something else, worried, happy, or de¬ 
pressed, what he learns will be associated with his mood when he 
learned it. It is difficult to make any adequate adjustment to the 
varying moods and mind sets of each of a number of individuals in 
a class. Nevertheless, a teacher should realize that these factors con¬ 
dition learning. 

The Principle of Apperception of Mind and Emotional Set,— 
The learning effects of any given instruction upon any given indi¬ 
vidual vary with the individuars mental background at the time, 
regardless of his previous mental content. By mind set is meant the 
degree of absorption of the mind at any particular moment and the 
content of consciousness at that time—the ideas, thoughts and pur¬ 
poses of the moment. Samuel Chester Parker, noted authority of 
a pieration ago in methods of teaching, cites an example of this 
principle from his own experience; 

I was riding in a tram and happened to look over the shoulder of the man 
in front of me at the newspaper which he was reading. I could just see the 
top of the paper and read there the following large headline, extending clear 
across the page; 

GOOD HATS A QUARTER 

Inasmuch as 1 always take advantage of end-of-the-scason reduction sales 
of mens furnishings, this statement interested me (althougli good hats for a 
quarter seemed irapos.sible), and I decided to look into Llic matter further 
wlien I got a_chance. Soon the man left his scat to go into a smoking car. 

remltg ''' 

GOOD HATS A QUARTER 
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the headline lead 

GOD HATES A QUITTER 

It was Monday morning, and the paper in question contained reports ol 
Sunday sermons printed with large-type headlines running clcai across the 
page. If I had been in the religious frame of mind at the time, in.stead of 
the bargain-hunting frame of mind, I might have read the headline concctly 
at the first glance. 

The number is legion of schoolboy howlers or boners which restiU 
from the natural tendency to interprel one ex[)erience in the light of 
previous experience, as indicated in the following examples. 

Reciting the Lord's Prayer one little boy was heard to say, "Plarold he 
Thy name.” Another begged, "Give us this day our jelly bread.” A New 
York child petitioned, “Lead us not into Penn Station.” 

When Umpqua, Ore., pupils were told classes would be dismissed hecau.se 
of teachers' institute, Lonnie Lconaid, eight, startled his parents with: “No 
school tonioriow. The teachers are going to an innocent toot.” 

A first-grader in a Kiikland, Wash., school volunteered to iccitc a nursery 
ihyrae. “Little Miss MufCct sat on a Uiffct,” he intoned, “eating her cmves 
away." 

The children were singing “Oil, Susanna.” Suddenly wc realised Ihrec- 
year-old Billy had a version all his own as he sang lustily, “I come from 
Alabama with a bandaid on niy knee." 

Many suggestions for making leaching effective grow out of thi.s 
principle of apperception, which possesses great validity and under¬ 
spread application. Exphtnations must be made in tlte light of the 
background vocabulary and previous experience of the learner. Cave 
must often be taken (a) to fill in gaps with necessary background foi 
understanding new materials, sometimes in the form of a review: 
(b) to put learners in an appropriate frame of mind for many new 
ideas or learning activities—perhaps sometimes by developing interest 
or a desire to learn, sometimes by explaining the purpose of the 
learning activity, 

Often the failure to utilize this principle occurs not because the 
teacher does not realize its importance but because she does not know 
the background, previous experience, interests, and present frame of 
mind of the pupil, The teacher is usually prone to overrate the puiiil 
in this respect and to presuppose a liackground which exists only to 
a very limited extent if at all. To be most effective, teachers should 
acquire as much knowledge as possible about students in their classes ' 


^ See Chapter 2. 
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by means of interest and experience inventories, vocnl)uhu'y tests, and 
other exploratory devices, employed at the beginning of a year or 
at the beginning of a unit of instruction. 

The principle of “mind set” also operates to condition tire nature 
of the effect of any learning activity or the suggestion to a learner 
that he engage in a given activity. When there is ]n'escnt in the mind 
of a prospective learner a purpose upon the accoinplishiuent of which 
he is intent, an interruption is very likely to he resented. When Hariy 
IS intent upon reading a newspaper, playing a game, or even perhaps 
working a problem in arithmetic, an interruption in the form of a 
suggestion to quit and read a magazine, or go to asseinlily, or study 
spelling is likely to be unwelcome. Unless the suggc.sLed activity is 
one which keenly interests or immediately excites him, the effect upon 
him is much more likely to be one of annoyance than of pleasure. 
The more absorbing and pleasurable the activity in which he is 
engaged, on which he has a particular mind set, the more he dislikes 
interruption. 

There are many today who think that to the growing child the 
complex is not only synonymous with the psycholoyical, Init also with 
the concrete. They are convinced that when complex behavior situ¬ 
ations are broken up into small units of behavior they lieci mic atomistic, 
artificial, and unnatural. They also are definitely of tlie itpininn (in 
particular, those believing in the Gestalt school of thought in psy¬ 
chology) that the child has very great capacities for learning behavior 
of a very complex type, and give many illustrations of a youngster’s 
acquiring a behavior of a complex type with apparently not too great 
difficulty. It js also claimed that, when the com[)lex is hrok-eii up 
artificially into simple units, the youngster is less interested in learning 
because of the apparent lack of applicability in real life, and also that 
the youngster finds it difficult to ixconstruct these units into forms of 
complex behavior which are really the objectives of the instruction. 

At least three important general principles of teaching seem to 
grow obviously out of this principle of learning: (1) the approach 
to new learning activities should be made in such a manner as to 
utilize previous mind sets; (2) quite frequently time and care must 
he devoted to setting the stage by reviews, discussions, observation 
trips, and so forth to prepare the learner for coming learning experi¬ 
ences ; and (3) the probable effect of any learning stimulus, materials, 
methods, or activities upon the learner must he considered in the light 
of "what he already knows or does not know, his interests, alrilities, 
concepts, and tastes. 

Ceilainly more specific principles of teaching procedure have their 
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source of validity, at least in part, in this principle of learning. .Among 
them may be mentioned the following; 

1. Proceed from the simple to the complex 

2. Pioceed from the concrete to the al)stract 

3. Proceed from the near to the remote 

4. Proceed from the fundamental to the accessory 

5. Proceed from the psychological to the logical 

The reader is invited at this point to think of at least one cxanii)le 
showing how each of these principles may he utilized to advantage 
in a field in which he expects to teach, ITe is also invited to think of 
examples of how there may be conflict hclwccn two of these prin¬ 
ciples, e.g., between the first two above. 

The Principle of Readiness.—Naturally one of the more impor¬ 
tant considerations in directing learning is that of the learner's readi¬ 
ness. Algebra can be taught with some degree of success to an average 
child in the fifth grade, hut with great difficulty and uneconomical 
expenditure of time, as is true of the attempt to teach reading to 
learners aged 3 or 4. It may be stated as a general rule that whatever 
may be postponed until later will be learned more easily, provided 
that the learner in the meantime is growing through learning, Natur¬ 
ally, not everything can be postponed, even if it could, valuable ojiiioi- 
tunities for learning would not be fully utili/.ed. Something must 
be taught each year It is a matter of relative readiness. Until 
a decade or so ago, there was a tendency to force learning nic'ilerials 
earlier and earlier in the life of the child. Long division, for example, 
which had once been taught in high school, was introduced m main 
schools as low as the fourth grade. The result was not only uneco¬ 
nomical efforts at learning hut the development of undesirable attitudes 
in the relatively unsuccessful child and misconceptions of his own 
capacity for learning mathematics. 

In recent years, with a growing understanding of child psj'chology 
and a growing realization of the folly of crowding nature too much, 
there has been a greatly increased attention to the matter of readiness 
and an increased recognition of the value of a greater experiential 
background upon which instruction may be based. As a result, thei'e 
has been a tendency to relocate many items of instruction in later 
grades, particularly in the subjects of reading, mathematics, grammar, 
and literature. There have been many attempts to discover at what 
grade, in accordance with the principle of readiness, the various tojiics 
or phases of topics of courses of study should be taught Many iiives- 
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ti<rators have entertained the hypothesis that, just as in tlie maturation 
of a chick there comes a time when it learns most naturally and 
economically to peck for food, so in the life of a chihl there is proliably 
the time of golden opportunity, if one could locate it, when each of the 
various more important things to be Icaincd could he best taught, 
Up to the present, no means have been discovered whcreliy we may 
identify the “golden age.” We have, nevertheless, learned that some 
ages are better than others for some things and this ap[)r(nu'h to the 
impiovement of instruction is still under way. For exampde, reading 
may be best begun on a systematic basis at about the mental age of 
or 7 years. What a child can learn to read well and how soon 
depend also upon the nature, range, pattern, and amount of experien¬ 
tial background 

More intensive study of this principle seems to reveal, among other 
things, that (1) it is not practical to attempt to force nature too fast 
in developing understandings, interests, ideas, or skills; (2) the 
optimum time for teaching various items is conditioned not only by 
the maturation and growing background of the learner, but by his 
developing and changing interests and his growing needs for the 
outcomes in question, (3) the decision must be made on the basis of 
a consideration of various factors, including (a) the necessity for 
learning much before leaving school and (b) the necessity frn' learning 
something early as a basis and background for understanding and 
learning other things; (4) with few exceptions, there is no very special 
time at which the human is “ready” for any particular subject matter; 
it is a matter of adapting the instruction to the learner's degree of 
readiness both in terms of basis for understanding and in terms of his 
interests and needs. 

Factors of Interest, Effort, Attention, Vividness, Intensity.— 
It has long been observed that the contribution of repetition to learn¬ 
ing is not only a matter of frequency hut also of other factors, 
including the attitude of the learner and his ability to attach meaning 
to the materials. Perfunctory drill or repetition is relatively ineffec¬ 
tive, as in reading passages with a low level of attention and interest. 
Experimenters have discovered that repeating materials for the sub¬ 
jects of the experiment to learn does not always result in any 
appreciable degree of learning. It seems clear that learning is de¬ 
pendent largely, in addition to accurate repetition, upon a type of 
experience in which there Is a high level of attention and in which 
there is upon the learner’s part an interest in the learning activity 
and an interest in achievement of learning. Learning is achieved 
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most quickly and completely when the learner is an active and a ivilliiuj 
participant in learning activity. 

Many experiences are retained indefinitely even though there was 
no repetition. In this category are cxjicrienccs of unusual intensity 
or meaning to the individual. One rarely forgets the sight of a dying 
person, a violent storm, a very humiliating incident, a most eagerly 
sought reward or victory. One also tends to remember longer his 
more vivid learning experiences of a less spectacular nature—the 
visualized, concreted, colorful, more or less dramatic and lifelike ones. 

Because of the prime importance of this principle and because of 
the difficulty in obtaining a high level of interest, attention, and active 
participation among learners for what we try to teach in school, a 
later section of this chapter will be devoted to discussion of the 
approaches to motivation, interest, and attention. 

Physiological Factors.—Several physiological factors condition 
learning to an appreciable extent. Learning declines with fatigue, 
particularly learning of very difficult or abstract materials or pro¬ 
cedures, but physical fatigue must be of a very mark-ed degree before 
it in itself interferes seriously with learning. Ordinarily, fatigue 
affects learning iirincipally by interfering with or dividing attention 
or is of the nature of mental fatigue, ennui, or boredom. It tends to 
interfere more with the acciuisition of understanding than with rote 
memory, more with acquisition of complex and fine skills than with 
habits. 

Pain tends to interfere with learning much In the same manner 
as does fatigue, serving to distract attention rather than to pi event 
learning if attention can be maintained. Drugs have various effects 
upon learning, most of them inimical or negligible. Some drugs 
serve to px’oduce wakefulness or alertness for a time and to that exteiil 
contribute to learning. 

Learning is materially conditioned by the general physiological 
condition of the individual. Individuals with nutritional defects, with 
chronic fevers or with systemic infections of any sort, with very low 
blood pressure, or with glandular malperformance are almost certain 
to be handicapped in learning. Such effects are noLiccahlc not onl\’ 
in individuals, but in regions where these physiological maladjust¬ 
ments are comnion. 

Learning and Intelligence—What one can learn and the rapidity 
of learning arc very much dependent upon the capacity of the indi¬ 
vidual for learning—apparently upon the composition and modifi<'i- 
bility of the cortex and the nervous system. Learning capacity is not 
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irreatly dependent upon race or sex. A teacher .'jhoiilf! learn the limits 
set by heredity for each of the individuals in eadi of her dasse.s (I.Q.) 
and the stage of mental maturity or ability ( jVI.A.) tiiid adapt teaching 
materials and methods accordingly. 

For the slow or dull learner there must he concrete, .scn.sory, life- 
like, simple, practical materials and activities; for the bright pupil 
there must be challenges in the form of com[)le.K ali.stract materials 
and materials and methods calling for ingenuity, generalization, and 
creativeness. 

The Phenomena of Transfer of Training and Formal Disci¬ 
pline_Learning outcomes achieved in a specialized .situation or re¬ 

stricted field may function under certain conditions in other specialized 
situations or restricted fields, or in all fields. Ideals of honesty and 
honest behavior developed in the classroom.s tend to carry over to life 
outside the classroom. However, neatiies.s developed in arithmetic 
may be expected to carry over to neatness in person or in room very 
little if at all, primarily because nealnc.ss in person and nealne.s.s in 
arithmetic, though both referred to as neatness, are very largely two 
different things. The degree of carryover or transfer is known to 
depend upon certain principles which may he stated as follows : 

1. The degree to which there is identity or similarify between the 
training situation (stimulus-response) aud llic field or situation 
to which transfer is made as to (a) conteiil: ideas, facts, princi¬ 
ples, concepts, vocabulary; and (b) pn)ce<lnre : of study, of action 

2. The degree of general intelligence and iinaginalinn of the learner 
which will enable and cause him to reengnize that tlie effects of 
training in a previous situation or situations apply to various new 
situations; to think in a given new siliuilioii of llie [iii.ssibililies 
that might he employed 

3. The degree and extent to which in the original training a general 
ideal was held before the learner, eg., the idesd of neatiies.s, ami 
the extent of the possible areas to which transfer could be made 
was emphasized, e.g., the transfer of the study of general rules 
of English grammar to oral and written expro.ssion. 

It is of the greatest importance that teachers lie constantly alert 
to the possibilities and point out the more useful applications or 
tiansfeis of what is learned to areas or situations in which s[)ccific 
training for reasons of lack of time or equipment could not he given, 

2. Interest, Attention, Effort, Motivation 

It IS one of the most important and fundamental rc.spoii,sil)iliLics 
of the teacher to see to it that the pupils for whom she is responsihic 
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engage in appropriate learning activities with suflicient ardor and 
with sufficient attention to assure substantial learning progress. If 
the learning activities are selected and arranged appropriately and the 
approach and the per.sonality of the teacher attractive, most younger 
children will be found to be eager to learn. That the condition 
diininishe.s somewhat as the child becomes older is in part attributable 
to the failure of teachers to adapt materials and methods to his accpiiied 
interests and potential interests. Many well educated and scholarly 
teachers often have very limited success in teaching, because of their 
inability to get learners to engage in the activities emphasized for 
learning. 

The most successful teacher is the one who has the knack or the 
know-how or the personality (usually a combination of all these) to 
get children to do those things which they must do if they arc to 
learn, with a spirit which they must have if they are to learn well. 
She must be able to put pigiils in a frame of mind and to plan learning 
activities so that they arc interesting in themselves, meet specific felt 
needs of the learners, and are entered upon and continued with vigor 
because of genuine values rather than artificial incentives such as 
rivalry, marks, and love of approval. 

Evaluation of Incentives to Learning Activities_The relative 

value of motives or incentives to learning activities may he judged 
by the following criteria : 

L Power of apju'ol' the degree to which the incentive .stimulates the 
learner to continued learning aetivity 

2. Universality of appeal: the propnition of the learners involved 
who will be motivated by the incentive or motive 

3. Concomitant ediicaliona! oiilcoiiu’s: the nature of the educational 
effects of the use of the incenlive (a) upon the learner’s attitude 
toward and interest in the subject, (b) upon the. leauier'.s altitude 
toward the teacher and the school in general, (c) upon the learn¬ 
er’s attitude toward himself and his capacities, and (d) upon the 
development of social and ethical characteristics 

It is a common hut niifortimatc practice of some teacher.s, c.siic- 
clally beyond the lower gradc.s, to use incentives [irimarily upon the 
basis of the first two criteria above and to ignore the third. As an 
educational policy this is .shortsighted, fallacious, ami miju.stifiahle. 
The practice is followed so generally liccau.se many teachers are willing 
to sacrihee long-term educational gains in order to meet immediate 
difficulties by destroying or failing to develop permanent interest. 
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No matter how effective the use of a given incentive may be (appeal 
to rivalry, use of honor rolls, threats of failure, ftm cxami>lc) as a 
means of goading children to do piohlems and cxcicises in tuithmetic 
or study spelling lessons, it is unwise to employ it, if by so doing the 
teacher fails to develop an interest in the subject or activities involved. 
Indeed it is actually reprehensible to resort to that kind of incentive 
if it causes the pupil to dislike the subject and to develop altitudes 
likely to cause him to avoid further participation in tlie.se activities. 

A century ago Horace Mann, the great evangelist for public educa¬ 
tion in New England, wrote the following : “If a teacher desire.s that 
his pupil should be a great man rather than a good one, or that he 
acquire wealth rather than esteem; or that he slioiild ina.ster Latin 
rather than ride his own spirit, or attain high official prcfei nient rather 
than love the Lord his God with all his heart and his nciglihor as 
himself—then he will goad him on by the deep driven siuir of emula¬ 
tion or any other motive until he will outstrip his fellow, at whatever 
peril to his moral nature.” 

It is not difficult to appreciate the observation of a parent who 
protested, "Even if my son did make a B in that teaelier’s course, 
I would have preferred that he not have studied imdor her at all. 
What little scientific information and jargon he learned, he will soon 
forget, and certainly It is poor return for the dislike which her 
teaching developed in him for science.” 

The practices of teachers who use general artificial devices for 
stimulating learning activities possess other objectionable rpu'dilics. 
They constitute very dehniie incentives for children to study for these 
artificial rewards rather than for educational growth itself. I’hcy 
fail to lead children toward intellectual interests and contribute to the 
tendency of children to cease to study when the artificial pre.ssures arc 
removed. In addition, the power of the artificial devices, like those of 
drugs, diminishes with continued use. 

Many of these artificial incentives breed undesirable character 
traits such as conceit on the part of the brightest and dcs[)air on the 
part of the least able, overdeveloped appetite for comiielilion and for 
winning, destruction of the tendency to work with and for others as 
opposed to working against others, and a willingness to cheat, to 
use various devices to mislead teachers, and t(r “learn” only what will 
be checked up on. 

Some incentives commonly employed have much power but ajiply 
to a small minority of a group of learners Honors and distinctions 
do not apply to all the superior students and have little appeal to the 
student who lealizes that his chance of attaining the honors or dis- 
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tinctions is neglit^ible. The possibility of failure is of little motlvaling 
value to students who with a little effort can be certain of passing. 

Some incentives appeal to all or nearly all students but do not apiieal 
in a manner likely to result in vigorous learning activity. In this 
category may be placed the desire to be a good citizen or to be of 
service to humanity, to be a learned rather than an ignorant person, 
to be a success in life, and many others which are ton general or 
remote to stimulate immediate learning. 

Types o£ Interest, Attention, and Needs_As John Dewey 

pointed out clearly in 1913,“ attention is essential for economical 
(earning and it is directly dependent upon and girnvs out of interest. 
Where interest is lacking, learning activity goes on under the handi¬ 
cap of divided attention and mental activity. “External mechanical 
attention,” as Dewey said, “to a task as a task is inevitably accom¬ 
panied by random mind-wandering along the lines of the ideasnrable, 
The spontaneous power of the child, his demand for realization ol 
his own impulses, cannot be suppressed.” Wherever there is effort to 
attend, there is an inherent weakness; and while there are occasions 
when “effort” or the “will” to attend must be resorted to, it should 
not be overworked, as it so commonly is in classrooms. 

Interests areoftwo kinds, direct (intrinsic) and indirect (mediate). 
Attention may be spontaneous, gi-owing out of interest, habit, or 
sensory insistence, or it may be forced by the will or by unwelcome 
distraction. 

Needs may be classified as immediate or deferred, and as intrinsic 
or mediate. From a mediate need, a need not for the thing itself as a 
means to an end, indirect interest and forced attention usually follow. 

Direct and Indirect Interest.—It is not always easy to distin¬ 
guish sharply between direct and indirect interest. There are some 
things that we are interested in doing merely because to do them 
gives us pleasure. We are interested in these activities lieeause they 
satisfy predispositions, yearnings, and tastes whicli may be either 
inherited or acquired. Examples of direct interests are those com¬ 
monly exhibited by children, in hearing funny stories, in “reading” 
picture .stories (comics), and in playing some forms of games and 
the interest some children have in drawing or in making a stamp 
collection. 

An indirect interest is one such as that in studying because of the 
need to know something or the desire to make a goocl mark or not to 
appear stupid in class, An indirect interest may and often docs be- 

2 John Dewey, Interest and Effort in Education. 
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come a direct interest. Often pupils study because of an indirecl 
interest, Witli good curricula and a good teacher, these pupils, or 
many of them at least, should eventually become interested in learning 
activities. One of the most important functioms of all teaching is to 
develop a variety of keen, desirable inleiests. Unfoitiinately most 
“schoolmarms,” male and female, sacrifice interests to the much less 
valuable outcome of temporary mastery of school subject information 
or skills. 

What Activities Are Interesting?—Most individuals have cer¬ 
tain identifiable predispositions. They are like tastes. Some things 
they just like to do, Most children like to be active physically, though 
this desire decreases as they approach maturity. Most childrcu are 
curious, particularly about things that are strange. Most hoys and 
girls like contests, particularly group contests. Many other interests 
common to children may be identified by lire observing teacher. 

What is interesting depends upon current value to the learner and 
to those of his age group at the time. Children usually like to do what 
other persons of their age are doing and thijik worth doing. 'I’o some 
extent, varying with clififerent individuals, what is interesting depend.s 
also upon what others in geneial seem to like to do and believe worth 
doing. 

Interests are also individual. What inlere.sls one child may not 
interest another. One enjoys making things. Another prefers to 
talk about airplanes. One likes to play in sand, anotlier to be with 
a group, another to read stories, and another to work with clay. 
Many teachers began their work not because of their interest in teach¬ 
ing but as a means of livelihood and later developed an interest in 
teaching for itself, 

Attention: Spontaneous or Forced.—One usually gives spon¬ 
taneous attention to that which is of direct interest to liim. No effort 
of will is required. To those activities which are performed not 
because of any direct interest but for some ulterior purpose one forces 
his attention. It is, to be sure, a matter of degree. Some activities 
are of sufficient direct interest or have become so nearly a matter of 
habit and routine that little effort is reciuired to pay attention to them. 
Spontaneous attention is the type one gives also to loud noises, moving 
objects, and strange sights, which may or may not he pleasuralile 
or even interesting in themselves. 

Wheiever there is forced attention, the learning situation is not 
at its best, attention is divided. At least some consideration must 
be given to the matter of forcing attention, and always there is com- 
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petition for attention. There is rarely the degree of attention we 
think of as absorption. 

Motivation and Need: Generic and Specific.—While there arc 
those who believe that children should engage only in activities which 
arc intrinsically interesting', they liiul it difficult to convince many 
other interested parties of the wisdom of their pn.silion. There is 
much of value to be learned which, at least at first, must he learned 
by means of motivated activity The learner must be caused to engage 
in the activity necessai-y for learning not becau.se of direct interest 
but because by so doing he may gain something he wishes or avoid 
something he docs not like. He operates with forced attention from 
indirect interest and is stimulated by a motive. 

To be motivated one must feel a need. He must wish something 
and must feel that to engage in a given activity will enable him to 
accomplish the satisfaction of that desire. Quite often, in fact almost 
daily, teachers themselves must develop motivation, either specific or 
generic. Often a person has need for a particular knowledge or skill 
for a specific purpose. He may, for example, need to know the loca¬ 
tion of certain cities to understand the significance of certain current 
news, to be able to type in order to get a kind of position he dc.sires, 
to know certain facts in order to operate oi to re[)air a radio or an 
automobile, to be able to use a certain tool or machine in order to 
make something he wishe.s to construct, or to develop skill in speaking 
or acting in order to make a debate squad or to take part in a iilay. 
All these are specific needs. Jmr the purpose of motivating and 
developing interest in the performance of learning activities the siiecific 
need is of relatively great effectiveness, depending upon the keenness 
with which that need is felt. 

There is another type of specific need which plays an important 
part in the techniques of the best teachers. It is the ]elt need created 
by bringing pupils to see what arc the specific deficiencies in their 
learning achievements. For this purpose diagnostic tests constructed 
by the teacher f if not otherwise available in textbooks) should be used 
frequently and teachers should observe for deficiencies young learners 
at work. (See Chapter 19, Section 3, for a detailed di.sctission.) 

Genenc needs do not orilinarily con.stitute a motivating force as 
powerful. The appeal to generic need docs not develop a permanent 
interest in the activities or field of study. In addition it is likely to 
result in harmful concomitant outcomes—dislike for the subject, the 
teacher, the school, or all of these. Yet appeal to generic need must 
be made frequently because commonly learners will not feel a specific 
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need for the outcomes of the learning activities contemplated or for 
the activities themselves. Appeal to generic need should, therefore, 
be made only -when there seems to be no intrinsic interest or practical 
felt need. Generic need is a need for some outcome of learning 
activity which is not a need for the particular instructional or learning 
materials, an outcome to which other materials or outcomes will also 
minister. Of this broad type is the need felt for good marks, for 
approval, for education or knowledge in general, and for preparation 
for higher grades. Also included are the needs felt to satisfy the 
desire for achievement, to help a team, to satisfy a sense of duty, or to 
avoid criticism. Almost any subject may be motivated by appeal to 
generic needs. 

The appeal to some specific need or needs is to be preferred 
wherever such a need exists, not only because it is likely to be of 
greater motivating power and less likely to result in undesirable out¬ 
comes, but because it associates the learning materials, activities, and 
outcomes with their practical applications and thereby provides train¬ 
ing in application as well as understanding of the practical significance 
of the outcomes acquired. 

Immediate versus Deferred Needs and Values.—One of the most 
important characteristics of a need is the proximity of the time when 
the need will become immediate. The degree of motivating power 
is in proportion to the nearness of the time when what is to be 
learned will be useful. What is needed today is of much importance. 
What will be needed next week is less impelling. What is needed 
next year seems not at all pressing. What will be needed when one 
is five, ten, or twenty years older may appear to be of great value 
theoretically, but it is not likely that many young learners will be 
keenly motivated to study such matters at the present time. They are 
not likely to be vigorously motivated by learning activities which 
serve remote needs, in preference to alternative activities which are 
intrinsically interesting and therefore pleasurable or activities which 
minister to current or immediate needs. 

Positive and Negative Needs and Motivation_Generic and 

specific needs seem to fall readily into one or the other of two catc- 
goiies, positive negative. Human beings do many things in order 
to achieve something desired and many other things to avoid some¬ 
thing undesirable. A child may practice on his violin because he 
wishes to be able to perform well on it, or he may practice liiecause 
his parent or teacher will censure him if he does not practice. A 
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learner may study a selection in literature because he enjoys it or 
because he Tears beinj^ unable to perform satisfactorily when called 
upon in class. 

It must be recognized that often the positive and the negative arc 
different aspects of a single motive. A student may engage in learning 
activities both because he wishes to excel, or at least to achieve a 
fair mark, and also because he wishes to avoid appearing inferior 
or making a low mark. Specific needs, as well as generic needs, may 
be either positive or negative or Iioth. For example, a student may 
learn what is involved in making a good table on wliich to study, 
or what information is needed to understand certain current news 
not only to achieve a desired objective but also to avoid failure in a 
specific undertaking. 

While the degree to which the need appeals to a learner is most 
important, it is also true that positive incentives or needs are usually 
more effective than negative incentives or needs. While a slightly 
attractive reward is less motivating than the prospect of a serious 
punishment, rewards usually arc more effective than punislnnent.s. 
They are, on the average, not only more effective as motivation, but 
they arc definitely much les.s likely to jiosscss undesirable concomitant 
outcomes such as distaste for the subject matter or learning aclivit}', 
dislike for the school and tlic teacher, and untoward effects iijion per¬ 
sonality that result from fetir and compulsion tlirongh fear. The 
fact that teachers employ negative incentives docs not establish a 
presumption in their favor l)ut stands as a testimonial to the lack of 
ingenuity, time, or industry on the teachers’ part. Sarcasm, humilia¬ 
tion before classmates, and other puni.shmcnls are disappearing from 
practice among the more successful teachers. 

Natural versus Artificial Incentives.—Whenever it is necessatw 
to resort to motivation which is of the nature of a reward or a punish¬ 
ment other than the natural outcome of learning, an artificial iiici'ii- 
tive is employed. This is always the case in the appeal to generic 
need. Artificial incentives ai'c broad in their scope of application in 
that they appeal to the large majority of learners, They also quite 
frequently possess consideralile motivating power. However, from 
the point of view of developing permanent interests, effects upon 
personality and upon pupil-tcacher relationship, and other concomitant 
outcomes, they are most likely to he definitely harmful, and should be 
employed only in the absence of natural incentives, specific needs, or 
intrinsic interest which will motivate learning activity sulTicienlly to 
result in a high degree of attention. 
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Distractions.—Earlier in this chapter attention was called to the 
distracting element in forced attention when an indirect interest is 
employed. Mind wandering is probably always present to some 
degree unless the activity itself is satisfying. There are, of course, 
other types of distractions which should be kept at a minimuin dur¬ 
ing learning activities^competing stimuli and activities, including 
conversation, physical discomfort, feelings of compulsion, feelings 
of failure and inadequacy, and the like. 

Goals, Objectives and Knowledge of Achievement.—In almost 
every instance motivation is improved if definite, achievable, and 
not too remote goals are set up in the mind of the learner. Remote 
general goals and objectives should whenever possible be broken clown 
into smaller and more immediate goals. Practical goals and objec¬ 
tives of learning activities are abilities to do, abilities to recite, objects 
or parts of objects made, the solution of problems, the answering of 
questions, the completion of projects, the attainment of skills or ele¬ 
ments of skills, the formation of habits, and the like. Abilities "to do" 
include such things as to be able to tell a funny story, to carry on a 
conversation, and to follow directions. Assignments should be fi )rmu- 
lated in terms of such goals—specific, attainable, and seemingly de¬ 
sirable—not in terms of amounts of materials to be read or of number 
of repetitions or of general remote goals such as “to be able to siieak 
more effectively,” “to understand the history of the American pco])le,” 
or “to appreciate music.” These genera! objectives should not be 
ignored. The learner should be conscious of them and desirous of 
attaining them, but they must be broken down into more immediate 
subgoals. 


Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

Different authorities use different terms in speaking of repealed expe¬ 
rience as the basis of learning, e.g., activity, use, frequency, exercise, 
and ropcfilton. What differences do you sec between the meamng.s 
of these terms as employed in formulating a fundamental principle 
of learning? ' 

2. Think of two examples of ‘•learning” more or less permanently a fact 
or an attitude from one repetition only, and two examples of relative 
failure to learn after many repetitions. Explain why there wa.s learn¬ 
ing or not m each case. What laws or principles were in vol ved in the 
cases where there was learning? 

forgetting from lack of recent repetition- 
one of a fact or facts and one of a skill. Which tends to be more com¬ 
pletely forgotten from disuse? 
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4 Mention some ways of employing “associatioiib'' to insure retention 
of facts or habits. 

5. Give a live-minute discussion of “Readiness”—its meaning and appli¬ 
cation to learning. 

6 , What are the principal unique or diffeicnt elements, and what is the 
common clement, m the meanings of ink'rest, cjjort, altcntlon, vivid¬ 
ness, intensity? What is the relation between interest and effort, 
interest and vividness or intensity, attention and vividness? 

7. What are some of the imphealinns for classroom work of the effect 
of fatigue upon learning? The effect of malnutrition upon learning? 

8 , Select one school subject and think of some learning outcomes of that 
subject which transfer to broad areas in life—outcomes that ordi¬ 
narily transfer in large amounts. Do any other subjects result in the 
same transferable outcomes? 

9 Mention three methods of getting learners to apply themselves which 
you think are good and three which you think are bad. Evaluate each 
on the basis of ( 1 ) power of appeal, ( 2 ) universality of appeal, and 
(3)concomitant outcomes. 

10. Give two examples each ; 

a. of direct and of indirect interest 

b. of spontaneous and of forced attention 

c. of generic and of specific need 

d. of immediate and of deferred need or value 

e. of positive and of negative motivation 

f. of natural and of artificial incentives 

11. Discuss the role of goals in learning—the clTectivcness of specific 
goals upon effectiveness of learning activities and the possible cdTects 
of knowledge of relative success or failure upon learning, 

12. Take one side of the following question and be able to defend it in 
class. “Forcing children to perform unpleasant learning activities 
is desirable educational expeiience.'’ 
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TEACHING FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
LEARNING OUTCOMES 


As suggested in Chapter 3, educational growth may he cnnsidered 
as being of a number of varieties. Individuals may grow educationally 
by acquiring infomation —specific or general—and with various 
degrees of understanding. One may grow educationally, for example, 
by acquiring knowledge of the location of cities, mountaims, and rivci s, 
or knowledge of the rules of grammar, mathematics, or science, or 
knowledge in the form of understandings, i.e., "knowing” in the sense 
of knowing the significance and characteristics of a person, species, 
object, process, institution, or idea. One may also grow educationally 
by acquiring mental skills, motor skills, or habits of thought, feeling, 
or action. 


One also may grow educationally by acquiring u/cu/.s-—desired 
goals in the form of traits one wishes to acquire or staiulards one 
wishes to attain and to support—and by develojjiiig attifiiilcs~rch- 
tively fixed tendencies of emotional reaction to individuals, to groups 
of people, to ideas, to institutions, to social practices, and to philoso¬ 
phies. 

Finally, one may grow by acquiring intcrexis in tir prcdispnsltion.s 
toward certain specialized fields of knowledge, certain activities, and 
individual persons, animals, or objects and by acquiring tastes —pref¬ 
erences for certain kinds of experiences in reading, hearing, seeing, 
or doing. For example, one may acquire interests in historic places, 
inventions, sports, drama, dress and appearance, and tastes for certain 

types of literature, art, music, games, social intercourse, or theatrical 
presentations. 


In this chapter there will be presented general basic couceiiLs of 
(1) the relationship of learning and teaching to each of these ly|)e,s 
0 educational growth and (2) the procedure in promoting learning 
o_ each of these types. In subsequent chapters, more detailed discus¬ 
sions of echniques of teaching for various ty],cs of growth will be 
presented. 


8o 
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1. The Acquisition of Knowledge—Information, 
Concepts, and Understanding 

One may grow educationally by acquiring knowledge (a) in the 
form of verbatim statements as, for example, being able to state 
that “A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete thought" 
or to recite a selection from literature or a passage from a book; 

(b) in the form of the gist or general idea of a paragraph or other 
passage, or of an event, a person, a movement, a process, or some 
other part of experience which one can state in one’s own words; 

(c) in the form of a general principle, concept, or rule which one can 
state in one’s own words or can apply to a given situation, case, or 
problem. These three types of knowledge vary characteristically 
with respect to the degree of understanding necessarily involved. 
Within each of the three categories learnings also differ in the amount 
and nature of understanding. Reciting verbatim from memory may 
be achieved with little or no understanding or meaning and frequently 
is being accepted as implying understanding and in lieu of more valid 
evidence of understanding. 

Fortunately the tendency in teaching for the past several decades 
has been to put much less emphasis upon verbatim memorizing. It is 
not only difficult and time-consuming, quickly forgotten, and of little 
value unless accompanied by a high degree of understanding of the 
meaning of the words memorized, but there are relatively few state¬ 
ments or passages which there is any real need to memorize verbatim. 
Usually nothing can be gained by reciting a set of words verbatim 
unless there is understanding of the meaning of the words. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, much of the activity of the 
schoolroom had verbatim or memoriter learning as its main objective. 
Verbatim recitation was impressive and was commonly accepted as 
evidence of learning of meaning. This was particularly true in times 
and among persons who were in awe of formal statements, long and 
unusual words, and bookish materials. Ability in verbatim recitations 
tended to set its possessor apart. In recent decades there has been a 
growing tendency to be more concerned with abilities to apply knowl¬ 
edge than with the mere possession of knowledge or what passed for it. 

It may be desirable sometimes to memorize beautiful passages of 
literature and statements or rules of procedure, the ability to use 
which depends materially upon recalling exact words and making line 
distinctions. Nevertheless, verbatim recitation without rich under¬ 
standing not only possesses little utility, but to most learners it is a 
very difficult and distasteful task. Even the ability to use rules and 
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precepts which are employed completely and continuall} is aided very 
little by verbatim memorization. 

It should be clear that, in studying proceduies of teaching for 
acquisition of knowledge, one must continually be on guard to dis¬ 
tinguish learning verbatim or near-verbatim fiom leaining the gist 

or general content and import of information. Many of the eonclu- 
sions from experimental work in the psychology of leai niiig tire baaed 
upon experiments involving only verbalini learning, and infereneea 
fioin these conclusions are subject to so many limitations as to decrease 
the value of the so-called basic scientific principles of acquiring 
knowledge. 

Authoritative versus Developmental Methods.—Procedures of 
teaching for the purpose of acquiring information and tmderstancling 
tend to fall into two general categories; (1) the method of learning 
accepted facts or conclusions on the basis of assumed competent 
authority and (2) tire method of developing the student's stock of 
information and understanding by processes of oliservalion and 
reasoning. 

The learning of materials from the printed page or from the spoken 
words of the teacher, the radio speaker, or other persons constitutes 
the first type. The second type is vcpresculcd by procedures in which 
the learners' efforts are centered upon developing tlirougli [iroblem 
solving or the inductive procedure the information or general prin¬ 
ciples being learned. These two types of learning and teaching may 
be de.signated as the authoritative and the devclujnnenlal types of 
procedure. 

The various techniques of teaching do not all fall precisely into one 
or the other of these two general types. Nevertheless, most techniques 
tend to be predominantly one or the other. Among those wdiich aic 
largely authoritative are; 

1. Learning from textbooks or other references 

2. Learning from lectures 

3. Learning from visual or other sensory presentation by the teacher 

4. Learning from class recitations made by one’s sel [ and others 

Among those which are predominantly developmental are (1) the 
inductive procedure by which the learner arrives at a general con¬ 
clusion- for example, the concept of cause and effect, a rule for 
capitalization, the “a" formula in arithmetic (c.g,, a --- wl), certain 
laws of science—by examining- a number of individual cases ; (2) the 
deductive procedure by which the learner arrives at an inferred con¬ 
clusion or solution by reasoning from prevlouslv Icnown or given facts 
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or principles—for examplCj a learner or a class may be atlenipting to 
derive a general principle or to deduce a speciiic conclusion and yet 
receive so much help from the teacher as to make the result at least 
partly dependent upon “authority.” It frequently happens also tliat, 
as a teacher is explaining, she so stimulates the learners or at least some 
of them to think through the matter for themselves as to make the 
procedure at least partly developmental. 

Advantages of Authoritative and Developmental Methods.—On 
the basis of use, distinct advantages arc claimed for both the authorita¬ 
tive and the developmental methods of teaching. The purported 
values of each method may be summarized as follows : 

Advantages of authoritative method: 

1. Economy of time 

2. Presentation of subject matter in a logical manner 

3. Requirement for ability and ingenuity of teacher lessened 

4 . Definite, formal presentation preferred by many students 

5. Body of tangible subject matter given to pupil 

6. Mastery of material presented by authoritative methods ascer¬ 
tainable by accepted insliuments of measurement 

7. Nature and difficulty of the material may justify the direct, 
authoiitative method in.stead of more time-consuming metliod.s 

8. Retention facilitated by reference to textbooks 

Advantages of dovelofnicnlal method 

1. Concomitant learnings may be highly important outcomes such 
as (a) ])Ui)il initiative, (bj independent habits of study, (cj 
technic[ues of problem solving useful in meeting iirobleins out¬ 
side .school. 

2. Sclf-actn'ity required of learner sati.slie.s condition.^ of elTecti\’e 
learning. 

3. Retention can be reinforced by the learner's repeating the de¬ 
velopmental process. 

4. More complete rc.sponsc of the learner in the initial learning 
makes it more permanent, thereliy reducing need for e.xce^si^'e 
drill and repetition. 

5. Reality and vividness of the pupil’s experience in reaching a 
conclu.sion or solving a problem for himself contribute to 
greater understanding. 

6. Activities involved in develoiimental metliods make a greater 
appeal to active energetic children than do the methods which 
foster passivity. 

7. Method prcseut.s greater opportunity for the teacher to oixserve 
and diagnose the individual pupil’s methods of study, personal 
ciualities, and needs. 
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Developmental methods require more skill and Ijackgruund than 
authoritative methods. For this reason, beginning or mediocre teach¬ 
ers are inclined not to use such methods. After having e.xperimented 
with and attained some mastery in their technique and having become 
conscious of their peculiar limitations, the teacher who is desirous of 
improving the quality and effectiveness of her teaching will make in¬ 
creasing use of developmental practices. Developmental methods 
may be employed with marked advantage if good jiidgnient is exercised 
in regard to the degree to which the necessary outlay of time is not dis¬ 
proportionate to the educational outcomes which will probalily result. 

Direct and Indirect Methods_Fortunately one can learn from 

the experience of others as well as from one’s own experiences. Other¬ 
wise for a given individual the scope of learning would be limited and 
time-consuming. One can learn, for example, about the appearance of 
an object without seeing the object, about a process without seeing the 
piocedure, about sounds without actually hearing them, aljout pains 
without feeling them, about a person, a business, a war, a legislative 
body, or a treaty without having any direct experiences with them. 
Learning can result, and a great deal of it does, from what is called 
vicarious experience—the experience of others at second hand. Prac¬ 
tically all that one receives from newspapers and from the radio, in 
fact from all printed or written material, from all spoken words, and 
from all forms of graphic art (pictures, graphs, models, and the like), 
is vicarious experience. 

The relative advantages of direct and indirect methods are similar 
to the relative advantages of developmental and authoritative methods, 
as will be recognized from a comparison of the two types of methods. 
In learning from one’s own personal experiences one is likely to learn 
more accurately, to retain what is learned longer, to understand more 
completely, to be more interested in the process of learning, to sec 
better the value of the things learned, to enjoy more greatly the learn¬ 
ing activities, and to learn more quickly and more completely. 

Nevertheless, many of the things which are desirable to learn must 
be learned from vicarious experience. It is not possible to experience 
those things which have already happened and which canncjt l)e caused 
to happen again for the purpose of teaching history. The same is true 
of most of the content of science, geography, and the social studies, and 
of some of the content of all other subjects. 

The teacher should at all times recognize the limitations of the use 
of vicarious experience in learning, and she should so plan the learning 
experience that it will suffer as little as possible from those limitations 
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Pictures, models, field trips, dramatization, and other representations 
should be employed frequently in order that vividness, accuracy of 
details, pupil interest, and understanding may be achieved. The learn¬ 
ing situation should possess as much of reality as is possible subject 
to limitations on the expenditure of time and money. Because of the 
great superiority for the purposes of learning and teaching of various 
approaches and substitutes for reality and personal experience, Chap¬ 
ter 16 is devoted to the di.scussion of the values, uses, types, and 
techniques of visual and auditory aids. 

Teaching for Retention.—Quite often information once accpiired 
leinains with one, more often it does not. Information is retained in 
the sense that one’s neural tissue is so modified that the mental content 
may be experienced again in the absence of the original sensory stimu¬ 
lus. Whether every experience permanently modifies the tissue in¬ 
volved so that there is always the possibility of recall, or only a portion 
of experience so modifies the tissue that retention is permanent, is not 
definitely known. One does know, though, that much of what one 
experiences cannot be recalled. Whether in a given instance this re¬ 
sults from failure of retention or failure of recall cannot be reliably 
determined. 

The pupil does not retain all the information he acejuires, or it he 
does he is not able to recall it, Much of what he has read, of what he 
has been told, of what he has cxiiericnced directly (visually or other¬ 
wise), and of what he has dcveloiicd foi himself inductively or deduc¬ 
tively he is able to recall after an interval. 

Several factors operate to deterinine what elements in a learning 
experience will he retained. One of the chief factors is the intensity 
or vividness of the experience. The degree of intensity of an experi¬ 
ence is conditioned by 

1. Degree of interest in the experience, its .stimuli, and it.s outcome 

2 Elements novel to the situation 

3. Understanding of the significance of the experience 

4. Impressions made by emotionally charged e.xperic'iices 

5. Variety and intensity of the sensory reactions involved in the 
experience 

6. Absence of irrelevant cli.stracting factors such as hunger and 
worry 

7. Degree of attention to and concentration upon the exjieric'nce 

8. Physical fitness 

Because of the difficulty of arranging classroom learning situations, 
in which all these factors are present, it is necessary to strengthen 
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initial learnings by drill and review. Properly used, the developmental 
inetliods described in earlier sections of this chaptci nie effective in 
promoting satisfactory retention. While appropriate recitation pio- 
cedures such as skill in questioning and giving assignments arc im¬ 
portant, they are poor substitutes for really challenging, lifelike prob¬ 
lems in the classroom. 

The principles of drill applicable to retention of knoudedge arc 
analogous to those for the development of skills and habits. These 
principles are discussed in Chapter 13. 

Teaching for Understanding.—The distinction liclween acquiring 
information without understanding it well and acquiring information 
which is relatively well understood is of great importance in teaching, 
To acquire information with relatively little understanding (1) is 
difficult and requires more time than it is worth in most instances; 
(2) taxes student interest and lends to build uiifavoralile student at¬ 
titudes toward the subject, the teacher, and the school; (3) yields the 
learner little satisfaction in its acquisition; (4_) means that the student 
will be able to make little use of it and is likely to misaiiply it; and (5) 
fails to furnish the learner with basic understanding u-hieh would en¬ 
able him to learn and understand other things helLer. 

Many schoolboy lioners are the natural results of learning withmit 
understanding, e.g.; 

The circulatory system consists of veins, aitcries, and artilleiies. 

Socrates died from an overdose of wedlock. 

Wifehood indicates a woman’s maitial status. 

A large proportion of misunderstandings and hence limited, in¬ 
effective, or wrong learning, results from the learner’s lack of knowl¬ 
edge of the precise meaning of words. No matter how much he may 
recite acquired information, it is of little or no value to him if he dues 
not know the meaning of the words or the significance of the informa¬ 
tion with respect to its uses and implications. For this reason alone, 
if for no other, teachers should take especial care to see that learneis 
learn the meaning of all important words in the more im]iortant 
materials being studied. 

Understandings involve a knowledge of the implications, niCt'in- 
ings, and significance of units of information, e.g., the impuvlance of a 
knowledge of the relative merits of clifTcreut brand names of canned 
foods m a unit on con.sumer buying. Understandings also involve the 
answers to questions as to how something behaves under various 
conditions, its uses, and its properties—e.g,, what happens to a copper 
wire when too much resistance is developed to an electrical current. 
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Understandings are also concerned with the significance of each 
of die steps in a process and of the sequence of steps, In problem 
solving, for example, one gets the problem in mind, searches for 
pertinent data, arrives at a tentative hypothesis, and checks the tenta¬ 
tive hypothesis for verification. 

Understandings likewise deal with cause and effect and other rela¬ 
tionships such as concomitant variation (eg., height with weight, 
salary and experience, intelligence and .scores on art aptitude tests). 
In the development of understandings, the following procedures, dis¬ 
cussed more fully elsewhere in this voliinie, are useful. 

1. Explanations—verbal and with illubtration 

2 . Problems of application 

3 . Problems of evaluation 

4. Discussions among learners 

5. Aids, visual and audio 

6 . Methods, develo[)mental as opposed to authoritative 

Another important type of knowledge is the gencial concept, e.g., the 
nature of social responsibility, of a typhoon, of the poverty of India. 
Concepts include defimtions, The increase and enrichment of con¬ 
cepts is one of the most valuable educational services a teacher can 
render a pupil, and yet tlie ‘‘schoolmann," the novice, and the lesson- 
hearing type of teacher are ineffective at producing thi.s precious type 
of educational growth. 

2, Acquisition of Hauits and Skili.s 

The psychology of habit fornialion and the psychology of the de¬ 
velopment of skills arc very much the same. A habit is an acquired 
propensity for the organism to behave in the same pattern every time a 
ccitain condition or set of conditions is present 111 the environment or 
behavior of the organism or 111 both. The stimulating or conditinning 
environmental element may lie quite specialized. It may involve a 
sequence in time, as when, iinmedialely upon arising, one is conscious 
of being about to go to meet a person. It may be any person, any of a 
certain group of persons but no one with whom we are intimate, or 
it may lie an individual with whom we are well acquainted. 

Basic Psychology of Acquiring Habits and Skills.—d'he funda¬ 
mental principles underlying the acquisition of habits and those 
underlying the acqui.sition of skills are very much the same. Funda¬ 
mental is the factor of rendition. A habit re.snlts from going through 
the same behavior pattern a number of times under the same environ- 
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mental situation or conditions, A skill results from rcpcatinjf a certain 
lieliavior pattern and improving it with respect to speed and accuracy, 
accuracy meaning effectiveness with respect to a given olijectivc. 

In acquiring both habits and skills, it is most important to repeat 
the behavior pattern without exceptions. Failure to iiciform in the 
given pattern under the given situation in forming a habit and failure 
to behave in exactly the same way and in the same sequences (except 
as limitations of the present ability of the individual may prevent) in 
developing a skill should be avoided in the estalilishnient of satisfactory 
liehavior patterns. 

In both types of learning, opportunities for repetition should not lie 
spaced far apart, especially in the first stage of learning. For econom¬ 
ical and effective learning there must be interest and understanding 
of need, of use, of skill, or desire to be able to achieve the skill. This is 
especially true of the development of a skill. To iiisnre the certainty of 
performance in the case of habit and improvement in the case of a skill, 
the performance must be associated in the mind of tire learner witli 
pleasurable consequences, especially in the case of sldll development, 
e.g,, satisfaction resulting from the knowledge or the expectation of 
improvement which more than compensates for whatever fatigue or 
boredom accompanies practice. 

Permanence of Skills and Habits.—Skills and halhls, 1)oth phys¬ 
ical and mental, when once developed to a reasonably liigh degree of 
certainty and efficiency are relatively permanent acqui.sitions, far more 
so than detailed information. For that reason, as well as I)y reason of 
the essential nature of a great many skills and habits as integral parts 
of important education, the teacher must be alert to realize when the 
opportunity is at hand to contribute to the formation of a desirable 
habit or the development of a useful skill. 

3. Acquisition of Ideals and Attitudes 

Teachers are ordinarily not so effective in developing the ideals 
and attitudes which are desired outcomes of school experiences as they 
are in developing skills, habits, information, and generalized ideas anti 
concepts. This is Unfortunate, as ideals and attitudes are very power¬ 
ful determiners of human liehavior. They constitute the sine qua non 
in education for good citizenship, the most important objective of 
education. 

The teacher’s relative ineffectiveness in developing ideals and atti¬ 
tudes results from three factors; (1) the degree of possession of an 
ideal or an attitude is relatively difficult to measure; (2) the contribu- 
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tion made by leaching for a week, a moiitli, a semester, or a year is 
rarely measurable in the case of most ideals and many attitudes; and 
(3) the development of almost all desired ideals and most attitudes is 
the result of school experiences in many school subjects and in all 
o-rades, and of out-of-school experiences at home, at play, in leisuie 
reading, at church, and elsewhere. 

Procedures in Developing Ideals and Attitudes_The method¬ 

ology effective in developing ideals and attitudes is not so far advanced 
as is the methodology of stimulating the acquisition of information, 
or that of developing habits and skills. Ideals and attitudes cannot 
always be approached directly and in a simple fashion. The learning 
of a number fact, a date, a rule, or other sort of fact or the acquisition 
of a skill is something which may be assigned as a lesson for a day or 
a week or a month, and teacher and learner may proceed consciously 
and directly to facilitate the learning process. 

The development of ideals and attitudes does not lend itself to a 
simple, direct procedure. A given ideal or a given attitude can rarely 
be assigned for study. In fact, contributions to the development of 
ideals and attitudes almost invariably accompany the acquisition of 
more specific skills, habits, and information. Naturally teachers tend 
to focus upon developing the outcomes which are the immediate ob¬ 
jectives of the particular day or unit, progress toward which can be 
measured easily. 

It is clear however that ideals, attitudes, and interests are power¬ 
ful influences on and determinants of human and social progress and 
happiness, and that, once accjuircd, they continue to function long 
after the great bulk of information has sunk below the level of ready 
lecall. 


The Development of Ideals—Educationally and psychologically 
speaking, an ideal is a standard of perfection accepted as such by a 
particular individual or group of individuals. The meaning of idea/ 
therefore involves the element of subjectivity. It is most commonly 
used to connote a standard of excellence or a person or object possess¬ 
ing excellence toward which or whom the individual or individuals 
who experience the idealizing have an emotionalized systematic reac¬ 
tion. This emotionalized reaction is one of admiration, or of wishing 
to be or to be like. 

Among ideals which are important educational objectives may be 
mentioned the following examples, which arc classified ns to ty[)es : 

1. lionesty, reliability, fairness, thrift, capacity for service to others, 
characteristic repayment for services and favors 
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2. Certain dimensions of bodily figure, physical beauty, physical 
strength, physical skills 

3. Facility of speech, ability to think clearly 
4 '. Social popularity, social graces, leadership, good fellowship 

All the ideals listed above meet social approval. Many persons accept 
less desirable ideals, e.g., sharpness in business deals, ijower over other 
persons, sexual sophistication, social toughness, lack of conscience, 
and ability to deceive others. 

Obviously it is of great importance that the ideals of the greatest 
value to society are inculcated, Wherever high ideals are not present, 
lower ones are certain to exist. The behavior of any individual is 
determined to a great extent by the character and strength of his ideals, 
for it is in great part an attempt to realize those ideals. 

The basic psychology and methodology of the development of ideals 
cannot easily be expressed in terms of specific pi ocednres or techniques. 
It involves many procedures and techniques used in working toward 
other types of outcomes. The most important principle probably is 
that the learner shall have contact with the desired ideals m the form of 
reading, discussion, or observation of individuals possessing the ideal 
equalities under such conditions as will present the ideal in a favorable 
light. 

Opportunities occur dally in almost every class for children to 
establish some desired ideal or to strengthen those they already [lo.ssess. 
Either directly or by implication one or more of the desired .standards 
can be brought into the consciousness of learners in such a way as to 
promote acceptance. The most effective type of approach is through 
personification. Children, especially, are likely to aceeqA or develop 
ideals which are characteristic of some individual whom they admire. 
Perhaps members of their own group possess the same ideals, or per¬ 
haps the individual represents an ideal already held by the youngster. 
For example, if a much publicized war hero, athlete, or movie star or 
some well-liked older relative or neighbor possesses a good character¬ 
istic, manner, or standard of thought or action, there is considerable 
likelihood that a child will idealize that characteristic, particularly if 
the characteristic is logically associated in some way or another 
with the success of the one admired. To be sure, there is no certainty 
that the admirer will idealize all or any of the good characteristics of 
the hero, but the chances are favorable that tire hero will become one 
source of ideals. 

ihe opportunities to bring to the attention of young learners desir¬ 
able ideals as portrayed by fictional characters and historic piersonali- 
ties are very great in teaching literature, history, and current events. 
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There are also numerous opportunities in teaching science, art, music, 
and other subjects to point out leaders in these fields deserving of 
emulation and likely to inspire. Opportunities to present ideals in the 
abstract—e.g., accuracy of calculation, neatness of written work, in¬ 
tellectual honesty, and service to humanity—occur in teaching every 
subject. Perhaps one major caution should he stated here as a funda¬ 
mental principle, Teachers must he adroit in the development of 
ideals. Methods too obvious, too energetic, or seemingly lacking in 
sincerity are not only likely to prove inelTectivc but may actually tend 
to aiouse antagonism or to promote indifference. 

The Development of Attitudes.—Educationally and psychologi¬ 
cally speaking, an attitude is an individuars predisposition toward 
other persons, ideas, institutions, practices, or courses. Following are 
some illustrations of attitudes to the development of which teachers 
should make important contributions : 

Favorable attitudes toward: our social institutions, practices, and 
principles, e.g., democracy, right of free speech, cooperation, edu¬ 
cation. freedom of religious worship, thrift, peace, logical think¬ 
ing, monogamy 

Aftitudos of tolerance toward: individuals of races, nationalities, and 
leligioms other than one’s own; beliefs, practices, and opinions of 
others which are contiary to one’s own but which are not clearly 
contrary to the welfare of the nation and society 

Unfavorable altitudes toward: immoral, unethical, and antisocial 
principles and practices, e.g., waste, class distinction, physical vio¬ 
lence, snperficudity, cruelty, hypociisy, and dishonesty 

It is not easy or necessary to make sharp dhslinctions between ideals 
and attitudes or to attempt to plan a different method nf teaching for 
each. They are quite similar in nature, overlapping in characteristics, 
complementary and mutually supporting each other, and the methods 
of developing tlie two types of outcomes are almost identical. In 
developing ideals, it is important for teachers to realize their educa¬ 
tional importance, to watch alertly for opportunities to contribute to 
the development of desirable ideals and attitudes, to avoid attempts to 
force them unwisely Ijy lecturing, “preaching,” or compelling con¬ 
formity, and to seek their development in concrete and specific situa¬ 
tions rather than in verbal and aiistract forms. 

Noncurricular Contributions to the Development of Ideals and 
Attitudes—The ideals and attitudes of children tend to grow out of 
and be influenced by the ideals and the standards of their playmates 
and of their teachers as tlrey come to know them in the daily school 
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work. They grow out of reflection and daydreaming stimulated by 
biography, literature, and other factual and fictional materials. The 
fairness, patience, forcefulness, aggressiveness, pleasantness, democ¬ 
racy, sympathy, neatness of appearance, masterlinca.s, frankness, poise, 
and good judgment of a classroom teacher do much to help shape 
ideals and attitudes of pupils. They also may have their origin in all 
sorts of group activities and associations, such as a ]>layground, games, 
boy scouts, and bluebirds. They are continually being strengthened 
or reshaped by experience within and outside the class. They arc 
1 arely developed well by continued ‘'preaching,” 

4. Acquisition of Tastes and Interests 

Whether or not one is educated is as much a matter of what tastes 
and interests one has acquired as what one knows, if not indeed more 
so. The truly successful teacher is one who not only can assist learneis 
to acquire a considerable degree of mastery of the subjects taught, but 
who leaves his students with a desire to learn more and with abiding 
interests which will cause them to continue to learn and to engage in 
activities based upon what has already been learned. 

Opportunities for Developing Tastes—The master teacher is 
always conscious of the importance of guiding learners in the acquisi¬ 
tion of desirable tastes and interests and always watcliing for oppor¬ 
tunities to contribute to their development, The superior teacher of 
elementary school science, for example, utilizes the available oppor¬ 
tunities to develop interests in various fields of her subject, in pro¬ 
cedures, in discoveries, in unsolved problems, in scientific movements, 
and in the pioneers and great men of science. 

The superior teacher of social studies leaves her class with interests 
in new developments in government; in group approaches to the solu¬ 
tion of problems of living; the people of other countries and our 
relationships with them; and current local, state, national, and inter¬ 
national problems. 

The superior teacher of English strives to develop not only a taste 
for and interest in good reading in general, but also an urge to under¬ 
stand the relationships between literature and life, in human nature, 
social and psychological behavior, and human emotions and customs, 

Teachers of art and music have always had as a most important 
objective the development of interests in and tastes for reasonably 
good art and music, though teachers may properly attribute their 
ineptness in attaining such objectives to their emphasis upon informa¬ 
tion and skills, a weakness shared by many teachers of literature. 
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Procadures in Developing Tastes.—Individual tastes and inter¬ 
ests have their origin in meaningful experience. Initial experiences 
do not always breed tastes and interests; indeed, often there is at first 
a slight distaste and lack of interest sometimes amounting to Ijoredom. 
This constitutes a challenge to skilful teaching. Continued contact 
with ideals under favoralde circumstances will, though in a minority 
of cases, beget interest. 

The most effective teachers are neither discouraged nor irritated 
by evidence of initial dislike or lack of interest and are not too much 
encouraged by immediate interest or what ap[)arently is the quick 
development of taste. Continuing development of worthy interests is 
dependent to a large degree upon the teaching. 

The master teacher also recognizes and makes appropriate pro¬ 
vision for the fact that tastes and interests arc individual matters. 
Not all children can be expected to be, nor is it desirable for all to be, 
interested in the same thing and possessed of the same tastes. The 
important consideration is that each chdd increases the keenness of 
his interests and tastes for better things. 

Much teaching is of the type sometimes referred to as “ap[)rccia- 
tion teaching.” It involves not only the development of tastes and 
interests and freciuently of ideals and attitudes, but also the informa¬ 
tion, understandings, and skills involved in analysis and evaluation. 
Since it involves the development of all these outcomes, the successful 
appreciation “lesson” is in practice a combination of several of the 
principles and technicpies for developing all those various types of 
outcomes. 

Following arc suggestions which may prove useful to teaclrcrs in 
teaching for development of tastes. Mo.st of them afiply with a])iirci- 
priatc modification of wording to the development of ideals, interests, 
and attitudes. 

1. Employ subject matter apjarojiinate to the age and maturity of the 
pupils. Developing taste is a slow process, and the level of sub¬ 
ject matter cannot with success be elevated abruptly. Subject 
matter beneath the level of development of the child is likewise 
ineffective. 

2. The teacher should show some enthusiasm for the material. She 
.should not be elTu.sive or gushing, but sincerely appiecititive. 

3. Care should be taken to avoid overanalysis. 'I’he mechanical dis- 
•section of a beautiful piece of litetature is not likely to arou.se the 
desired airpreciation. 

4. Do not force the .student to express his reaction. While oppor¬ 
tunity should be provided for spontaneous expression, and while 
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such expression should be mildly and judiciously coiumended, no 
pressure should be brought to bear. A preuialure expression, 
especially if forced, is likely to be unfavorable or hypocritical. It 
must be remembered that the better tastes dei'clop slowbu 

5. Do not attempt to standardize results in dcvelotnug appreciations. 

' Tastes differ, and they develop unevenly. Wide individual differ¬ 
ences must be expected, and lhc.sc will require patience and care¬ 
ful procedure, 

6. Students should not be talked into "appreciation.” Appreciation 
' should grow out of direct experience. A pupil .should be led to 

discover points of beauty or enjoyment and should nut have these 
thrust upon him. 

7. The pupil’s possession of productive tcchnuiuc may enhance 
appreciation, and usually docs, but compulsory training in pro¬ 
ductive technique may develop allitude.s which will hinder the 
development of the desired attitudes or iuteicsLs. 

8. Ideals are best acquired in the concrete. Performance, even if 
fictitious or imaginary, is superior lo abstract concept.s. 

9. Care must be taken to prevent digression or distraction which will 
arouse conflicting or incongruous fcchng-sLale.s. 

10. Care should be taken to keep in the background the teacher's in¬ 
tention to develop appreciation. 

11. Appreciation of thought should not be .sacrificed to appreciation of 
form; the former is spiritual, the latter sensual. 

12. Newly found interests and tastes should he caulioiusly directed 
into satisfying activities. Care must be taken, however, not to 
force these. Haste never made waste nioie certainly. 

13. If after a fair "exposure” the material used dues not liid fair to 
arouse favorable altitudes, persistence may not avail anything. A 
change of diet may serve much belter. 

14. As far as possible, the student should find esthetic or moral values 
himself. Ideals are naturally discovered; they are rarely taught. 
Moralizing is ordinarily unwise and to he avoided. 

5. Concomitant Outcomes 

Every teacher knows that when she is teaching for certain objec¬ 
tives, to produce certain outcomes of teaching, the effecl.s upon the 
pupil and his educational growth are ncve,j' conliued to effect.s relative 
to the objectives and outcomes sought. The incidental or by-product 
effects or outcomes are commonly rather important, frequently more 
important than the outcomes intended. 

This is a matter of prime importance in connection with the inci¬ 
dental effects of types of motivation of learners. As was pointed out 
more fully in Chapter 4, teachers who induce their students Lo engage 
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in learning activities in such a manner as to develop unfavorable 
attitudes "kill the goose that lays the golden eggs." Such a procedure 
is clearly one that obtains an immediate and often ephemeral educa¬ 
tional growth at the expense of forever stunting or preventing a 
greater growth through the years to come, 

A multitude of ideals, attitudes, interests, tastes, general ideas, and 
information are in the process of growth, or ready to be stimulated, 
at all times. The teacher is often unconscious of the effects of leaching 
and learning activities in regard to these outcomes, (.’are must he 
taken to keep to a minimum such concomitant outcomes as : 

1. Development of misunderstandings, misconceptions, and false 
impressions 

2. Development of unfavorable attitudes toward subjects, persons, 
ideas, or practices, attitudes which are either unfair, uncalled for, 
or not to the interest of the learner or of society, e.g,, an attitude 
of hostilility toward all Russians, superiority toward all Chinese, 
or resentment toward constituted authority 

.3, Destruction of potential or existing inteiests in any field of 
thought and study or any worth-while activity 

4. Development of unworthy ta.stcs, e.g., for cheap literature, movies, 
or recicational activities 

5. Oevelopiuent of indifference toward thrift, tlie feelings of others, 
responsibility for the general welfare, good .speech, or good man¬ 
ners 

6. Development of rivalry, .selfislme.s.s, self-centeredness, sujiei iorily, 
inferiority, dislike of teacher and school, etc. 

Merely because it is difficult to measure adeciuatcly pupil growth 
in ideals and interests, the teacher should not permit herself to under¬ 
estimate the importance of these types of educational outcomes, d'he 
fact that they arc not objectives peculiar to the ]jarticular field or 
subject taught by a given teacher should not cause her to shelve re¬ 
sponsibility for contributing her share to the development of impoilant 
outcomes. 


Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. What is the difference between ‘'knowing" a .specific tact and know¬ 
ing its meaning—-between learning a specific fact and learning its 
meaning? 

2. Which is more important: our knowledge or our interests and atti¬ 
tudes? knowledge or conduct? habits or skills? 

3. What is a concept ? Mention tinee. Give .some suggestions for lead¬ 
ing young person.s to accpiire a given concept. 
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4. Select some school subject (e,g, science). Mention several develop- 
mental methods commonly employed in it; several aullinritative 
methods. 

i Be able to discuss in class "Teaching for uiidcr.staiiding;' iiienlioniiig 
its importance and its methods as applied to some oik* school subject 
or field with which you are familiar. 

6. Select a school subject and mention four to six skills to the rlevelop- 
ment of which that subject should coiilrihiile, 

7. What are the most important principles to olism've in developing a 
skill? a habit? 

8. Select a school subject and mention four to six ideals or aitiiudes m 
the development of which that subject should coiilrihiile, 

9. What are the most important precepts for teachers regarding the de¬ 
velopment of desirable ideals and altitudes ? 

10. Select a school subject and be able to tell wlial tastes or interests the 
subject should contiibute, 

11. Mention several very important general or eoneoiiiitaiit outcomes to 
the development of which every teacher and ei'cry siihjeet should con¬ 
tribute. 

12. Which types of outcomes are usually overeii][ilia,sized and ivhich ones 
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4. Select some school subject (e-g;, sciciiccl, Mention several develop, 
mental methods coimionly employed in it; .several iiitlwriiative 
methods. 

i Be able to discuss in class "Teaching for iindersliiiifling; meniioning 
its importance and its methods as applierl to some fiiu; sclionl sul)jec[ 
or Held with which you are lainiliar. 

6. Select a school subject and mention four to si^c skills to (Ik- (k'vclop- 
ment of which that subject should coiiliilnite. 

7. What are the most iiiiporiaiil principles to olisei’vi* in ilevidoping a 
skill? a habit? 

8. Select a school subject and mention lour to six ifleals nr alliliidcs tn 
the development of which dial subject should coiilribule. 

9. What are the most important precepts for teachei regai'ditig the de¬ 
velopment of desirable ideals and attitudes ? 

10. Select a school subject and be able to tell what tastes or interests the 
subject should contribute. 

11. Mention several very important general or concoiiiitaiit outcomes to 
the development of which every teacher and ('\'ei;v subject should con¬ 
tribute. 

12. Which types of outcome,s are usually oveiTiiipliasi/.ed and which ones 
iinderemphasi/ed and why? 



Chapter 6 

PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF PUPILS 


One of the most important outcomes of a program of elementary 
education is the jjcrsonal and Sf)cial adjustment of pupils. Inasmuch 
as the causes of maladjustment often occur in the early years of a 
child’s life the symptoms should he identified and a program of correc¬ 
tion should be initiated in the elementary school, If the causes are 
not removed until the child hecomes an adolescent or adult, the prob¬ 
lems of maladjustment become increasingly difficult of solution, A 
constructive program is especially needed in the lower elementary 
grades to prevent the child from becoming confused and frustrated as 
lie transfers many of his activities from the home to the school situa¬ 
tion, Pupil misbehavior ,shoul(l be recognized as a symptom of the 
disorganizalifjn of organic and environmental factors which are basic 
to satisfactory personality development. 

Discipline in the elementary school seeks to assist each pupil to 
develop the ahilitics, atliludos, and habits essential to an ever-increas¬ 
ing, intelligent sclf-dircclinn. In this connection the teacher has the 
responsibility of arranging opirortunitics for the pupil to acquire sound 
personal values and social adequacy through participation in his own 
play and work group. The factors which prevent effective learning 
also operate to hinder personal and social adjustment, Thus the 
establishment and maintenance of a school environment which stimu¬ 
lates and promotes effective learning also contributes to the pupil’s 
personality development, A child’s success or failure in one aspect of 
his total personality growth affects his development in all other aspects. 
The difficulties encountered by a child in his relationships with other 
pupils and his teachers may appear to grow out of his general dissatis¬ 
faction with school. A suiJcrficial analysis of the problem may lead 
to the conclusion that a causal relationship exists when actually the 
causes of his difficulties in llie two areas may stem from the same set 
of conditions. 

Many of the errors in disciplinary procedures in our schools can 
be traced to the teacher’s lack of understanding of the fundamental 
relationships between effective learning, good citizenship, and per- 
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sonality development. In her efforts to assi.st pupils in making sati.s- 
factory personal and social adjustments, it is es.sential that the teacher: 

1. Possess clear insights into the psychological and sociological con¬ 
cepts of rational human behavior. 

2. Be aware of the implication.s of school fli.sciplinc for individual 
character development, dcniociatic living, a.s well as success in 
teaching. 

3. Perceive the interaction of environmental and organic factors in 
personality development. 

4. Recognize the necessity of studying children as individuals and 
as members of groups to discover clues to each pupil's concerns, 
needs, interests, and behavior patterns. 

5. Possess sound techniques of studying chihlren, 

6. Acquire the skill and artistry to assist children in finding their 
own solutions to problems in the area of pcr.sonalily development, 

Most teachers who arc genuinely interested in helping children to 
become happy, well-adjusted individuals can accpiirc the necessary 
understandings and skills by diligent study. In the suliscciuent sec¬ 
tions of this chapter, consideration will be given to a few of the more 
important concepts and procedures of school di.scipline a.s a ]n‘c)cc.ss 
of pupil personality growth. 

1 . Basic Concepts or Human Behavior 

In a democracy rational human behavior i.s the result of an individ¬ 
ual’s experiences in making choices among varicni.s allcrnalives with 
consideration of the probable consequences for himself and others. 
Acquiring rational behavior, like other types of learning, must he ac¬ 
companied by satisfactions with right re.si)onse.s and annoyance at 
incorrect ones. The type of activities from which a child derives his 
satisfactions is an important consideration in .guiding his Iiehavior. 
The individual who finds his greatest satisfaction from sclf-centerecl 
activities displays a lack of social maturity. In ascending order of 
worthiness may be mentioned the satisfaction clerived from one’s 
loyalty to an individual, loyalty to a group, and loyally to an ideal 
of human welfare, such as justice, tolerance, or sympathy for the 
underprivileged. 

Behavior patterns are acquired as component parts of total learn¬ 
ing situations rather than in isolation. An individual’s conduct 
cannot be judged apart from his social environment. Discipline, in¬ 
struction, and other environmental factors are mutually interactive. 
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Before an individual pupil's behavior is condemned too harshly, the 
causative factors in the “social climate” and the standards of the 
group should be analyzed. 

Acquiring Proper Patterns of Behavior Involves Self-Activity 
on the Part of the Learner—The teacher should be concerned with 
the sum total of temperaiuent, outlook, and habitual choice which we 
call personality. Personality is not entirely the product of forces out¬ 
side the self. It is the resultant of the reciprocal action of the self 
and environmental factors. 

Children should Ije given the tools of analysis and synthesis and 
provided with criteria for judgment with reference to conduct just as 
they are given a basis for evaluating the merit of a selection in litera¬ 
ture. Growth in proper behavior must be based upon insights and 
understandings of how Individuals may become better judges of good 
and evil. Good conduct does not result from mere drill on the ac¬ 
cepted ways of the crowd. Intelligence is a necessary ingredient nf 
morals. 

Individual Diagnosis and Treatment.—The many sources of 
pupil misbehavior and maladjustment make an understanding of the 
individual child necessary in the establishment of proper behavior 
patterns, In diagnosing child behavior the teacher should recognize 
the part that emotional factors play in determining human conduct. 
Many of the important decisions made by individuals, particularly 
the more Immature, arc largely on an emotional basis. It has been 
said that “intelligence is a mere speck floating on a vast ocean of 
emotion.” The function of education is to lead the child toward 
greater mental maturity and thereby to assist him in making more 
of his decisions on a rational basis. I-Iowever, one wIkj takes a 
realistic view of human behavior cannot fail to recognize the critical 
importance of the impact of the emotions upon conduct. 

Habits of Correct Behavior Require Practice.—Practice is neces- 
saiy in situations in which errors can be gradually eliminated. It is 
no more reasonable to assume that errors in behavior may be avoided 
or eliminated by verbal instruction alone than is the case with errors 
in English usage. Only as numerous opportunities are presented for 
correct ]:)Crformance, accompanied by clear understanding of meanings, 
does the individual learn better ways of action. Errors in coiuluct 
cannot be blotted out by edict or by intellectual means alone any more 
readily than can errors in spelling or arithmetical computation. Prac¬ 
tice should be continuous to the extent that acceptable behavior be- 
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conies more or less automatic. The gone! citizen does not have to 
deliberate in every situation the advisaliility of pro[)cr conduct. 

Docility, Conformity, and Unquestioning Acceptance of Au¬ 
thority Do Not Constitute Discipline.—Only when the individual 
understands the implications of his acts do they become .significant foi 
his character development. The negative appi-oach in which the 
teacher acts as a mere censor of surface manners is not conducive 
to the individual pupil’s growth in accepting moral re.s})on.sibility for 
his acts. The teacher who plays the role of critic rather than that of 
a stimulator to right behavior becomes a mere .symbol of a system of 
external controls. The teacher who win.s the reputathm among 
pupils of protesting too much encounters difticulty in becoming a 
positive force in the character development of adolescents. 

Learning to behave properly is among the most complex of all 
learnings. It is achieved only by constant effort in intelligent choosing 
and acting. Children need guidance, not dictation, in establishing 
habits of good conduct. The teacher who attempts to become a fiie 
extinguisher of flaming youth may discover that he has cau.sed the 
flame to smolder temporarily only to break out later in greater intens¬ 
ity. The long-term effect of any form of disciplinary control is the 
best measure of its effectiveness. 

Human Freedom Is More Than the Mere Removal of Restraints. 
—Freedom is achieved only when the individual is able to use his 
freedom from external restraints in an intelligent, positive manner. 
If the teacher is to assist the pupil in achieving tire “good life,’’ he must 
recognize that the good man is not one who merely observes the rule, 
“Thou shalt not.” The positive aspects of living in freedom must be 
emphasized. Unless the man freed from restraints develops the re¬ 
sources within himself to establish a satisfactory independent exist¬ 
ence, he identifies himself with authority in the form of a person oi 
institution, thereby submerging his freedom. The Germans after 
World War I constituted a good illustration of a people who lacked 
the inner resources necessary for freedom : they turned to Hitlerism. 

2. Significance of School Disciplinf. 

Implications for Democratic Living.—The exl.stence of a demo- 
ciatic society is dependent upon self-disciplined citizens who act with 
proper consideration of the social welfare. Education thus becomes 
more than a process of growth. It is growth in the direction of social 
intelligence and behavior. The main problems of this generation are 
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social in nature. Despite his progress in technological matters, man 
has yet to learn how to live wisely and well with his fellows. In fact, 
the mechanization of industry has created numerous new social and 
economic prolilems. The resolution of these issues is dependent upon 
more tlian the acquisition of knowledge and skills. It involves the 
development of attitudes and procedures which promote social living. 

By its very nature the scliool is both an educational and a social 
agency. Social tendencies emerge. In this stage of an individual’s 
development .social habits are estalilislied. I’rior to a child’s entrance 
into school the source of disciiilinary control is largely the child’.s 
loyalty to parents. In his efforts to become an accepted and acceptable 
nieinber of a social group, his liehavior patterns based upon loyalties 
to individuals are broadened to include group control and restraints. 
The responsibility of the teacher is therefore to assist the child in 
adapting his behavior to group activities and also to create a social 
climate in the school conducive to piaqier individual and group be¬ 
havior. In tliis connection one of the chief purposes of discipline in 
the school emerges, namely that of providing conditions which will 
promote the development in each pupil of the qualities and habits 
which make for self-control and good citizenship. 

Implications for Individual Development—The social objective 
of discipline fortunately is not in conllict with the idea that ‘'disci[)line 
of both the home and the school should recognize the dignity of each 
individual and his right to .seek recognition and direct his own ac¬ 
tivities.” ^ In democratic situations, the welfare of the individual and 
that of the group conqilement and reinforce each otlier. 

Disci])line, at its best, assists the individual in the establi.shmcnt of 
desiralde habits of life, flelping the child to solve his own behavior 
problems is synonymous wdth the development of good mental health. 
It is guidance in personal adjustment, d'hus conceived, discipline 
must be based upon a recognition of the fundamental drives to human 
action. Among the most impelling of these are desire for personal 
recognition, desire for social a[)proval, desire for new adventure, and 
desire for security. Properly directed, these tendencies become potent 
foiccs for right action. The child needs wise guidance in directing 
them into the right channels. It is stupid for the teacher to disregard 
or thwart them. 

Every feature of the school environment leaves its impression for 
good or ill upon the child. The extent to which attitudes favorable to 

'Wane'll K. Giiotl, ‘'Discipline: For Subservience?” Current Vicwjioints in 
liducatian, ji, 111 
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coopei-ation are developed by the pupil is dependent upon the success 
of the teacher in assisting the pupil to harmonize his personal wishes 
with his social environment. An environment in wlrich confusion and 
disorder prevail does not bring out the lies! in an individual. On the 
other hand, situations characterized by order and decorum arc con¬ 
ducive to the establishment of effective individual habits of study and 
work. 

Discipline and Order in School.—The immediate objective of 
school discipline is to maintain effective work conditions. One who 
takes a realistic view of the school must recognize the necessity of a 
school environment which is conducive to constructive pupil endeavor. 
Stated in negative terms, it is difficult to establish effective habits of 
study in a situation characterized by disorderly, anti.srjcial conduct. 

Within recent years, many theorists have tended to underestimate 
the value of discipline in achieving this oiijcctivc. This point of view 
represents a reaction to the abuses and errors of a system of pupil 
control based upon strict, unquestioning obedience to sets of formal 
rules and regulations in which the purpose of discipline was order for 
order’s sake. An awareness of the evils inherent in arbitrary teacher 
authority does not justify taking the extreme position opposite, in 
which the teacher relinquishes his role as a responsible leader in 
children’s activities. Positive, constructive leadership is not neces¬ 
sarily dictatorship. Children appreciate and profit by mature, in¬ 
telligent teacher leadership in the maintenance of conditlon-s which 
prevent confusion and a needless waste of lime in llieir work. 

Implications for Success in Teaching.—The ability to maintain 
good discipline has long been considered one of the chief measures of 
teaching competence. Parents and the general public evaluate the 
teacher’s success largely on the basis of her skill in establishing and 
maintaining pupil morale. Superintendents and principals attribute 
more failures of teachers to failure in this area than to any other cause. 

The emphasis placed upon this aspect of the teacher’s work has 
caused many teachers to consider maintaining Older as an end in 
itself, and thus to isolate and treat it as a separate prublein. The 
evidence is conclusive, however, that effective teaching jirocedures are 
the surest guarantee of success in discipline. Clnod oider and morale 
are natural concomitants of the teaching which provides pupils with 
.significant, challenging problems along with facilities and freedom to 
attack these pioblems. In considering the relation of ability in dis¬ 
cipline to teaching success, the teacher should avoid the error of 
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placing disciplinary practice on the low level of force and arbitrary 
authority rather than on the plane of social control and self-direction. 

It is equally important that the teacher resist the temptation to 
sacrifice long-range abiding values of discipline for the alluring ex¬ 
pediency of establishing a form of accepted disciplinary control and 
thus gaining popular approval. 

These precautions should not be construed to mean that the teacher 
should Ijc indifferent to the wishes of parents that the school assist 
their children in becfjining disciplined citizens. The desired outcome 
is praiseworthy. Tn its attainment, however, the teacher has the re¬ 
sponsibility of utilizing means which arc jisychologically and socio¬ 
logically sound. 

3. Conditions Influencing Child Behavior 

The Social and Economic Status of the Child.— In order to uu- 
deistand and direct a child’s behavioi m an intelligent manner the 
teacher should recognize that individual behavior is in part the re¬ 
sultant of many forces in the local community, operating singly and 
in combination. Some of these forces arc economic ; others are rooted 
in the mores of the community, including the pTevailing standards of 
conduct of adolescents and adults. 

Particularly significant in their impact upon the thinking and the 
overt behavior of children are the standards of value held by the mem¬ 
bers of those with whom he comes in contact. If the criterion of suc¬ 
cess held by others is material aflluence, the child who realizes that his 
family is not able to own an expensive automobile or live in the so- 
called fashionable section of the city may develop deep feelings of 
inferiority. Equally unfortunate is the snobbery of a child whose 
family can afford the things which large numbers of his associates do 
not possess. These inequalities are thrown into sharji relief in many 
small communities. While these communities may not have any 
extremely wealthy or very poor persons, the differences are never¬ 
theless very real to the sensitive child who is desirous of recognition by 
the members of his own age group. 

The idealistic outlook and the sense of fairness of children tend 
to cause them to ignore superficial differences and judge persons on 
the basis of their worth. However, if contrary attitudes are deep- 
seated in the community and especially if parents emphasize differences 
in wealth in their conversations with their children these ideas may be 
reflected in the behavior of elementary school pupils. 

Where communitv adherence to wealth as a standard of personal 
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value exists in its extreme form, an individual’s acceptance by various 
social organizations may be mainly on an economic l)asis. If by force 
of personality and the possession of qualities of leadership an individ¬ 
ual is able to gain admittance into the so-called exclusive circles, he 
may still be confused in his thinking and handicap[)cd in his activities. 

Gangs also may be formed on the basis of financial nr social stand¬ 
ing of families. It is not uncommon for the “dead-end boys” or 
ostracized minority groups to clash in acts of violence with the sons of 
the elite. Students of juvenile delinquency among boys arc convinced 
that the inability of many boys to have the things their associates 
possess is the source of many crimes against property. 

The responsibility of the teacher is to assist jiupils in the develop¬ 
ment of a sound set of values. There is need also for tlic schools to 
exercise leadership in the education of adult members of the com¬ 
munity regarding what should constitute the basis of respect for 
human personality. 

Physical Health and Development.—Studies of children enrolled 
in our schools reveal that at least one third of them arc handicapjicd 
by serious defect or illness and that another third have minor defects. 
Intellectual, social, emotional, and physical trails are so inlimately in¬ 
terrelated in their development that diagnosis and treatment of phy.s- 
ical defects are essential in an education program. Many problems of 
learning and behavior can be traced directly to the chiUI’s ])hysical 
handicaps. Feelings of physical inadequacy frequently result in social 
maladjustment and acts of ovcrcoinpensation. This is especially true 
if the handicap is serious enough to prevent the child from participat- 
ing in games and sports. 

Many problems of discipline grow out of the restlessness of children 
resulting from the overactivity of certain endocrine glands. Malnu¬ 
trition, poor vision, skin disoiders, and defective hearing may con¬ 
tribute to unsatisfactory achievement and irritation with the school 
situation. 

While the teacher cannot be expected to become an expert diag¬ 
nostician of physical disease, she should be able to recognize the signs 
of malnutrition and of mental and physical fatigue as ha.scs of irrita¬ 
bility and other forms of maladjustment. She sliould also be alert to 
subnormal conditions of vision and hearing and refer these cases to 
competent medical authorities. Proper seating arrangement,s, ade¬ 
quate lighting, hot lunch programs, and health instruction represent 
a few of the most important things a school can provide in assuming 
its responsibility for the physical welfare of pupils. 
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Some Basic Personal Needs of Children.—Authorities have 
estimated that 60 per cent of discipline problems involve both individ¬ 
ual case history and psychological structure of the group. Basic to 
an understanding of child behavior is a recognition of their basic 
needs. Every child needs to have feelings of security, belonging, and 
a growing sense of adequacy or success. Failure of the teacher to 
take these emotionally charged factors into consideration inhihits the 
development of satisfactory personality traits and effective learning 
on the part of children. 

Feelings of security are developed In young children through 
expressions of affection, confidence, interest, and understanding by 
parents and teachers. The child who is continually thwarted acquires 
feelings of resentment against adults. He feels that he is helpless 
against what he believes unfair treatment of teachers and parents. 
Typical of this attitude is the expression, “Wait till I grow up; Fll 
show them.” This feeling of injustice may cause the child to react to 
the teacher by surly withdrawal or open defiance. These attitudes 
can be changed in time by patience, kindness, and good will. On the 
other hand, if these feelings of injustice are allowed to remain, atti¬ 
tudes of ill will, envy, and bitterness toward other persons may char¬ 
acterize a person throughout his life. 

Feelings of adequacy arc developed as a result of the child’s finding 
success in his school work. In planning pupil activities, the teacher 
should consider means by which each child can achieve a jiropcr balance 
between success and failure. The teacher’s understanding of each 
child’s abilities, concerns, and needs is essential to planning such a 
program. 

The blocking of voluntary action is recognized by psychiatrists as 
one of the conditions that result in emotional upsets. Failure in school 
blocks the learning process. Occasional failure is disturbing. Fre¬ 
quent failure is tragic. Repeated failure does irreparable damage to 
the child’s personality. One of the most stupid acts of teachers is to 
require or expect the child to perform tasks he cannot do. School 
tasks which are too easy for the child are likewise detrimental. Re¬ 
sentment on the one hand and boredom on the other are natural re¬ 
sponses of the child. 

In her efforts to assist the child in adjusting to a situation in 
which he has not been successful, the teacher should avoid calling the 
child’s attention to his difficulty by urging him to greater efforts, 
by pleading with him to “try hard,” or by telling him that his parents 
are desirous that he succeed. The emotionally charged problem can 
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best be solved by assisting the child to analyze the difficulty and by 
providing some substitute stimulus to action in uhich he may have 
the satisfaction of success. The teacher should avoid making the 
failing child feel conspicuous before his cla.ssmatcs. The emotional 
disturbance is usually only one aspect of a iota! complex. Perhaps the 
greatest handicap to the nonreader is the complex w-hmli accompanies 
his deficiency. 

Emotional blocks may also develop in school aituatlon.s in whicli 
the child is subjected to rigid requirements of conduct or achievement, 
The examination and marking systems in use in many schools are 
detrimental to the development of feelings of self-confidence and secur¬ 
ity, both of which are essential to good mental health. The feelings of 
inadequacy developed by the domination of parents and perpetuated 
by the enforcement of arbitrary school standards often become the 
basis of useless fears which prevent the individual from ever achieving 
social and vocational efficiency. A sense of hclonging results when 
the child has opportunity to share in making [dans and [larticipating 
in the activities of his own age group. A skilful teacher can direct 
the activities of a group of children to bring all of tlicm into hotli 
small group and general group activity. The information obtained 
by a study of the sociograms of the class [jrovides a basis fur the 
teacher’s understanding of the social structure of the grouji, including 
the social distances of the isolates from the socially accepted members 
of the group. Suggestions for pupil participation in [dannlng class¬ 
room activities are given in Chapter 7 and methods of ohlaining social 
participation in extra-class activities are given in Chapter 21. 

Mental Ability and Pupil Behavior.—The type, frequency, and 
seriousness of disciplinary difficulties are often determined by the 
mental maturity of the individual. The child of low intelligence is 
susceptible to the suggestions of other persons without discriminating 
as to their efficacy. He may also encounter difficulty in seeing the 
implications of his behavior. The lower his level of intelligence, the 
less able he is to learn by his own experience or that of others, h'lany 
of the problems of discipline, however, arise among children of high 
intelligence. If the school situation fails to pre.sent a challenge for 
the bright child to exercise his mental abilities, boredom and restless¬ 
ness may cause him to seek outlets for his powers in uncle.sirahle overt 
behavior. The maintenance of high standards of conduct is de[)cndenl, 
therefore, upon learning experiences of considerable variety and differ¬ 
ent degiees of difficulty which are appropriate to various levels and 
types of intelligence. 
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School Discipline Problems Related to the Home and Family.— 
A child’s behavior is greatly influenced by his home cnvironnienl. 
The standards of conduct of his parents are usually reflected in the 
child’s acceptance or rejection of their behavior patterns. The parents’ 
de,sire to dominate the child’s thinking or their vvillingne.ss to eman¬ 
cipate him in this respect is an impm-tant factor in the impil’.s ability 
to assume responsibility for his own behavior in school. Discord 
in the family resulting from differing opinions of the mother and 
father in regard to the severity or the methods of discipline often 
results in confused and inconsistent child behavior. IDiscord and hick- 
ermg in the home, growing out of financial affairs and marital incom¬ 
patibility, are conducive to emotional disturbances of the child. 

The presence of a more talented brother or sister, or a “favorite” 
child in the home, may cause deep resentments on the part of the 
less favored child. These may lake the form of indifference (“don’t 
care’’ altitude) or one of shame and humiliation 'Flic child who is a 
member of a foreign family or minority race which has been subjected 
to acts of discrimination in the community may encounter difficulty in 
making satisfactory adjustments to the school group. The child may 
become unduly sensitive to the normal reactions of other children to 
him by withdrawing or compensating activities. 

Emotional tensions growing out of home conditions can frequently 
be alleviated by assisting the child in interpreting the situation in 
relation to the long-term factors in his development. Interviews with 
parents and discu.ssions in [larcnt-leachcr association meeling.s of the 
problems of child behavior may be fruilful. Adult education courses 
for parents also present opportunities for discussion of the rearing of 
children 

Pupil Behavior Influenced by Community Conditions_Assist¬ 

ing youth in becoming worthy members of society is a communit}'- 
wide task. A test of the community’s inleicst in the welfare of its 
youth is the extent to which effective steps have been taken to protect 
childien from the following undesirable features of community life :" 

1. Racial intolerance and animosity in the community which breed 
a contempt for the rights of others 

2. Local industries which disregard child labor laws 

3. Poor housing conditions and the existence of .slum districts and 
marginal culture areas 

4. juvenile coml ufficer.s who fail to recognize the special needs and 
problems 0 f youth 

-Charles Howell, "CoiiimiiiiiLy Scoic Card,” The Journal of The NatUmal liiiu- 
catwn Assuciatiim, Vol. 35, p. A-ld. 
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5. Inadequate provision for wholesome coninumitj' recreational 
facilities, which forces young people into futile inactivity or 
causes them to seek entertainment among surroundings of a ques¬ 
tionable character 

6. Motion picture theaters showing pictures undesiralile for children 

7. Shops which display and sell obscene literature 

8. Taverns which sell intoxicating liquors to minors 

As the chief child-serving agency of the community, the school 
should assume leadership in coordinating the efforts of civic, religious, 
and social service organizations for concerted action designed to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of children. Tcaclters should avail themselves of 
every opportunity to arouse the community from the spirit of indiffer¬ 
ence to the needs of its youth and stimulate cooperation for concerted 
effective action in their behalf. 

Discipline Problems Related to Leisure-Time Activities.— 
Many of the behavior problems of children have their origins in 
leisure-time activities. Recreational facilities arc inadequate in many 
communities to meet the needs of children. Proper supervision of 
the activities also is often lacking. Perhaps the greatest deficiency of 
the typical American community is the lack of a well-organized, year- 
round recreational program for both in-school and out-of-school 
youth. Failure to make the recreational facilities of schools available 
in the evenings and on week ends is inexcusable. 

Some of the difficulties in worthy use of leisure time may be 
attributed to the individual. The boy may exercise little discrimina¬ 
tion in his choice of movies or other forms of entertainment. Pic may 
possess poor reading habits or have limited ability in sports. Pie may 
lack interest in worth-while hobbies. Extreme allegiance to the gang 
may become a prolific source of trouble. 

The teacher has the responsibility to assist children in developing 
the abilities necessary for joyous participation in worthy activities. 
She should also guide youth in the judicious use of recreational facili¬ 
ties which are available in the local community. Camping experience 
should be provided for every child as a part of a well-rounded educa¬ 
tional program. It is essential that the teacher acc|uire the ability to 
conduct interesting field excursions and camp activities in which pupils 
may participate. Recently the Stale of New York passed legislation 
making it possible for school districts to carry on organized camping 
as an integral part of the school curriculum. 

Group Influences on Individuai Child Behavior.—Only a small 
percentage of the problems of school discipline can be traced solely to 
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the individual pupil. His behavior is conditioned by the various 
trroups of which he is a nieinher. Low group morale is frequently the 
causative factor in the misbehavior of individuals. Study of the 
psychology of the school group may reveal many factors contributing 
to antisocial or unsocial conduct of individual pupils. 

In an analysis of the structure of the school group, Sheviakov and 
Redl *' suggest six factors which may cause undesirable individual 
conduct. The following is an adaptation of their statement. 

Factor I. Dissatisfaction in the Work Process. The suln'cct matter may 
be too easy to challenge tlie abilities of the students, thereby causing them to 
peek other outlets. Frustiation may result from subject inattei so cliffieult 
that it produces student indiffctencc or irritation. The assignments may be 
poorly planned in terms of dilliculty or manner of presentation. Finally the 
activities may be largely or entirely on the verbal level, excluding employment 
of the motor manipulative tendencies of normal children. 

Factor 11 . Emotional Unrest in Interpersonal Rclalions. Tensions grow¬ 
ing out of strong fiicndships or animosities among pupils may supersede work 
interests. Competing cliques within a gioup may become sources of emotional 
rlisturhances. Clashes of per.sonality between pupils and teachers often result 
in serious maladjustment of the pupil to his work and to the group. 

Factor III. Distuihances in Group Climate. By the term group climate 
Sheviakov and Rcdl mean “the basic feeling tone which underlies the life of 
a group, the sum total of everybody’s emotions toward each other, toward 
work and organization, toward the group as a unit and toward things outside.” 
They give the following examples of different types of group climate: 

A. Punitive Climate: One in which pupils arc accepted or rejected on the 
basis of the teacher’s behavior code. The childten usually develop a hypo¬ 
critical attitude toward each other or the teacher. 

B. Emotional Blackmail Climate: In this situation the children develop a 
strong emotional dependence upon the teacher and there is strong rivalry 
between the children who conform and tho.se who arc not close to the teacher. 

C. Hostile Competition Climate: In its extreme form everybody is whipped 
into ruthless competition with everybody ekse. The result of this atmo.sphcrc 
is extreme uncooperativeness among members of the group. The more suc¬ 
cessful students may develop feelings of superiority, while students who 
cannot meet the standards have feelings of shame or defeatism. 

D. Group Pride Climate: Within proper limits this cliinatc may be con¬ 
ducive to a wholesome feeling of "wc-ness." In its extreme form feelings 
ol group vanity and conceit may result. The individual who docs not meet 
all the requirements of group loyalty may he made an outcast subject to group 
persecution. 

“George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Rcdl, Discipline for Today's Children and 
y outh, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National F.duca- 
tion Association, pp. 44 - 56 . 
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Factor IV. Mistakes in Organisation and Group Leadership. During the 
period of adolescence there is need for the gradual cmancip.ation of tire child 
fioni adult domination. Some of the features of the .school oiganization 
which disregaid this need of youth are (a) too much autocratic pressure; 
(b) too much organization, (c) group oiganization out of focus with the age, 
maturity, background, and special need.s of the gioup. 

Factor V. Emotional Strain and Sudden Change. A membei of a group 
may become unduly excited about examinations, atlilelic contests, or com¬ 
munity events. Boredom resulting fiointhc failure of the teacher to provide 
exciting or interesting work is even more damaging to group luoiale. Sudden 
changes in behavior requirements, techniques, and leadcrsliip frequently re.sult 
m emotional upsets of both individuals and the group. 

Factor VI. The Composition of the Group. Fi ictions and discipline prob¬ 
lems may develop unless children are grouped on the basis of critei ia relevant 
to group life. Some of tlie considerations whicli are important in grouping 
pupils aie age, physical and social development, home acceptance oi emancipa¬ 
tion, intelligence, knowledge, social-economic backgiounci 

4. Methods of Discipline 

Pupil Growth in Social Responsibility_The social force.s pres¬ 

ent within each school group can be utilized to give children actual 
experience in making decisions on a cooperative basi.s. rartlcipatiou 
ill the democratic piocess of accepting and sharing re.sponsibility for 
the general welfare is basic to living in a democratic society. Each 
individual should fully recognize that his actions are not only sig¬ 
nificant to himself but that they affect the welfare of other members of 
a group. 

In many areas of school life students may properly he given oppor¬ 
tunities to make individual choices and assist in making group 
decisions. In many schools children make dccision.s under teacher 
guidance for carrying school tasks through to completion. They 
make decisions in regard to sources of information, study procedures, 
and methods of presentation and evaluation of their own activities. 
The main value of pupil participation in school affairs is that it pro¬ 
vides opportunity for the pupils to make judgments of civic and moral 
values. The number of the decisions is of less significance than the 
manner in which they are made. The crux of the matter is that 
intelligent, democratic processes are utilized. 

Pupil Participation in Management.'*—Pupil cooperation and 
participation in management are based upon a concept of proper 

also pp 121-22 for discussion of pupil participation in plannine oE learning 
activities. “ 
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pupil-leacher relationship that is far removed from the authoritative- 
teacher role. However, the difference is one of decree and may not 
be as great as it appears. Pnpil responsibility is a sham and pretense 
unless the teacher is thoroughly convinced that children are cajiahlc 
of developing a system of inner controls of behavior which is superior 
to any system of external controls that can be devised by teachers or 
parents. 

Basic, therefore, to the effective operation of any plan of pniiil 
participation is belief on the teacher’s part in the ability of jiuiiil.s to 
plan their own activities in an intelligent manner. The assimiptlon 
on the part of pupils of such re.sponsibility should be a gradual process, 
preceded and accompanied by careful guidance in procedure and 
evaluation of actual problems. Children resent the hypocrisy of make- 
believe problems. In some schools, children have assumed responsi¬ 
bility for self-direction. The following description ” reveals the de¬ 
cisions a fifth grade group made in regard to ‘Timing” of their 
behavior in terms of its effects upon the group. 


The fifth gradeis found that tlie Ihing.s which cause tlieni trouble wcic 
not really liad liehavior but untimely behavior—mixing up the kinds of Ireliavioi 
that aie ap[)ro[iriatc for some otlier kinds of activity. They recognized tliat 
it is easy to become careless about these cliange.s in purposes and suitable 
kinds of action when twenty-five peisons are living together in the same class- 
loom and u.sing it for a vaiiety of activities. "Calun fever” can set in even 
in a modern classroom. 

For example it was agreed that dining work period some talking, even 
socializing, might not interfere willi tlie accomplisliment of tlie job.s to he 
clone; that moving about is important for some kinds of jobs, The pnrposc- 
fulncss of the talking and moving is easily recognized. ISy experimenting it 
was found, too, that it is possible to talk under noise instead of trying to talk 
louder than the noise of power machinery and oilier tools. Many children 
were rather surprised to find that they could control several different kinds 
of voices. 

When work period is over and it is time for group planning a distinctly 
diffeient situation is at hand. Ihc children agreed tliat any talking not 
iliiected to the entire group is disturbing and untimely in terms of what the 
group is trying to accomplish, tlerc is an occasion foi using a voice loud 
enough for everyone to be able to hear comfortably. Listening to and think¬ 
ing ahonl what is said are imporUnil so that each is prcpaied to help fmtlmi 
the discussion, complete the plans, and he ready to follow tliroiigli appropriate 
action with real understanding of what is to he accomplished. 


“ Bctlar Taachinu IW Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Cur¬ 

riculum Uevcloiimeul of the Nalional Education Association, Washiiigton, pp. I17. 
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When it is tinie to begin individual study it was agreed that getting 
materials leady quickly, taking off on their own jobs with the idea of getting 
them done in the allotted time, and allowing those around tlieni to do likewise 
made a veiy different kind of situation. They expect ‘‘to feel the quiet” and 
not have unnecessary or inappropriate interests pulling at tlicir attention. 
Reminders for tliose who violate the quiet arc also part of the agreement. 

Eating lunch in the same classroom makes nccc.ssary the getting leady 
for a still different situation. For this group it means a lunch committee of 
thiee setting tables and serving the lunch while the rest of the children move 
to chairs away from the tables for a free reading time. Most person.s never 
have enough time for free reading so it is a welcome period in the day. The 
lunch committee can carry on their work with fewer hazards if it is understood 
that they are the only persons in ciiculation about the room. Conversation 
at table is an important and enjoyable part of tlie day I'lic agreements about 
it are that couveisation not mterfeie with eating and tliat it be confined to 
the table at which they are eating rather than loomwidc, for obvious reasons. 
The observation coming fiom the children gives it greater importance, 
however. 

Common to all situations is the necessity for being considei'ate at all times 
of the other peisoiis involved in any situation and for growing in the ability 
‘‘to size up” a situation and to follow through with appropiiate action. Need¬ 
less to say, there are offendeis. But the fact that the situations are recognized 
as the compelling factors in beliavior instead of the teacher’s establishing the 
demands from time to time shifts the emphasis from teacher domination to 
teacher guidance, guidance in lecalling the agrcement.s that make for effec¬ 
tive, businesslike living in various group situations. When limitations are 
a matter of group recognition and agreement, tlicy take on much greater 
importance. 

Punishment Related to Pupil Adjustment.—In the preceding 
sections of this chapter, child behavior has been considered as the 
resultant of the interaction of the individual and his environment. 
Considerable emphasis has been placed upon the neecl for arranging 
and maintaining' a social environment which is conducive to desirable 
behavior of the individual. It has been estimated that not more than 
10 per cent of the disciplinary problems in schools can be attributed 
solely to the personal case history of the individual. 

Pending the arrival of more nearly ideal conditions in home, school, 
and society, it is not realistic to expect that all forms of pupil malad¬ 
justment can be prevenLed. If an individual’s overt behavior is detri¬ 
mental to his own best interests and those of the school group, it is 
necessary that his behavior be adjusted directly and immediately. 
MAhile the student s niisconduct may have its origins in the general 
situation, the form of his behavior is usually specific and individual- 
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istic. It is, therefore, impossible to formulate a list of suggestions 
which a teacher may follow as a general prescription. 

All pupils should not be disciplined in the same manner. The shy 
pupil must be treated kindly while the deliberately mischievous child 
may require more vigorous methods of control. There is need at times 
for placing restraints upon the activities of individuals and groups of 
children. The manner in which the restraints are imposed is espe¬ 
cially significant. Under wise teacher leadership, groups can usually 
be depended upon to set their own restraints upon impioper behavior 
in an intelligent way. In placing restraints upon the behavior of the 
young child, the teacher should remember that the child is required 
to accept without question the taboos of human behavior that have 
required centuries for civilized man to decide upon. There are a few 
basic considerations, however, which teachers may find helpful in 
preventing individual violations of good behavior. They are as 
follows: 

1. Manifest a courteous, friendly attitude toward all pupils. 

2. Guide each pupil into active paiticipation in a committee, small 
group, or general class at lea.st once dining each phase of the work. 

3. Establish friendly relation.ship.s with children by: 

a. Talking freely with children. 

b. Li.stcning to the spontaneous comments children make and 
the ideas and opinions they express as they talk of in-sehool 
and out-of-school experiences. 

c. Interpreting the stories they write and the pictures they draw 
in order to gain clues to their interests and needs, 

4. With the help of the children, arrange the clas.srooin favuiably for 
work, giving particular attention to; 

a. Grouping chairs and tables as activity demands or, if desks 
are fastened to floors, using same materials in same area of 
room. 

b. Arranging the classroom for good group living. 

5. Avoid extreme forms of : 

a. Competition among students. 

b. Pupil dependence upon teacher. 

c. Group pride. 

6. Use praise judiciously. When de.served, do not hesitate to make 
comments on written work and in presence of supervisor or prin¬ 
cipal. 

7. Set standards of achievement in terms of the child’s ability. 

S, Accept suggestions of pupils made in group discussions for 
changes in the classroom situation. 

9. Adapt curriculum to abilities and needs of individuals. 
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10. Utilize pupils' interests as point of departure in planning, manag¬ 
ing, and appraising their activities. 

11. Encourage pupil participation in planning pupil activities. 

12. Avoid harshness, sarcasm, or nagging. 


In dealing with violations, should they occur, the teacher should 
eep in mind the following : 


1. Slight iiregiilaritie.'! of conduct should not he taken too seriou.sly. 
Strict and unwavering adherence to arliitrary .standards of be¬ 
havior without consideration of the intentions of the individual 
or the causative faclons in the situation provoke feelings of resent¬ 
ment on the part of pupils The teacher thus deslroy.s his chance 
to assist the student in making a satisfactory adjustment. 

2. Punishment is for the purpose of assisting flic individual to make 
a more satisfactory adju.stment to the school situation. The prac¬ 
tice of making the punishment an example and a warning to other 
pupils is psychologically and ethically unsound 

3. Before any punishment is administered, investigate the causes of 
the individual’s misbehavior. There may he possiliilities of ad¬ 
justing the curricular materials or modifying instiuctional pro¬ 
cedures to make them more significant and challenging to the 
student. 


4. In the event that the student’s misliehavior afipcar.s to he related 
to his^ failure to adjust to the regulations imposed Iry the .school 
organization, consider the need of viodificalion oj the organisation 
in terms of whether it promotes or hinders the mental health of 
pupils. 

5. In considering possible courses of action, select the lieatment or 
form of punishment which appears to have the greatest long-range 
value in preventing recurrence of the individual’s behavior. 

6. The enforcement of rules against inattention, whispering, and the 
like is a poor substitute for classroom situations that arc vital and 
interesting to students. 

7. Be certain that, m punishing the individual, he is not being made 
the victim of a generally unsatisfactory group attitude. 

8. The. monotony of one type of classroom procedure should be 
avoided. Different topics present opportunities for ulilizine- a 
variety of teaching methods. 

9. pe severity and the form of punishment should be in terms of 
the seriousness of the offense and also with due recognition of 
the needs of the offender. 

T/ie 0 / the punishment is important in assisting the 

child to establish the proper connection between misbeliavior and 
p inishment, However, a careful consideration of the causes and 


10 
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consequences of the misbehavior prior to the punishment is essen¬ 
tial. 

11. Punishment on the installment plan is usually undesirable. Once 
a difficulty has been adjusted satisfactorily, avoid referring to the 
matter again. 

12. Do not hold grudges against pupils. The mental health q{ the 
child is not promoted by his belief that "the teacher has it in for 
me.” 

13. Get all the facts relevant to the incident of misbehavior before 
disciplinary action is taken. 

14. The teacher should accent the facts in a case of misbehavior and 
make the decision as to the liesl course of action without the 
demonstration of anger, irritation, etc. 

15 Publicity should not be given to a student’s misliehavior. The 
information aliout the incident should be used in a confidential 
professional manner. 

16. Methods of discipline should he consistent within a given class¬ 
room, and also from one classroom to another. 

17. A deterrent to pupil misbehavior lies in the effective handling of 
elassrooni routine —checking pupil attendance, collecting and dis¬ 
tributing papers, and arranging instructional materials for prompt 
and expedient use. 

18. Alertness on the part of the teacher in regard to what is happen¬ 
ing in the classroom at all times is essential. Eyes that see and 
ears that hear what is transpiring prevent incipient mi.sbehavior 
from becoming serious disaffection. 

19. The possibility of pupil inattention in the group discussion.s and 
recitations is greatly minimized if the recitation is truly a clear¬ 
ing house for ideas. A repetition of ideas with which jiupils arc 
already familiar is not conducive to genuine inteiest. When 
pupils cannot hear the pupil who is reciting because of the poor 
seating airangement of the class or because of his failure to speak 
in audible tones, they have a tendency to lapse into habits of inat¬ 
tention and indifference. 

20. Pupils who are given apart in planning, conducting, and apprais¬ 
ing their classroom activities, their club meetings, and their daiicc.s 
and parties have less inclination and time for misconduct. 

21. Announcing in advance what will happen in the event of pupil 
misbehavior (threatening) precludes the possibility of treatment 
in terms of the needs of the offender. The causative factors arc 
also ignored. 

22. Punishment of individual violations of good behavior shoukl be 
the rule, not punishment of the entire group. 

23 Avoid attributing misbehavior to an individual until you tire coi ■ 
tain that he committed the offense. 
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24. The form and method of punishment should be such as to enable 
the individual to retain Ins self-respect. The pupil’s belief in his 
own integrity is basic to any effort of constructive self-improve¬ 
ment. Treatment of misconduct should seek to inspire the pupil 
to right action lather than merely to restrain him from miscon¬ 
duct. 

Character-building Agencies That Cooperate with the School_ 

In addition to the school, there are various agencies in the communitj 
which have character development of youth as one of their main objec¬ 
tives. Especially active in this respect are the Boy Sc(uits, Cubs 
(junior group of Boy Scouts), Camp Fire Girks, Bit)wnics (junior 
organization of Girl Scouts), Bluebirds (junior organization of Camp 
Fire Girls), Hi-Y, Friendly Indians (junior organization of Fli-Y), 
4-H Clubs, and Junior Red Cross. 

With resourceful leadership these agencies exercise a wholesome 
influence on the youth who participate in their activities. The in¬ 
formality of the programs makes a strong appeal to children. In the 
performance of many tasks in their meetings and camps, the youngsters 
are presented opportunities to participate in cooperative social en¬ 
deavor. Children who are inclined to be iricsponsible and thoughtless 
of others learn to respond to the needs of the group. The individual 
discovers that it is frequently necessary to subordinate his personal 
desires for the welfare of the group. In the performance of tasks for 
the general welfare, the youngster develops a sense of belonging and 
feelings of security and personal worth—he gains the feeling that he 
counts in the scheme of things. 

The tone and quality of the activities are largely dependent upon 
the leader. Many teachers welcome the opportunity to serve as leaders 
in these organizations. They gain insights into the thinking and be¬ 
havior of youth which are difficult to attain in the .school situatitin. 
All the leaders of these organizations, however, should not be teachers. 
Childien need the experience of coming into contact with leaders from 
various walks of life, with different attitudes and outlooks. Every 
teacher, moreover, can encourage children to become members of 
some one of these organizations, and he can cooperate with their 
leaders in making the programs of each organization more vital in 
meeting the needs of youth. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. To what extent can children assume responsibility in an intelligent 

manner for their own behavior? 
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2. What Is the relation of classiooiii routine to disciplined 

3. Defend or refute this slatcnient: "The Iiiiidaiiiental reason why chil¬ 
dren do not act right is hecaiisc they do not have the conditions for 
right action.’-Fraiicis W. Parker. 

i What contrihiition can the mental hygienist make to the solution ol 
prolilenis of pupil iiialadjiistment? 

5. What are the implications for discipline in the view of some psycholo¬ 
gists that human hehavinr pallenis arc spccilic rather than general! 

6. Outline a plan of ohtaining information in regard to a pupil whose 
heliavior makes him a problem (i.e., plan a case study), 

7. Given a classroom situation, how would you judge the effectiveness 
of the teacher’s methods of discipline? 

8. To what extent do problems of classroom discipline have their origins 
in out-of-school situations? in the total school situation? 

9. List types of misbehavior for which responsibility may he attributed 
to the individual pupil, 




Chapter 7 

PLANNING FOR TEACHING 


1. The Importance of Planning 

Reasons for Planning for Teaching—Teaching is one of the 
most complex and significant of human endeavors. It is complex 
because of the many intangible values and numerous human factors 
involved. Its significance lies in its power to shape human destiny 
for good or ill. No teacher who is mindful of the trust placed in her 
can be content with anything less than excellence in her work. Al¬ 
though perfection in teaching is achieved by few teachers, it is an ideal 
worth seeking. It is doubtful that any teacher ever failed to become 
a better teacher by planning her teaching in advance. It is likewise 
doubtful that impromptu thought and action ever resulted in peak 
teaching performance. 

Planning: 

1. Gives the teacher a clearer comprehension of the objectives of 
elementary education and the relationship of her teaching to 
those objectives, 

2. Helps the teacher clarify her thinking about the distinctive con¬ 
tribution her teaching subject makes to the olijeclives of educa¬ 
tion. 

3. Tends to insure that the relative values of various instructional 
materials and procedures are given proper consideration, 

4. Serves to make the teacher more resourceful in recognizing 
pupils’ needs, utilizing pupils’ interests, and providing more 
satisfactory means of pupil motivation. 

5. Reduces the amount of trial and error in teaching through a 
better organization of curricular materials, use of more appro¬ 
priate methods, and greater economy of time. 

6. Wins respect of pupils. They appreciate the teacher who is a 
learner with them and makes preparation for her work a.s slie 
expects them to do. 

7. Presents one of the teacher’s best opportunities for continuous 
personal and professional growth. 

8. Contributes to the teacher’s feeling of self-confidence and self- 
assurance. 

ii8 
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9. Aids the teacher in recapturing waning enthusiasms, thereloy 
insuring a fresh, up-to-date presentation of instructional mate¬ 
rials. 


Why Planning Is Neglected.—Surveys have revealed that the 
majority of teachers in elementary schools have accepted instructional 
planning as a prerequisite to effective teaching. More amazing, how¬ 
ever, is the disclosure tliat all school teachers do not recognize the 
need for planning. The confusion and doubt in regard to planning 
which seem to exist among many teachers and its outright rejection 
by others can be traced to the following causes : 

1. The formality of planning, resulting from acceptance of the five 
formal steps in teaching suggested by Herbart. Teachei-training 
institutions formerly insisted that written lesson plans be organ¬ 
ized in terms of tlie Herharlian teaching formula. It has been 
difficult to dispel that influence, even though the concept of the 
teacher as a mere manipulator of suljjcct matter has been super¬ 
seded by the idea that the child is the focal point in teaching. 

2. The overemphasis upon the form of the lesson plan, resulting in 
little or no flexil)ility in use. 

3. The requirement that lesson plans be made according to certain 
specifications in order to serve the purposes of supervisors in 
checking up on the work o f the teacher. 

4. The heavy teaching schedule of many teachers, which leaves little 
or no time for any but .superficial planning. 

5. The apparent success of planless teaching. Many teachers have 
achieved a fair degree of success, as teaching is measured, without 
planning. 

6. The willingness of many teachers to follow the line of least resist¬ 
ance and thus accept mediocrity. 

In view of these considerations, it is to the eternal credit of thou¬ 
sands of conscientious teachers that they have devoted so much of their 
time and energies to planning their teaching. 


2. Types of Plans 

Instructional plans may be classified in several different ways. 
One basis for classification of plans is their scope. Another method 
considers the persons doing the planning. 

Scope of Planning—The scope of adequate planning is as broad 
as the work of the teacher. Every aspect of his work recpiires thought- 
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ful consideration in advance. Broadly conceived, planning involves 
the curriculum, guidance, extracurricular activities, pupil appraisal, 
and methods of procedure. The discussion in this chapter will be 
limited to classroom procedures. 

Persons Participating in Planning.—On this basis planning may 
he classified as (1) group planning with other teachers, (2) pnpih 
teacher planning, and (3) individual teacher planning. 

One of the most significant trends in teaching in the elementary 
school is cooperative planning of activities by the teachers. In many 
schools the need has been recognized for preparing “resource units” 
as advance guides. The pooled judgments of a great many teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and curriculum workers are used to build a 
“frame of reference" for the individual teacher’s use in teaching a 
unit. The resource unit, which should be distinguished from the 
teaching unit of the individual teacher, is merely suggestive in content 
and arrangement. It constitutes an outline of the broad scope of the 
unit prepared on the basis of the combined judgment of a group of 
teachers, supervisors, and the director of instruction in the schools. 
The chief features of a resource unit prepared for use in the elementary 
schools of Manitowoc, Wisconsin ^ are as follows; 

I. Unit problem 

II. Significance of the problem In terms of general living 

III. Understandings (to be developed) 

IV. Content outline 

V. Activities (pupils) 

VI. Evaluation. The Committee recommends that the group culminate this 
unit in one of the following ways: 

1. Make a scrap book of the various industries 

2. Give floor talks 

3. Have an exhibit of the products 

4. Have a program telling the interesting facts learned 

VII. Materials of instruction 

1. Teachers’ references 

2. Films 

3. Community resources—local persons visit .school and tell about 
their work 


Cooperative planning by teachers not only serves the purpose of 
providing blueprints of a general character for the use of the individual 
teacher but affords also a valuable experience in mutual professional 


muniucs!”' 
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endeavor. Under the supervision of a competent director of instruc¬ 
tion, group planning can serve as an effective means of in-service 
education of teachers. 

Pupil Participation in Planning.—Another noteworthy dcvelop- 
inent in modern elementary education has been the inclusion of the 
interests and preferences of children in the teacher’s plans for teaching. 
The acceptance of the idea that the learner should be taken into 
account has been difficult for many teachers. The theory that the child 
js immature and therefore not capable of participating in the making 
of important decisions, even though the decisions affect him directly, 
appears unsound in the light of our present knowledge of child psy¬ 
chology. Likewise untenable is the narrow concept of democracy 
upon which many school practices have been based. Democracy im- 
olies the opportunity for making choices and assuming responsiljility 
for the results of these choices. It is essential that the teacher have a 
functional respect for the personality of the child. The teacher should 
also have a strong faith in the power of education to make desirable 
changes in the thoughts and actions of the individual. 

The most convincing evidence, however, in regard to the advis¬ 
ability of pupil participation in planning various schcjol activities conics 
from schools in which the practice has been init into effect. Pupils 
have demonstrated their ability and willingness to a.s.sume intelligent 
responsibility for their own acts. Pupil morale has been enhanced. 
Problems of pupil control have greatly decreased, and conditions for 
satisfactoiy learning have lieen established. The teacher who en¬ 
countered difficulty in leading pupils to accept her purposes as worthy 
has discovered that shared pupil-teacher purposing is an open sesame 
to success 

The cooperation of pupils in planning activities may be used in 
practically every aspect of the life of the school. In matters pertaining 
to school citizenship, the curriculum, social activities, and classroom 
procedure, the pupils’ active participation has been utilized. In in¬ 
structional procedures involving the project method, pupils have par¬ 
ticipated in setting up objectives of the unit, selecting topics for study, 
choosing curricular materials, making decisions in regard to the 
methods of study, selecting the manner of presentation of the findings 
of their study, and evaluating the success of their various activitie.s in 
connection with the unit. 

The leadership of the teacher is essential in guiding these activities 
into desirable channels but not dictating to the pupils. Many teachers 
have exercised this guidance function by suggesting lists of activities 
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or readings from which pupils make choices. Other teachers have en¬ 
couraged pupils to suggest their own lists of activities. A combination 
of these two procedures by cooperative pupil-teacher planning as the 
work proceeds is perhaps the best plan. 

3. Planning the Woek of the School Term or Year 

Adequate planning by the teacher involves consideration of the 
scope and variety of learning experiences which a class should have 
during a school term or year. Many of the decisions made in long¬ 
term planning should be tentative and subject to modification as the 
immediate needs of the pupils become increasingly evident. 

Long-term planning involves decisions in regard to : 

1. The scope of the educative activities of the pupils during the year 

2. The selection and organization of the learning experiences (cur¬ 
ricular materials) 

3. The appropriate grade placement of curricular materials in terms 
of the maturation of the pupils in the class 

The past experiences, achievements, abilities, concerns, and needs 
of the cliildren should serve as guides in the selection of curricular 
materials. Findings of curriculum research as well as current practice 
in some of the better school systems may also provide clues to appro¬ 
priate materials to be included in the work of children in a given grade. 

Courses of study may provide helpful suggestions in regard to the 
scope of the curriculum for a given age group of pupils. Modern 
educational philosophy suggests the need for a great variety of pupil 
activities and curricular materials which are blended and fused to¬ 
gether into a series of educative experiences. A firsthand study of the 
life concerns and needs of the class is essential in indicating a point of 
departure as well as the direction the work of the year should take. 

Ill long-term planning the teacher should ; 

1. Establish objectives in terms of changes in pupil behavior 

2. Understand clearly the part that achieving a particular objective 
plays in the intellectual, emotional, and physical development of 
the child. 

3. Make a careful inventory of the mental, social, and physical quali¬ 
fications each child in the group possesses for the experience. 

4. Anticipate the probable difficulties which may be encountered, 
noting well the bypaths which may lead to futility of effort. 

5. Select the materials and activities which make the optimum cou- 
tribution to the attainment of the goal. 

6. Organize these materials in a manner calculated to obtain the 
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greatest possible amount of interaction between all learners and 
the features of the changing environment along the journey to¬ 
ward the goal. 

7. Consider plans for pupil-tcacher measurement (evaluation) of 
the group’s progress toward the goals. 


If the work of the year is synonymous with the subject-matter 
fields, the task of planning the organization and presentation of a 
body of familiar material is comparatively simple. The first step in 
planning a course involves a decision in regard to the objectives to 
be achieved. This should be followed hy a consideration of the scope 
of the activities in terms of the objectives. The third step consists of 
organizing the learning experience around sigiiiircant problems 01 
into units of child interest. The approximate time allotment for each 
of the units should be made in terms of its relative value in attaining 
the objectives of the course. Finally, general plans should be made in 
regard to the methods of teaching each of the units, Basic to all these 
decisions is a consideration of the needs, interests, and abilities of the 
pupils who are to be taught Less important, perhaps, but deserving 
of consideration in formulating the long-term plan, are the inventories 
of available equipment, supplementary reading materials, and oppor¬ 
tunities for guided field trips to obtain firsthand information on each 
of the units. 


4. Planning Units of Ins’i'ruction 

The unit plan of organizing instructional materials does not neces¬ 
sarily involve the use of the unit method in teaching the unit. The 
materials may be organized into subject-matter units and presented 
to the class as a series of daily recitations. However, the utilization of 
the unit method in teaching the unit is advisable. The experience tyiie 
of unit, which represents a more significant reorganization of instruc¬ 
tional materials, makes the unit method of teaching imperative, 

The following suggestions for planning a unit were formulated by a 
group of teachers and supervisors in the Denver Public Schools: - 

A. The teacher docs some prcJ'huiiiincj, 

The tcadiei and childien will make plans together loi cai vying on and 
evaluating the unit which has been Selected; but, before approaching those 
planning situation.s with the cliiklieii, the teacher will consult many .source.s 
of help and explore pos.sibilities for developing the unit. Having thouglit 

° Planning and Dcvelojnii!; A Lijc-Experiencc Uvil Piepaicd under the direc¬ 
tion of Maurice R, Ahrens, Director of Depaitment of Instruction, Denver Public 
Schools, 1948, pp. 13-31. 
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through the problems, objectives, and activities involved, she will feel free to 
let the children express their ideas. Through his background she will be 
able to supplement their suggestions, broaden their vistas, and help them to set 
up problems and goals in terms which have meaning to them. The teacher 
will understand that this preparation on her pait is not foi the purpose of 
determining plans for the class but rather is to serve as a haclcgiound and 
reservoir of ideas which will assist the class to identify in the unit eveiy 
problem which may he of concern to the children. 

1. She anticipates problems. 

During discussions while the children have been agreeing upon their unit 
of work, they have made comments, expressed ideas, and raised question.s 
The teacher has noted these and jotted down significant ones. She now 
examines them to determine special problems which will be of immediate 
concern to her children. From her own background of knowledge and 
experience she identifies additional problems which she will suggest for con¬ 
sideration. As an illustration, toys and games which the children bring in 
to show and to play with just after Christmas may stimulate a general inteiest 
in how toys work. The teacher has watched and listened to the children as 
they examined and played with the toys and equipment. They have dis¬ 
cussed the possibility of basing a unit of work on this interest, and have agreed 
upon it. The teacher will now in her preplanning think through their spon¬ 
taneous questions and comments and find that they group themselves around 
such specific problems as ways in which mechanical toys work; ways in which 
other toys operate thiough balance, friction, rolling, and so forth; why some 
toys are self-propelling and others have to be pushed, pulled, and manipulated 
in various ways; the part that toys play in the everyday life of a child; how 
all persons, children and grownups, are helped by playing; how toys help us 
to learn; and why we share toys with others. The teacher will think through 
such problems in terms of the questions which the clnldren may ask and 
those which he will suggest for consideration. The teacher should keep in 
mind the maturity level of the group and should not try to cover all possi¬ 
bilities for learning in this one experience. 

2. She identifies objectives and considers ways in whicli she may evaluate 

behavior change. 

The teacher understands that behavior is fostered and developed most 
effectively when children are solving problems that are meaningful to them. 
She understands as well that growth takes place in relation to experience. 
There is continuous development in the over-all pattern of physical, mental, 
social, and emotional growth. Every experience which the child has con- 
tiibutes in some way to growth in one or more of these areas. Next, thcie is 
development in relation to general objectives which apply to all units of 
work. Every unit should contribute to such broad objectives in social living 
as ability to work well with others; growing skills in leadership and coopera¬ 
tion; habits of independence in thought and action; attitudes of responsibility, 
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opeii-niincleclness, :md consideration of otlicis; and owing skill in critical 
thinking and making choices, with an attitude of willingness to accept the 
consequences. As the teacher preplans she wdl identify experiences which 
should promote growth toward these objectives. Lastly, there i.s develop¬ 
ment in relation to specific objectives which apply to a particular unit. For 
instance, children may coopeiatc, make choices, and appreciate the contribu¬ 
tions of others equally well whether their problem is “flow shall I spend my 
moneyf” or “What is there in music for me?” The specific attitudes and 
appieciations, habits and skills, inteiests, and ways of thinking which grow 
from these two problems, however, will be very different. 

Specific objectives for the first problem might be “To remember first to 
buy things I must have’’ and “To learn to choose things that mean most to 
me.” The second problem might include such objectives as “To make an 
instrument that I can play in the rhythm band” and “To build up my own li.st 
of favorite composers and selections.” The teacher will analyze the chosen 
unit to find opportunities it offers for fostering attitudes and appreciations 
and for developing specific habits and skills. 

In her preplanning the tcachci will state the objectives in simple and 
direct terms so that they may he evaluated in relation to what the child 
thinks and says and does. She will plan to u.se olijective means wlienever 
possible ill measuring growth; obscivation and recording of behavior, dis¬ 
cussion, conference, records of various kinds, tests, and other devices. Then, 
knowing what the problems aic, what behaviors may grow out of tliem, whiit 
techniques may be used to mca.suic growth, the teacher next asks herself, 
“How?” and consider.s experiences which must be provided to meet the 
objectives. 

3. She explores possibilities for learning experiences. 

The teacher must uiidcr.stand that it i.s thiough experiences that the 
childien will grow toward the goals .set up. She will anticipate many types of 
experience and activity necessary to .solve the problem.s. She will consider 
new type.s of activity, having discovered, for e.xamplc, that the cliildicn have 
bad many experiences in giving reports and making booklets and movies and 
need wider experiences in doing, e.xpeiimcnting, going places, and making 
community contacts. 

She thinks of the various ways in which children record information they 
use in solving their problems: keeping scrapbooks, writing and illustrating 
stories and articles for group or individual books, organizing information in 
simple outline form on charts, making diagrams and simple graphs, and keeping 
a daily “log.” If it is a science unit, the teacher considers the possibility of 
setting Up a "laboratory coi ner” where, with simple equipment gathered by 
teacher and cliildren, they may carry on cxpeiinients which will make their 
learnings real. I'lic teacher will explore po.ssihilities for field trips and will 
try to find persons in the community with special interest or c.xpcrience who 
may be invited in to talk to the group. TIic teacher will realize tliat chikircii 
learn as tliey e.xprcss their feelings and ideas through art and construction 
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-ictiv.ties, through song and rhytlim, through poems and stories and dramatiza¬ 
tions Tln-ough such experiences the child will have many opportunities to 
listen to participate, and to create. The teacher will plan to use available 
films’film strips, slides, phonograph records, radio recordings, and current 
radio piograms when possible. The teacher realizes that the best learning 
takes place when as many avenues as possible arc opened up, that children 
iLrn thiough their five senses and lliiougli emotional and physical responses 
as well as through mental processes. 

The children, when their turn comes to plan, will usually -suggest activities 
in teims of past experience, so the teacher needs a widei list to supplement 
their ideas. 

4. She explores sources of material. 

The teacher finds out wliat materials aie available from as many sources 
as possible. She explores her own looni for materials, she .scouts about tlic 
building for suggestions, and she refeis to catalogs from the Dcpaitment of 
Special Seivices. She plans to get pictures, pamphlets, and booh.s from the 
professional and public libraries. She lists commcicial agencies, such as 
dairy and food councils, railroads, airlines, travel agencies, and mdustiial 
companies which furnish film strips, movies, pictures, pamphlets, and other 
educational materials. She finds that many free and inexpensive materials 
aie available thiough educational publishing houses and governmental agen¬ 
cies. The children will later locate many other rcsouices aiul will be le- 
sponsible for writing to vaiioiis agencies (only one child’s letter to each, 
however) and for gathering many of the niatciials. Tlic children will draw 
upon home and comnnmity for all sorts of inatci ial: rocks, birds’ nests, leaves, 
fiuits, vegetables, boxes, boards, scrap material, recipes, utensils—almost 
anything that is needed, Persons in the community arc ahso sources foi 
obtaining information. 

5 She increases her own background of knowledge. 

In her preplanning the teacher studies all available matei ials which she has 
collected. She gets some firsthand infoimation from pcrsoii.s in the .school or 
community. She visits places of interest to increase her own knowledge and 
to find out what the children should look for on their visit. She reads selected 
books and articles, which she will later put iu the hands of the children. She 
realizes that sometimes she will need to say, "I’m not sure about that. We 
will look it up together.” 

6 She considers techniques and ways of organizing the class for vvoik. 

In her preplanning the teacher has tentative ideas Ini ways in which the 
group should be organized foi work. Later as .she and the children plan 
together, she will help them to see the need for Ihe.sc varii^u.s way.s of working. 

a. Participating as an entire group in some expoiicnccs. Tlic teacher will 
anticipate class activities, such as taking field trips, seeing movies, Instcning to 
speakers, radio progiams, and rccoidings, making general plans, discussing 
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problems and matters o£ importance to the wliole class, and summarizing 
completed work. 

b. Working in small groups to solve definite problems A child's interest, 
attention, and paiticipation are more easily stimulated wlien he is a member 
of a small gioup of five, six, or twelve children rathci than when he is one of 
thirty or foity. Pie feels greater responsibility to the small group and, rdso, 
greater security in making his contiihulions. Small groups can make more 
effective use of materials, foi the children will be lefenmg to varied ma¬ 
terials adapted to specific problems and interests. Usually no one text or 
pamphlet is provided in sufficient quantity to be used by an entire class at the 
same time. Many varied materials are used because no one book could 
provide answers to questions which each gioup of children will ask in rela¬ 
tion to their specific problems and interests. The teacher will understand, 
then, that woiking in small groups will provide for more effective learning 
and more adequate use of materials. 

The teacher will consider ways in which children may be organized in 
small groups. One way would be in relation to individual interest in specific 
problems set up. This plan may be used when a problem, or group of related 
problems, is to be worked on by only one group of children who would 
bring their information to the rest of the class. In this case, after a discus.sion 
of vaiious problems, materials, and experiences related to each one, every 
member of the class would identify the problem or group of problems of 
greatest interest to him and indicate his fust, second, and third choices, A 
committee, with the help of the teacher, would then make up groups based on 
these choices. Each group would accept responsibility for exploring a par¬ 
ticular problem or group of problems and sharing their learnings with the 
rest of the class. The children would understand that shared experiences 
must be varied and graphic in older to challenge the attention and further 
the learnings of all members of the cla.ss. 

In the elemental y school, and especially among the younger children, it 
often seems best, when all problems arc of general intcicst and concern, tor 
every group to work in turn on each of the problems set up. Each group at 
a specific time might be working on a different problem and might approach 
it in a different way, but in the end they would all have done some simple 
research on every problem, recording infoiination and expressing and sharing 
ideas. Sometimes groups may he organized by having children choose those 
with whom they wish to work. This may be done infoinially or by the use 
of a sociogram based on each child's choices in response to the question, “With 
what three children in this class would you like to work in solving the prohlems 
we have set up?" Each child, then, in a group so organized feels that he is 
working with someone whom he has chosen and with those who have chosen 
him. 

As a rule, when working together on common problems and interests, 
children are not grouped as to mental maturity level. The teacher will realize 
that this is a situation in which the child who is slowci mentally will profit 
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by the discussion, help, and leadetship of otlicv chiltlven. Tl,c U-acher will 
piovide, if possible, a few easy reading luateiials fui each problem being 
workcd’oii and may sometimes have to rewiitc material. She will lemember 
that children of any level of ability, hut especially the slow-leamiiig child, 
will gain much information through oiit-of-.school cxpeiicnces, pictuies, 
discussions, ability to get some information from a page which he cannot 
read word-foi-word, group discussions, and special help from nthei members 
of the group. These and many other learning experiences wdl help the 
slow-leaining child to feel that he is making his coiiti ihutions to gioup work 
along with some of the brighter children of the class. Frequently a special 
aptitude may help to give the slow learner status—liki' Hen, who could not 
read hut had a remarkable memory, oi Lynn, who was usually chosen to letter 
charts which the other children organized, 

c. Working in flexible, changing groups on art, construction, and other 
creative activities. The groups organized to work together in gathering, 
recording, and sharing information on specific problems nsiially remain the 
same throughout the unit of work. The grouping, however, dining the 
period when art, construction, and other creative activities au* being carried 
on will be more spontaneous and fluid, the chiklieu coming together in twos 
and threes, or fives and si.xes, to work on a common interest. When the 
picture is painted, the boat completed, the poem written, or the play planned, 
the little group may dissolve, or it may slay as it i.s aheady set up and go on 
into a new activity. If the entire class is planning a culminating program, 
such as a play, a puppet show, a movie, or an c.xhihit, clefmilc gioups may 
be organized to take care of such specific problems as sccneiy, costumes, 
script, stage settings, and display centers. 

The teacher will do little preplanning for grouping in Ibis freer type of 
work. She will know only that she must keep ahead of the cliiltlren with her 
materials, ideas, and ability to organize the situation fiom day to clay so that 
worth-while work may be accomplished. 

d. Providing for individual conti ihutions to the work of the entire class. 
The teacher will plan to have each child, as far as possible, nialce hi.s individual 
contributions. She will think through the way.s in which cliiltlren, often with 
the help of their parents, may be provided additional materials anti experiences 
which they will share with the group, 

7. She talks over her plans with the principal. 

The teacher in her preplanning consults the principal for special help. 
They discuss the needs and interests of the particular groups. They make 
sure that the unit meets the maturity level of the cla.ss and that the experiences 
offered are new and challenging. They plan the unit so that it fils into the 
background of the group. They discuss materials to be used and where they 
are to be found. They explore the available rcsomces and talk over plans 
or getting in touch with people who can give specific help and information 
to children as they work on the unit. 
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8. She asks oLhei tcachei's for suggestions and materials. 

The tcachei may gel help from other teachers who have carried on unit.s 
concerned with the same area of living. These teachers suggest books they 
have found helpful, trips that were valuable, and sources for picture,s and 
other visual aids. They can also suggest techniques they found .successful 
in organizing and handling a number of groups. They can point out diffi¬ 
culties that might be met and suggest ways to overcome them. 

This planning among teachers is especially important when more than 
one teacher is working with a class. An intcicst or a pioblcra may aii.se in 
a music, science, social studies, reading, or aiithmetic situation When it 
broadens out so that experiences in other fields seem desiiable, the teacher in 
whose class the problem or unit of work originated will confer with other 
teachers working with the same group in order to plan experiences which tlicy 
may provide in relation to the problem. Many times these coiifeiences will 
be informally ananged. In schools where teachers work together in this 
way, a principal or a conmiittee of teachers arranges a schedule for these 
planning conferences, 

9. She seeks help from supcrvisois 

The teacher talks with supervi.sots and consultants to gel specific help. 
General supervi.sors can help with the planning because of their background 
and their contact with many sources. Ait, music, and phy.sical education super¬ 
visors can suggc.st new ideas and techniques for carrying on various activ¬ 
ities related to tlicir .specific fields. Materials and special help can he ohtaiiiecl 
fiom the Profcs.sional Library, the Department of Special Services (visual 
aids), and the Depaitment of Instruction. 

10. She confers infoinially with parents 

Infoimal conferences with parents may serve a double purpose. First, 
they may help the parent to undeistand the significance of what the teacher 
is doing for the cliildren. As they talk over experiences that children are 
having, Molhei and Father may come to understand that when Edward helps 
to build a streetcar, it will not be just for the fun of it; tliat when Louise 
wants Mother’s old red blouse to imke herself a costume, it will not be just 
because she likes to dress up. The parent will be led to see that such activities 
as these are in lelation to specific purposes designed to help the child to grow 
as an individual and as a member of society. 

In addition, the parent, knowing his child and otlicr children, knowing 
the community and its resources, and under-standing the implications of the 
unit, will be able to siiggc.st problems and concerns related to the unit which 
aiise in the home and comnniniLy, 


B. The teacher ami the children plan the unit together. 

Tile teachei will remember that the skill developed through many experi¬ 
ences m planning will help the child to meet persistent life situations which 
call foi cooperative planning and action. The amount of definite help and 
suggestion which the teacher gives will depend upon the maturity level and 
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past experiences of tlie group. With teacher guidance chilclicn may be led 
to think through the following phases of planning a unit of work. 

1. They name the unit in terras of a pioblem which has meaning to them, 

Children learn more effectively by trying to solve a problem related to theii 

own lives than by gathering facts about some ovei-all topic. Knowing that 
the information gained can be used in their cvciyday lives gives purpose and 
meaning to their work. For example, a real problem of tlie childicn, such as 
“How can I get wheie I want to go in Denver?” will have much moic 
meaning to them than the general topic, “Tianspoi tation.” 

2. They find out what they already know about the unit. 

The children talk over cxpeiicnccs they have had that arc related to the 
unit and discuss facts and information gained from these activities. This 
discussion will be tlie basis of further planning because it arouses questions 
or points out things children would like to know moi e about. It also gives the 
teacher an insight into “just where the children are” so that she can help 
them to plan new experiences or repeat an experience for a different purpose. 
For example; Two groups of sixth graders are iiUeiested in the same problem, 
“What makes planes fly?” One group has never vi.siled llic airpoit and 
could certainly gam from such an experience. The otlier group visited the 
airpoit for another purpose when they were in the second giaile but were too 
young to undeistand the mechanics of an airplane. Another trip to tlie 
an port would piovide new learnings for them. 

3. They list questions they want answered. 

As the childientalk freely about the problem they have agreed upon, they 
will have many questions they want to have aiiswcied. Often theii back¬ 
ground of experience in relation to the general problem will be liiniLed so 
that they will not realize its scope and iiossibilities. The teacher will plan to 
bioadeii their outlook before trying to draw out their questions and will give 
the children opportunities to cxploie niatciials by browsing thiougli books, 
looking at pictures, and examining charts, maps, and globes. Then, when the 
time comes for the childien to ask questions, define specific problems, and 
identify individual interests, they will have a wider vision of the paths which 
are opening up for exploration. Further questions, additional problems, and 
new interests will glow out of inateiials and experiences provided, as work 
on the unit progi esses. 

The teacher or a member of the class writes these questions on tlic black- 
boaid or a chart. Then they go over them ami the teacher heljis the children 
to evaluate the importance of the question and to see why they should restate 
some and eliminate others. For example, a question .siieli a.s "Slioiild we go to 
bed early?” may be answcicd, “Yes” or "No," Init it could load to fuithei 
study if it were restated, “Why should wc go to bed early ?’’ A question such 
as How did the eaith stait?” is loo difficult for any elementary group, and 
the question, ITow is coal mined?” is too advanced at certain levels. The 
children should be led to see why these questions slioukl not be included. 
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itions in terms ol specific problems they wish to solve, 
the children to sec how some questions arc related and 
recific problems. For example, childieii in a fiftli grade 
“How can we have fun outside of school They list 

1 we join? 

■ games we can share wfith our families ? 
ntertain gnest.s in our home ? 

>n does the city provide? 

elp to plan a vacation witli our families? 

and last questions can be organized under the problem, 
le things a family can do together to hitve a good time?'' 

1 give direction to the children's thinking. 

ives In terms of behavior changes toward which to work, 
ling the teacher has I'ccognizcd objectives that are a 
ig experiences and those which should grow specifically 
; of work. The tcaclicr of young chikhen ivill not go loo 
amiing with them. She w’ill help the children with many 
nples from their own experience. At any level, objcc- 
in simple concrete terms so that children may use actual 
ms in judging their growth. 

rity and many experiences in planning, the children will 
up both hroad and specific objectives for their woik. 
) the chikhen to state them specifically in language that 


meate all experiences in social living. 
rr Children 


Dgether. 


visibility. 


ded. 


( 1 ) Sharing materials. 

Taking turns. 

Doing onr share of the work. 
Taking part in the unit. 
Respecting standards set up, 

( 2 ) Finishing what we start. 

Taking care of 0111 selves. 

Finding other things to do when 

our la.sks are finished. 

Taking cave of materials. 

( 3 ) Listening to what otlier.s say 
Considering idca.s of others. 
Accepting decisions of the group. 
Recognizing the good in each 

one’s contribution. 

Accepting criticism. 
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Teacher 

(4) Developing social sensitivity. 


(5) Learning to think clearly. 


(6) Improving academic skills. 


Children 

(4) Seeing and doing things that 

help otlieis. 

Understanding others. 

Being thouglitful of others. 

(5) Making wise choices. 

Offering .suggestions that may be 

used. 

Understanding wliat we read. 

(6) Learning to express oneself bet¬ 

ter in speaking and writing. 
Learning to use new woids in 
expressing ideas. 

Knowing liovv and where to find 
information. 

Learning to organize informa¬ 
tion. 

Being able to use numbers when 
needed. 

Learning to spell new words that 
are needed. 


b. Specific objectives for the unit. It is necessary to use a definite example 
here in order to illustrate specific objectives. Tlie followin.g specific objec¬ 
tives stated in terms of both teacher and child point of view might well grow 
out of a specific problem such as "What are our responsibilities as members 
of a family ?” 


T eacher 

(1) Being orderly in caring for own 

belongings. 

(2) Assuming definite ta.sks at home. 


(3) Being willing to share responsi¬ 
bilities and privileges. 


(4) Recognizing and accepting par¬ 
ents' guidance and direction. 


Children 

(1) Putting away my clothes and my 
playthings. 

(2) Having my own definite jobs to 

do, like 

Washing dishes. 

Setting the table. 

Taking care of own room. 
Dusting, 

Cleaning sidewalks. 

(3) I-Ielping the rest of my family 

with their jobs. 

Letting my little brothers and 
sisters do some things with me. 

(4) Trying to do what my mother 

and father want me to do. 
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Teacher Children 

(5) Trying to keep myself clean and 
well by 

Washing my hancls and face. 
Brushing my teeth. 

Combing my hair. 

Wearing my galo.shcs when it 
is stormy. 

Going to bed at a rcgnlai time. 
Ifating iny meals and not too 
much candy. 

( 6 ) Keeping cheerful and busy hy 
Being pleasant. 

Finding interesting things to 

do. 

Playing with my brothers ami 
sisters. 

Keeping checi ful and not pout¬ 
ing when I don’t get my way, 

6 . They set up definite ways of evaluating their progress toward their ob¬ 
jectives. 

As childien and teacher plan together, they decide what tcchnic]ues they 
will use to appraise their progress toward their objectives. The children 
agree that they will think through their own behavior in specific situations; 
that they will discus.s with the teacher, and with each other, tlicir progress 
and their difficulties; and that they will ask their mothers and fathers foi 
comments and suggestions, with an occasional written report from home 
They may decide to keep individual files of their pictures, stories, leports, 
and letters. The teacher will explain some tests and devices which she, with 
their help and suggestion, plans to prepare and use. 

7. They discuss materials that may be available and where they can get them. 
Some materials which children and teacher suggest are: 

Books, periodicals, newspapers, materials furnished by commercial ami 
government agencies 
Pictures, films, film strip.s, slides 
Records, recordings, radio programs 
Specimens, models, exhibits 
Maps, globes, chaits 
Art and construction matciial.s 

Some children may he able to bring materials and articles from honu'. 
The teacher will contribute materials she has collected during her preplanning 
The class will appoint committees to be responsible for getting things from the 
school or public library, other rooms in the building, or places in the com- 


(5) Helping to keep oneself clean 
and well. 


( 6 ) Keeping cheerful and busy. 
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numity. They will also appoint committees to organize and display tlies 
materials to the best advantage. 


8. They consider experiences which will help to solve their problem: 
Reading for infoiniation 
Carrying on discussions 
Recording infoiraation 
Taking trips 

Seeing movies and other visual aids 
Visiting places of interest 
Listening to radio programs 
Making experiments 
Constructing models 

Obtaining information from individuals 

Using maps and globes 

Writing stories, plays, poems, songs 

Making picture maps 

Making pictmes, wall-hangings, murals 


9. They discuss possibilities for culmination of the unit. 

This phase of the planning is usually clone after the unit is under way 
as the various activities seem to lend themselves to a definite type of sum’ 
marizing experience, Many times the children will see veiy early in the work 
how their learnings may be expressed through a puppet sliow, a dianiatizatioii 
a senes of dioramas, or a fair. Such activities us these may be the thread 
which weaves together children’s creative efforts in art, English, and music. 

he work on some units may best be summarized by infonnal sharing of the 
experience thiough telling, explaining, and showing what they have done to 
parents and groups within the building or from anotlici school. Children 
hkc 0 show or explain to others what they have sucee.ssfnllv accomplished, 
reachei and children must definitely understand, however, tliat a culminating 
activity should be an outgrowth of all tlic work, not sometliing added on at 
the end. Some of the ways of culmination are: 


Ai ranging and giving dramatizations 

Making and giving puppet shows and shadow plays 

illustrations for group boolcs and charts 
Making pictures and writing script for movies 
Having panel discussions 
Making picture maps 


Planning and giving radio programs 
Designing textiles, wall-hangings, murals 
Malang dioramas, peep boxes, shadow boxes 
Working on construction projects 
Arranging fairs and exhibits 
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10 They decide upon their ways of working. 

a Arranging and caring for the rooni. The teacher and children will plan 
arrangement of the room for effective work- where books and other materials 
shall be kept, how these are to be cared for and shared, how discussion and 
work centers may be provided, where exhibits and articles of interest may 
be displayed, and how the bulletin boards shall be used. 

b, Organizing the class for work. Clukhen like the feeling of importance 
and of responsibility that conies from acting a.s meniber.s of committees aiifl 
as monitors. They will plan how such group.s shall be organized. Tlic 
teacher will help them to understand the things that are necessary if groups 
aie to work well together. They set up a few such simple standards as: 

Do your share of the work in your group. 

Try to work quietly. 

Stick to your job. 

Listen to the ideas and .suggestions of others. 

Share materials and responsibilities. 

Find things to do foi yourself. 

The children will also discuss experiences in which the class will paiticlpatc 
as a whole, and contributions which incliviclual children can make 

c, Setting up a tentative time schedule. 'I'he children will agree that Lime 
must be provided each day for study and discussion periods, and also for work 
periods when they will carry on their creative and constiuctive activities. 

Ill addition, they will plan for periods each day when skill and ability in 
leading, aiithmetic, spelling, and music are being developed. They will allow 
time, too, to read books, stories, and poems, to sing songs, and to play games 
Many times these activities will be related to the current problem, Sometime.s 
they may satisfy other needs and interests. 

Teacher and children understand that time .sclietlulc.s must be flexible. 
They will often need to be rearranged because of a field trip, a talk by an 
invited or an unexpected visitor, a .school program, or the arrival of the 
school nurse or dentist. Many times the current unit of work will be shelved 
entirely for a few days in order to meet othci interests and needs; a com¬ 
munity drive, a holiday, or an all-school project. The chikhen will not be 
greatly disturbed by these interruptions, ami the teacher should not be If she 
realizes that they may provide learning experiences as valuable as those 
related to the current unit. 

5. Daily and Wkkkly Planning 

Weekly Lesson Plan Books.—In many schools each teacher is 
supplied with a coinniercially puhlishod Ic.s.son plan hook, Space.s aie 
provided for the teacher to record a brief .statement of her plans fur 
teaching each day for a period of a week in advance. In reality, tlic 
plan book docs not recjiiire weekly plans hut rather a series of brief 
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outlines for five dally plans prepared a week in advance. In many of 
the plan books spaces are provided for the teacher to write a statement 
of the aims, assignment, teaching materials, and approaches for each 
subject for each day of the week. While this planning m advance has 
considerable merit, it is more a brief memorandum than a plan. The 
teacher should recognize that this type of planning does not olwiate 
the necessity of making more detailed lesson plans. In fact this type 
of "lesson plan” can hardly be thought of as a plan. 

Planning the Daily Work.—A well-established principle of psy¬ 
chology is that, everything else being equal, the more immediate the 
goal the more impelling is its influence. The remote goals of the large 
learning units should be supplemented by several immediate objectives. 
The daily recitation, in spite of its limitations, has the distinct advan¬ 
tage of providing a series of immediate goals for the learner. The 
work of the daily class period should be related to the larger objectives 
of the unit and the course. There is nothing' inherent m the daily 
recitation to make it an isolated activity. The best assurance that the 
work of the daily class period will be related to the other important 
aspects of the course is careful planning of each day’s work. 

If the daily class period includes recitation and directed study, the 
plan should provide for both activities. The teacher’s work is not 
ended when the recitation is concluded. Teacher leadership wisely 
exercised during the directed study period may he more essential to 
pupil learning than are the activities of the recitation period. 

Planning for the directed study of pupils involves a consideration 
of the following: 

1. Physical environment favorable for pupil study 

2. Accessibility of study materials 

3. Means of motivating pupils in their study 

4. Diagnosis of learning difficulties of individual pupils 

5. Procedures in directing the study of individual pupils, particu¬ 
larly slow-learning and superior pupils 

6. Methods of eliminating difficulties common to the group 

7. Means of checking on the efficiency of the pupils' study habits 

Planning for the Daily Recitation.—In planning for the portion 
of the class period which is devoted to the recitation, the teacher should 
ask himself the following questions : 

1. Why am I going to teach this lesson? (Purposes) 

Ans, To induce activities which will develop certain: 

a. Abilities 

b. Tastes or ideals 
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c. Knowledge (Learning, information, scholarship) 

d. Skills or powers (Discernment) 

e. Attitudes (Mindset) 

2. What am I going to do ? (Assignment) 

3. How am I going to do it? (Method) 

a. How shall I find out what the pupils already know about this 
suliject? (Survey of preparation) 

b. What past exi)eriencc shall T draw upon to introduce the 
new? (Arousing desire or motivation) 

c. How am I going to leach the new^ (Method; includes con¬ 
sideration of materials, references, pivotal questions, etc,) 

4. How shall I check the results of my teaching? 

Ans. By using one or more of the following: 

a. Summary 

b. Review 

c. Discovery of new problems 

d. Measurement: 

(1) By individual pupil self-evaluation 

(2) By teacher evaluation 

Characteristics of an Effective Daily Lesson Plan_The answers 

to the preceding questions can he organized into a plan possessing tlie 
following essential characteristics: 

1. Worthy attainable aims (both general and specific) clearly formu¬ 
lated 

2. Assignment that provides for pupil motivation, includes definite 
learning exercises, and contains specific instructions for study 

3. Good selection and arrangement of instructional materials for use 
in attaining the objectives 

4. Carefully chosen procedures, in considerable variety and detail, 
for effective use of the materials 

5. Indication of the tentative amount of time to be devoted to each 
part of the lesson 

6 . Provisions for evaluating pupil progress 

7. Applications of materials to school and out-of-school situations 
noted 

8 . Correlation of topic with other topics of the course planned 

9. Bibliography of reading materials for pupils and teacher and 
other supplementary materials 

10. Form of the plan, determined in terms of its possible optimum 
use 

11. Suggestions for revision of the plan, added after actual use 

Form of the Plan—Within recent years, an erroneous belief has 
been prevalent that, while planning is important, the form of the plan 
has little significance. The usefulness of the plan is dependent to a 
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considerable extent upon its form No one form may have optimum 
value for all types of recitations or teachers. Some teachers may find 
that a detailed written plan is the most desirable. Other teachers may 
prefer brief notes on content, procedures, and assignment. It is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful that a teacher can obtain the maximum benefit with¬ 
out reducing the plan to written form. Since memory Is ephemeral, 
the written plan is the most satisfactory record for future use. A plan 
revised after actual use provides an excellent basis for future planning, 
A complete plan contains proper captions, indicating topic, date, 
grade or grade section, class period, and room number. This informa¬ 
tion makes the plan more valuable to the teacher for future reference. 
In large schools in which the plans of many teachers are submitted to 
one central administrative or supervisory office, the inclusion of this 
information is necessary for systematic and effective use of the plans 
The informal type of plan which follows represents a form which 
many teachers have found useful. 

Example of Daily Plan 

Reading Activities 

Grade: Third Roovt: 202 

Hour; 10:00 Teacher: _ 

Topic: Story entitled “Ups and Downs” in Streets and Roads, Curriculum 
Foundation Series, by William S Gray and Mary Hill Arbuthnot. 

I, General Suggestions; 

1. Motivation of pupils for story 

Get children interested in reading the story by. 

a. Showing pictures 

b. Discussing any experiences or ideas children have about the 
subject—relate to children’s experiences 

c. Telling part of story 

d. Using pictures, concrete objects, music, etc., related to story 

2. Give the main thought question dealing with the entire .stoiy— 
can be given orally or written. 

3. Present difficult words and phrases pupils will cucountei in stoiy 

a. Guessing games 

b. Map study 

c. Pionunciation—^vital to story 

d. Study of words—prefix, suffix, base words, ending, plinals 

e. Use dictionary 

4. Start questions in a variety of ways, e.g., What, why, show, tell 
how, etc. 

5. Be sure all understand assignment, where it is, where books and 
mateiials are, time allotted, etc. 
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6 . Provide for individual differences 

Present material orally, written, charted, etc. 

Supplementary lesson—books, magazines, tcxt.s, clippings, refer¬ 
ence books 
Individual icsearcli 

Preparing bibliography 

Extra report for leading lesson 

Correlated lepoit—science, social stiulies, etc. 

Reading' Centei—lecieation, hook lepnrts, reading recoril, 
some pupils continue 01 complete other work 
Group woik (help others, dramatize) 


II. Aims; 

1. Gencial—To develo[) understanding and a|)()reciation of elevators 

in modern huikliiigs (as part of a unit on means of trans- 
poitation) 

2. Specific—(a) To increase chikhen's powers of leading and com¬ 

prehension 

(h) To extend vocahulaiy of chikhen 


III. Preparation for Reading: 

1, What kinds of buikhngs besides department store.s have elevators to 
take people from floor to floor? (Ofi'icc btiikling.s and tall apart¬ 
ments) 

2. Discuss the huttniis maiked “Up" and “Down” that are used to signal 
the elevator to stop for pas.sengers. (Be sure the class is familiar 
with the self-service type of elevator.) 


Presentutian of Phrases and Words 


1 . stamped her foot 

2 . sly little monkey 

3. pushed the button 

4. lushing up and down 


1. Scamp p. 38 

2. monkey p. 38 

3. buttons p. 40 

4. also p. 40 

5. fi fth p. 39 

6 . anybody p. 39 

7. purple p, 41 

8 . I’d (Stands for?) 


Qneslions to Guide Study 

1. How were Mrs. Brown and Jack alike? 

(Both trying to catch Scamp running down the hall. Neither 
could catch him.) 

2. How did Scamp escape Nancy? 

(lie jumped into elevator.) 

3. Give two reasons why Nancy’s ielea was wiong. 

(Door wouldn't open and elevator started down.) 
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4. Tell three things about the fun Scamp liacl. 

(He pushed one button after another.) 

(He kept going up and down many Limes—nobody could stop 
him.) 

5. When did those on the fifth floor laugh? 

(When Jack told the woman who wanted a ride lie couldn't take 
anyone because a monkey was in the elevatoi.) 

6 . What idea did Jack have? 

7. How did Nancy feel ? 

8 . When Jack’s idea came true how did he fool .Scamp ? 

9. What made Nancy feel better? 

10. Read aloud just what Nancy said to Scamp 

11. What shows Jack took over his job right away? 


Word Drill 


Wionkey 

buWons 

also 

purple 

money 

miiiens 

already 

burst 

Monday 

beiier 

almost 

further 

Month. 

rattle 

olways 

burden 


roiten 


ciwtain 


IV. Children Read Story Silently. 

V. Questions After Reading Story: (to be wiitleii 01 discussed orally) 

1. Why couldn’t Mrs. Brown and Jack catch Scamp? 

2. How did Nancy try to catch him? 

3. Show that Scamp fooled her. 

4. Describe the lady in the purple dress. 

5. What words show that the lady in the purple dress was irritated? 

6 . Be ready to read aloud the sentence that tells that Scamp w as a funny 
elevator boy. 

7. Why is Scamp a good name for Mrs, Brown’s pet^ (Main thought 
question) 

VI Suggestions lor revision of plan for future use 

The Use o£ the Plan in the Classroom.—There should be tangible 
evidence of planning in the teacher’s activities in the classroom. As a 
lesult of the judicious use of the plan, the value of planning is revealed 
in the higher quality of classroom instruction. If the details of the 
plan are designed with facility of use in view, the skillful teacher can 
easily acquire the ability to use the plan to serve her purposes to the 
best advantage in the classroom. While there is little objection to 
fairly close adherence to a well-formulated plan, to rely too much upon 
Its details is unwise. However, the chief values of inlelligent planning 
can be dissipated by a disregard of the plan in teaching. 

Deviations from the planned activities can be justified only when it 
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is clearly evident that the best interests of the class can be served by 
content and procedures which were not incorporated in the original 
plan. Immediately after a plan has been used and while the class 
activities are still vivid in the memory of the teacher, any necessary 
modifications of the plan should be made, After this preliminary re¬ 
vision the plan should be filed for future use. Further adaptations 
will, of course, be necessary in terms of the interests, capacities, and 
needs of other groups of pupils. 


Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. What part should pupils have in planning the activities of the daily 
class period? the units? the entire course? 

2. In cooperation with other members of a class committee, plan a source 
unit as a guide for planning by the individual teacher of a given ele¬ 
mentary school grade. 

3. Write a detailed daily lesson plan in the suliject you are interested in 
leaching. 

4. Plow can the teacher aiiticiiiate pupils’ reactions to a particular item of 
content or procedure? 

5. What are the chief bases for .selection of content to be used in the dally 
class period? 

6. What factors should lie talcen into consideration in decisions regarding 
the form of a daily les.soii plan? 

7. Write a statement of two or three paragraphs on "The Use of the 
Lesson Plan in the Daily Class Period.” 

8. Discuss the statement: “If the work of a course is to be accomplished, 
it must be planned in advance and In considerable detail” 
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DIRECTING CREATIVE LEARNING AND STUDY 
ACTIVITIES 


1. The Importance of Effective Direction or Learning 

Activities 

The emerging concept that the methods employed by children in 
their learning activities are as significant as the acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge, skills, and habits has been instrumental in causing teachers to 
consider the conditions under which children study. As a director of 
learning, the teacher has the responsibility of providing suitable stimuli 
for learning. Equally important is the task of guiding learning activ¬ 
ity toward desirable outcomes. The learning situation must be con¬ 
trolled to the extent that satisfactory conditions arc established. Many 
of the factors influencing learning are inherent in the learner. Very 
important determinants of the character of the learning that takes 
place, however, are to be found in the learning environment. There 
are many aspects of the learner’s environment, both within and out¬ 
side the school, which make the control of his study environment 
imperative. Several factors have contributed to the recent develop¬ 
ment of plans for directed study. These will be discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

New Procedures in Teaching.—When the contents of a textbook 
constituted the sole basis of instruction, a pupil who took his book 
home with him had all the study materials necessary for what was at 
that time considered adequate preparation of an assignment. The 
inti oduction of the unit and project methods has altered the procedures 
of study. These methods require the uSe not only of textbooks, but 
also of other supplementary materials and library references. Few 
homes are adequately supplied with these materials. The facilities of 
the school afford the best opportunity for extensive use of a great 
variety of study materials. 

The new teaching procedures have injected another element into 
the study activities of children. Formerly preparation for a recitation 
was strictly an individual task. In the modern school much coopera- 
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tive effort of children and teachers is considered essential to the 
successful operation of many learning activities. This involves a 
o-roup attack upon many of the problems. The solution of these group 
problems does not lend itself to individual study at home. Coopera¬ 
tive study under the direction of the teacher is essential. The neces¬ 
sity for self-activity in the form of independent study, however, is still 
present. The two types of study are complementary. 

Home Study—It would he vei-y unwise to say that there should lie 
no homework, There are situations in which the home is the ino.st 
important source of information. There also are learning situ¬ 
ations which can be met only in the classroom. Abstract lessons, 
which have been formally organized with the major objective of 
introducing and developing new abilities and new skills, should be 
studied under the direction of the teacher. Parents often do not 
understand the techniques used by teachers and in an attempt to help 
the child, perform the task for him. Individual projects and some 
group projects for which information may be obtained in the home 
or in the community must he dune outside of the classroom. The 
following questions should he considered in connection with home¬ 
work. 

1. Is the home environment conducive to study? 

2. Are parents favorably inclined to homework ? 

3. Is the child learning to do things alone? 

4. Can the child do the work independently ? 

5. Will good work habits he developed? 

While physical conditions arc not as significant as pupil purpose in 
effective study, distracting elements arc not conducive to satisfactory 
pupil study. In many homos the competition provided by the radio, 
conversation of members of the family, movies, and games is detri¬ 
mental to the formation of proper study hal^its. 

The assignments given by teachers have contributed to the difficulty 
of pupils in doing effective homework. Too frequently the assign¬ 
ments have been too indefinite to present a clear challenge to children 
in their study. Equally serious has been the poor judgment exercised 
ill regard to the amount of time required of the children to prepare 
each assignment. Proponents of home .study have advanced several 
arguments in its favor. In this connection it may lie useful to consider 
a recent report of the National Conlerence of Parents and Teacher,s 
in regard to the advantages and disadvantages of home study, A 
.summary of die report follows; 
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Advantages of home study: (1) Keeps the parents in touch with the school 
program; ( 2 ) develops a feeling of lesponsibiliLy in the child; (3) provides 
constructive employment for time which otherwise might be idly squandevccl 
or uselessly employed; (4) makes school work a part of out-of-school situ¬ 
ations. 

Disadvantages of home study: (1) Homework is frequently distributed 
unevenly with three or four hours one night and almost none on others; 
(2) it frequently takes trine from sleeping hours; (3) after a seven-hour day 
in school it is too much to expect three or four hours of home study; (4) 
homes seldom provide suitable conditions or have adequate facilities; (S) dis¬ 
agreeable tasks are often assigned for homework, instead of interesting 
creative experiments; ( 6 ) parents are seldom trained to super vise home study; 
( 7 ) little time is left for play, cultural pursuits, and contacts with other 
rrrembers of the family. 

Weaknesses in Typical Directed Study—Silent reading is one of 
several important forms of activity in which children may engage in 
the directed study period, In some activities, silent reading may be 
predominant. No one activity, however, should monopolize the time 
of the study period. Whatever the nature of the work, the teacher 
should give it her undivided attention. Instruction in school would 
become more effective if teachers were less active in the recitation and 
more so in directed study, 

In directing pupil study most teachers tend to devote too much time 
to slow-learning children and neglect the more intelligent ones. In 
directing study and in all other phases of teaching, sound judgment 
is required to maintain the proper balance between all the various 
activities. There is no reason why the judgment of teachers should 
not be as good in respect to pupil study as in other aspects of their work, 

Some children have a tendency to observe the activities of other 
children and of the teacher and so fail to concentrate on their own 
problems. If a pupil is wholeheartedly engaged in a piece of challeng¬ 
ing work, the chances are slight that he will be distracted by the 
activities of others. 

There is frequently too little checking of results to ascertain the 
effectiveness of child study. This is an important and difficult matter. 
Directed study in comparison with other types of child study presents 
the best opportunity for the teacher to learn the child’s method of study. 

2. General Principles and Praci’ices 

Combined Work-Study Period.—One of the most significant de¬ 
velopments in instructional procedures has been the elimination of 
the separate recitation and study period in favor of a "true working 
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period.” Under this plan, longer conlinuoiis periods of varied activity 
have replaced the shorter periods devoted to separate subjects. In 
the longer periods children engage in the study of related subjects. 
Spelling, writing, and written communication may be combined. 
Work-type reading will include word analysis, concept building, de¬ 
velopment of reading abilities. Story hour or literature may be com¬ 
bined with oral language at one lime and at another with social studies. 
The content of work-study periods will vary from time to time, de¬ 
pending upon objectives to be achieved at the time, 

Pupil-teacher planning of topics and procedures functions also. A 
wide variety of source materials may be utilized. Textbooks, maga¬ 
zines, general reference books, pamphlets, models, and films are made 
available. Guided trips outside the .school are undertaken to obtain 
firsthand information concerning the topic under consideration. 
While the work usually centers around some general theme or topic, 
opportunity is provided for individual children to engage in different 
activities which contribute to the main purpose. 

Individual and small-group projects are carried on as well as those 
involving the entire class. Individual work is characteristic of certain 
phases of the work-study period. The formality which characterized 
the older study plans and procedures is dispensed with under the work- 
study plan. Time schedules, processes, and standards should be tenta¬ 
tive and flexible. Under the intelligent guidance and stimulation of 
capable teachers, the possibility of achieving the multiple outcomes of 
modern education are perhaps greater in this procedure than in any of 
the older directed study plans. 

Directing Study Activities.—Regardless of how satisfactory the 
administrative plans for directed study may he, the success of the 
program depends in large measure upon the effectiveness of the study 
procedures in the classroom. The essentials of directing study are 
mutually interactive, For purposes of analysis and discussion, how¬ 
ever, they are presented separately. They are • 

1. Arrangement of a favorable environment for pupil learning activi¬ 
ties 

2. Initiation of the learning activities 

3. Participation (active and effective) by pupils in study activities 

4. Direction of learning activities by the teacher 

5. Evaluation of the learning activities by pupil.s and teacher 

The Study Environment.—Psychologists have emphasized the 
importance of the "psychology of place” in connection with the estab¬ 
lishment of desirable study habits. There has been some doubt ex- 
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pressed as to whether the classrooms in the typical school can be 
arranged in a manner suitable for pupil study. Little consideration 
has been given to provision for pupil study in planning school build¬ 
ings. Eventually as much attention must be given to the proper study 
environment as is given to plans for the auditorium and the gym¬ 
nasium. 

Many classrooms have insufficient light. This condition may re¬ 
sult from too few windows or improper location of a sufficient number. 
In the case of artificial lighting, the difficulty may result from the use 
of light bulbs of low candle power or from placing them too far from 
the desks. Too often the fact is overlooked that the intensity of the 
light decreases in inverse ratio to the distance. For example, a bulb 
which gives light of adequate intensity for reading at a distance of 
six feet from the child’s desk is only 25 per cent adequate at a distance 
of twelve feet. As the distance is doubled, the strength of the light 
must be quadrupled to give the same illumination. Light meters 
should be used to measure the intensity of the light in all parts of all 
rooms at frequent intervals. Since dirt decreases the efficiency of 
incandescent lamps to a remarkable degree, bulbs and reflectors 
should be kept clean at all times. Cross lighting and glares also 
contribute to unsatisfactory conditions for pupil study. 

Essential study materials such as reading charts, workbooks, paper, 
etc,, should be readily available. Each classroom should have its own 
library. Many of the books should be kept in the room permanently. 
These books should be supplemented by other books pertaining to the 
work materials but on easier reading levels than the books used by 
the average children in the room, and also by books on a higher 
reading level. 

Distractions should be kept at a minimum at all times. Noise 
caused by children passing or talking in adjacent halls may be elimi¬ 
nated by the simi^le measure of keeping classroom doors closed. 
Within the classroom every child or group should be taught to respect 
the right of other individuals or groups to pursue their study without 
interference. The teacher should be certain that his own activities 
in directing study do not constitute a source of disturbance. 

Initiating the Study Process—The assignment, whether teacher 
imposed or cooperatively planned, represents one of the most impor¬ 
tant phases of teaching. It should be recognized as an aspect of 
teaching rather than as a step preparatory to teaching. The assign¬ 
ment has been referred to as the key to the learning process, the heart 
of the problem of pupil direction, the beginning point in teaching, the 
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o-uide necessary to effective work in the study period, the stimulus to 
the learning activity, and a means of directing study. These charac¬ 
terizations represent attempts by various authors to emphasize the 
sio-nificance of the assignment in the study process. Despite this 
emphasis, the full potentialities of the assignment have not been real¬ 
ized in actual classroom practice. The most encouraging trends in 
assignments and assignment niaking arc manifest in connection willi 
the unit and project methods of teaching. Some of the most signifi¬ 
cant trends are: 

1. Trend toward the cooperative development of the a.ssiginnent by 
pupils and teacher 

2. Trend toward greater flexibility in terms of the varying abililie.s 
and needs of the different memhers of the class 

Progress has been slow in making the daily assignment an effective 
instrument in promoting learnings However, in many schools in 
which the daily recitation is still predominant the page-to-page text- 
Dook assignment is being replaced by the topic and iiroblem types. 

Functions of the Assignment—Broadly conceived, the main func¬ 
tion of the assignment is to serve as a guide to the pupil in his learning 
activities. More specifically the fund ion.s arc (1) to estalilish a motive 
or develop interest for engaging in learning activity, ( 2 ) to institute 
worthy and significant oljjectives which give direction to learning 
activities, and (3) to give the child a dear nnder.slancliiig of how the 
purposes of his activities may be accomplished in an economical and 
effective manner. 

Learning is satisfactory when it operates toward a definite goal. 
A goal lends an interest motive and a direction toward which a child 
can direct learning, eliminating the noncssential and choosing and 
developing the essential elements. Motives which arc drivers to 
action are deep-seated in human nature. They cannot, however, lie 
taken for granted. They may lie dormant in regard to intellectual 
matters unless the teacher is successful in relating school learning to 
the child’s basic needs in sucli a manner that he is alile to associate llic 
activity with himself. While the sources of motivation may reside 
in the subinldlcctual life of man, the direction of his activities is de¬ 
pendent upon his intellectual discrimination, (fmarning and motiva¬ 
tion have l)cen more completely discussed in Chapter 4.) In ortler 
to arouse a genuine interest in a topic, it should be related to interests 
previously acquired. The utilization of native impulses, such as curi¬ 
osity and manipulation, is often effective. 
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The Characteristics of a Good Assignment.—The effectiveness 
of the planned learning activities is dependent upon the degree to 
which its functions are clearly perceived. As the assignment is a 
guide for the child it should, like all good guide posts, point unerringly 
straight to the goal. Plans and directions should be understood fully 
by the learner. Allowing for appropriate initiative and self-direction, 
they should be sufficiently detailed and explicit to indicate to the class 
how to use materials efficiently, thereby preventing children from 
wasting time in their search for materials. 

The character and purpose of the learning activities should be 
entirely clear to each child in the sense that he knows rather definitely 
what he is to do and why. The activity in which the child is expected 
to engage should be of sufficient value to him to justify the time and 
effort required for it. Emphasis upon clearness, definiteness, and 
specificity should not be disturbing to those teachers who believe in 
the freedom of the child in directing his own activities. There is no 
real conflict between the two concepts. Where freedom and definite¬ 
ness are combined, each child has the responsibility for studying his 
methods of work and analyzing his progress in terms of the factors 
which hinder or further it. The dangers which might be perceived 
in a system of definite tasks and goals ai'e offset by freedom in the 
choice of various activities. 

Since children’s needs, abilities, and interests vary markedly, flexi¬ 
bility of assignments is essential. A sufficient degree of difficulty is 
needed to challenge the pupil to his best efforts. The materials of the 
assignment and the manner in which it is made should serve to arouse 
a genuine interest in the following class discussion. 

Evaluating the Effectiveness of the Assignment_The effec¬ 

tiveness of the assignment should be measured in terms of the out¬ 
comes of the learning activities likely to be engendered by it. The new 
concept of learning considers the individual as an organism in inter¬ 
action with his environment. Since these reactions are numerous, 
the outcomes are multiple. Evaluation of these outcomes is more 
adequate when observational techniques for recording behavior are 
employed. The instruments and techniques for measuring the out¬ 
comes of learning will be di.scnssed in Chapter 19. 

The most common and least satisfactory of all the methods of 
appraising the assignment is that of devoting the entire recitation to 
oral testing of the pupil’s preparation Data obtained from the meas¬ 
urement of the pupil’s mastery of factual material should be supple- 
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meiited by information gained from a consideration of the following 
questions: 

1. Did the activities invoked hy the assignment contrihutc to the 
social maturity of pupils? 

2. Did the children’s study have educative value ? 

3. Did the assignment lead to activities which contributed to growth 
in total child personality? 

4. Did the work result in new and improved aspects of behavior, such 
as desirable understandings, attitudes, and appreciations^ 

5. Did learning activities originate in the purposes of the cliildrcn ? 

6. Were the learning materials interesting and challenging to the 
child ? 

7. Was provision made for wise use of source materials, choice of 
values, and solving problems ? 

8. Were vocabulary and other difficulties anticipated ? 

9 . Did the assignment give proper consideration to different abilities 
and past experiences of the children in the class? 

10. Were initiative, originality, and creative activity on the part of 
children permitted to emerge? 

11. Were the children free from uiinecc.ssary tension? 

12. Were the pupils able to discover the relationships between the 
assignment and other assignments ? 

13. Did the assignment guide the study activities in an economical and 
effective manner ? 

14. Was there pupil participation in developing the assignment? 

15. Did the assignment induce critical thinking on the part of the chil¬ 
dren ? 

16. Were the goals estahli.shcd attained hy the children ? 

17. How many children experienced the .sati.sfaction of success? 

The Teacher As Director o£ Study.—In the modern school the 
teacher is considered a director of learning of a variety of types having 
as objectives a variety of types of behavior outcomes, information, 
habits, skills, interests, attitudes, and ideals. The teacher is responsi¬ 
ble for arranging situations which provide suitable stimuli for learning. 
The skilful teacher performs her role without resorting to the artificial 
stimulation of warnings of failure, low marks, and coming examina- 
dons. Some psychologists suggest the need of disturbing the mental 
and emotional equilibrium of the child. The only defensible method of 
creating this condition in the mind of the child is by assisting him in 
gaining a clear recognition of the need of acquiring desirable behavior 
patterns which he does not possess. The child’s understanding of the 
value of learning, together with participation in learning activities 
which are for the most part satisfactory to the learner, is sufficient 
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incentive. The good teacher does not often find it necessary to disturb 
the mental equilibrium of the child by instilling fears of grade failure. 

The teacher has the responsibility not only of providing interest- 
developing situations which compel to action but also of leadership in 
directing- the leai'iiing activity into channels which result in improved 
habits of action. The teacher should perform the task of maneuvering 
the abundant energies of children into approved ways of human en¬ 
deavor. Assignments should be developed in class and made clear to 
the learners in a way which excites interest—exploiting the better 
qualities and personality of the teacher. 

The teacher’s role in directing study activities is that of leadership, 
guidance, stimulation, encouragement, and evaluation. The specific 
duties vary with the nature of the subject and the maturity of the 
children. While each directed study situation calls for a great range 
of teacher activities, self-direction should rest as largely as possible 
with the children at all times. A positive program of teacher guidance 
in pupil self-direction is indispensable. No policy of negative inaction 
will suffice. 

A requisite of effective teacher leadership in directing study is a 
thorough knowledge of the practical operation of the laws of learning. 
Information in regard to the nature of learning is contained in the 
synthesis of the vaidous psychologies of learning in Chapter 4. 

A knowledge of the general characteristics of children and an under¬ 
standing of the specific abilities and needs of children under her 
supervision are essential to the teacher in directing study. Informa¬ 
tion obtained by careful diagnosis of the difficulties encountered by 
individual children should be utilized in planning study procedures. 
Obviously, it is impossible to remove the obstacles without a deal- 
understanding of the causes of their existence. Teachers who have 
never expetienced serious frustration in their own learning frequently 
are unable to realize that their children have problems in this respect 
The gap caused by the different viewpoints and degrees of maturity 
of childfen and adults also is not easy to blddge. 

The directed study Situation presents many opportunities for the 
observation and analysis of study techniques. However, the observa¬ 
tions may be superficial and meaningless unless the teacher uses the 
insights thus gained as leads in assisting children in the formation of 
effective study habits. 

Individual Conferences.—The use of the individual conference 
as a means of guidance) encouragement, and establishing rapport with 
the child is a desirable practice. The conference should ordinarily 
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not be a matter of chance. It slioiikl be planned upon the basis of the 
Immediate needs of the child and the more real the purpose the more 
valuable the conference will be. The technique of a conversation 
should be employed. The teacher may put the child at ease when 
opening the conversation by telling him about interests and prolilems 
that she faced at his age, always keeping in mind that the incident 
which she relates is similar to the proldeni which the chiid is facing. 
Then cooperatively teacher and child analyze the prolilcin, plan pro¬ 
cedures for solving the problem, and make agreements in regard to 
remedial work. Just to tell the child that he must improve and to get 
him to promise that he will do better will not produce results ; neither 
will advice without knowing what the difficulty is be effective, 

The sincerity of the teacher and the informality of the conference 
will help the child to know that the teacher is taking a personal interest 
in him which will provide the “personal touch” that promotes desirable 
human relationships and mutual understandings. The ultimate out¬ 
come of a conference should be that the child has acquired a better 
understanding of him.self, that he has decided to do something about 
the problem, and that he knows that someone understands him and is 
interested in his welfare. 

Encouragement and Praise.—Children need encouragement. A 
word of praise often gives the child who is about to give up trying the 
“second wind” which he needs in order to get over the hard spot or 
to complete the assignment. Such comments as “You are doing all 
right” and “You are on the right track” are effective tonics for the 
child who is struggling with his work. The teacher’s praise and 
encouragement should not convey to the child the idea that he is doing 
it to please her, but that he is doing it well. 

Often children are discouraged 1)y the many red checks on tlieir 
papers in spelling, arithmetic, written reports, etc. If the errors 
must be checked with a red pencil, wouldn’t it be wise to check correct 
responses with a blue pencil? It would encourage the child to see on 
his spelling paper the word “good” written after three words that 
have been spelling demons for him and which he spelled correctly. 
Then the five red checks would not appear nearly so hopeless—for he 
knows that he has had power to correct his errors. Scientific studies 
show that accomplishment is a great motivating factor. The child 
should know that he i.s one step ahead of where he was yesterday. 

The teacher who directs study on a part-time ha.sis raicly if ever 
acquires proficiency in directing study. The study period is not the 
proper time for the teacher to score papers or bring her correspondence 
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up to date. She should devote the entire period to helping, guiding, 
and encouraging children in their work. It will not suffice to give 
children the opportunity to come to the teacher’s desk for assistance. 
'Those who need help the most may not avail themselves o£ this privi¬ 
lege. The teacher should move quietly about the room observing and 
conferring in a subdued tone of voice with individuals or groups of 
children who need assistance. Whenever the same difficulty is en¬ 
countered by several children, the teacher may conduct a group dis¬ 
cussion for the purpose of removing the source of the trouble. 

3. Using Problems in Directing Learning 

Two theories as to the educative process are in conflict. On one 
side are those who believe that the best preparation for adult life that 
the school can give is to teach the pupil to meet most effectively the 
problems of his life as he will live it. On the other is a steadily 
diminishing number of students of educational theory who have 
claimed that the attitude of the learner is of little importance. They 
contend, in fact, that the real values of the subject matter—tlie disci¬ 
plinary values—are best served if the child applies himself without any 
direct interest or incentive or the feeling of any specific need. 

There are still others who deny that school should have as its airn 
training for adult life. Their contention is that child life in itself is 
worth-while and that no period of life should be sacrificed for any other 
period. School piactice will probably be a compromise of all these 
theories. Childhood and youth are, without question, periods in 
which preparation for later life must be made, and consecpiently the 
youth must be prepared to solve the problems of life as he will en¬ 
counter them, regardless of whether or not he can, in the early stages 
of his immaturity, always realize or feel such needs. 

In modern teaching methods there is a tendency to reorganize both 
content and methods of instruction on the basis of units presenting 
psychological challenges, called variously activity units, contracts, 
problems, projects, and life-units. Goals toward which the student 
should work are furnished by the solution of the problems involved as 
well as by the standard of attainment or success. In assignments of the 
nature of problems, more of the planning and oversight of the work 
is left to the learner and his fellow learners in the group. They con¬ 
stitute attempts to produce learning situations in which the efforts of 
the pupils are stimulated by a felt need, difficulty, or desire, rather 
than by the arbitrary assignment of tasks by the teacher. 

The problem as a unit of educational activity is probably the best 
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adapted of all teadiing situations to arouse genuine interest and pur¬ 
poseful, wholehearted activity on the part of the pupil. The tradi¬ 
tional arbitrary procedure lacks the values and points of strength 
which appear when study of educational materials and participation 
in educational activity are the logical and self-chosen procedures for 
solving problems which present themselves to the learner. 

Problems as the Origin o£ and Guide to Thinking.—John 
Dewey ^ more than thirty years ago called attention to the fact that 
thinking originates in some prolileinalical situation. After a detailed 
discussion of the point, he continues: 

We may recapitulate l)y saying that the origin of thinking is .some per¬ 
plexity, confusion, or douliL. Tliinking is not a case of .spontaneous com¬ 
bustion; it does not occur ju.sL on "geiicial principles,” There is something 
specific which occasions and evokes it. General appeals to a child (01 to 
a grown-up) to think, it respective of the existence in his experience of some 
difficulty that troubles him and disturbs liis equilibrium, arc as futile as advice 
to lift himself by his bootstraps. 

Dissatisfaction with things causes one to start thinking about them 
in an attempt to find a solution. The starting point of thinking is 
the recognition of an unsatisfactory slate of affair.s, the unpleasantness 
of things as they arc, or of desires and how they may he attained. 
There are enough .situations dcinanding adjustment, for which in¬ 
structive tendencies and habits have no ready-made solution, to occupy 
us in all our waking moments. 

Problems arc always present; problems of health, of finance, of 
how to win social approval, of how to avoid disapproval and loss of 
good opinion, frustration of desire for self-expression and power. 
When experience breaks down, when that which has been permitted 
to pass as satisfactory no longer suffices, then reflective thinking takes 
place. Problem-solving teaching may he said to consist in raising 
perplexity, confusion, or doubt in the minds of pupils in a manner 
such as to challenge solution and then supervising their efforts at 
solution. 


4. Types op and Use of Problems 

Courses Made Up of Unit Problems.—Problems arc very suc¬ 
cessfully incorporated into the unit, which is the organization of the 
course around meaningful experience or a point of purijoseful activity. 

ijohn Dewey, Hotv Wa Think Quoted by nermibsion of D. C. Heath & Co., 
publishers. 
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The problems set up are attacked each in turn by the pupils. It is 
necessary to have a large variety of reference books available to 
students, who may need some initial training in the use of them. Class 
time may be spent in reading the references, in individual and group 
laboratory experiences, and in class discussions of a nonrecitation 
nature. Pupil reports, demonstrations, and exhibits may be employed 
as summaries when the problems are solved. Classes taught by this 
method are characterized by the objective attitude of the pupils, moti¬ 
vated by the problem situations created, and the skill exercised by 
the instructor in stimulating, feeding, and maintaining a state of 
intriguing perplexity and doubt. 

Problems in the Class Hour.—A few puzzling Cjuestions planned 
in advance of the class hour and skilfully employed serve to engage 
the chief facts of the day’s work in their discussion. Some of the most 
effective teaching the writer has ever witnessed has been that which 
was in the nature of problem solving and which employed the tech¬ 
nique previously mentioned. Enthusiasm, eagerness to contribute, 
interest in discussion, and fruitful thinking were evidenced by pupils 
engaged in attacking a problem raised during the class hour. In fact, 
ill many instances they became hard to control; several wished to speak 
at once, and occasionally did so The formal quiz over the assigned 
work was not employed, and the deadening testing of memory was 
not visible as such. 

When problems are used, they should frequently be solved in class. 
Some are left as a basis for assignment, and others by their very 
nature cannot be settled definitely. One successful science teacher 
often started the day’s class period with short demonstrations which 
were "puzzlers.” The solution of the problems raised by these 
“puzzlers” usually led to other problems—in the hands of a skilful 
teacher this will often be the case—^the total of which covered the 
essentials of the work for the day. 

The teacher can keep the class in a problem-solving state of mind 
when she gives explanations. The skilful raising of questions helps 
to maintain an attitude of question and curiosity on the part of learners 
which goes far to insure that what is being said will be listened to with 
interest and attention. 

5. Steps in Deductive Types of Problem Solving 

Several ways to overcome an obstacle and find a solution are 
always possible when one is confronted with a problem. A problem 
may be regarded as the task which confronts us in finding a way out 
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when our needs and desires and our adjustment to our environment 
are not taken care of by such automatic means as habits and reflexes. 

Getting and Keeping the Problem Clearly in Mind.—Regardless 
of which procedure is used, the first step is clearly defining and visual¬ 
izing the problem or problems. The problem must be clearly under¬ 
stood by the pupils and must be kept in mind throughout the effort 
at solution. 

Keeping objectives in sight and thinking of them clearly is im- 
poitant training as a iireparation for the thinking of later life. Adults, 
in discussions and in other activities, cpiile cunnnonly lose sight of 
their aims, or conceive them but vaguely. Evidence of this fact can 
readily be seen in the digressions from the solution of problems before 
committees or other groups of individuals. 

Searching for Data Which Contribute to the Deductive Solu¬ 
tion of the Problem.—Tire data required in deductive procedure are 
facts, usually generalizations, which will lead to the solution of the 
problem. In language the child must determine whether the correct 
form is "We have seen ten birds today” or “We have saw ten bird.s 
today,” In solving arithmetical problems children nm.st select the 
process which will aid in solving the i)roblem. 'Die solutions of these 
and hundreds of similar problem situations which constitute the Imlk 
of school work necessitate a search for pertinent data, rules which will 
apply, generalizations which will explain, or other information which 
will throw light on the problem. 

After the problem and its conditions are understood, the teacher 
must stimulate the individuals of ihc class to search for possible solu¬ 
tions. This may be done by well-chosen hints and suggestions, by 
citing references or other sources, and by directing the discussion along 
lines which seem likely to stimulate the pupil to think of peitinent 
data. Students must be assisted in analyzing situations, formulating 
definite hypotheses, and recalling general ideas from which solutions 
may possibly be deduced. 

The best criterion to use in deciding how much suggestion and help 
should be given the child is : Give just as much help, and no more, as 
will enalfle the child with reasonable effort on his part to arrive at the 
solution in the time that is allollcd for it. 

Arriving at Tentative Solutions—After the pupil has gathered 
all the data which seem pertinent to the problem, it is nece.ssary to 
make a tentative formulation of possible deductions. The pupil should 
be taught to be patient, to withhold final judgment, and to formulate 
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tentative solutions, but to regard them only as tentative. This is an 
invaluable service which teachers can render to children, because of 
the value of such training in all the affairs of life—in the home, in 
business, on the street, at the polls, and almost everywhere. 

Verifying the Tentative Solution.—After the pupil has made a 
critical evaluation of his tentative hypotheses and formulated his de¬ 
duction, it is necessary to check or verify each conclusion. There are 
two ways in which this may be done: 

1. It may be checked by the examination of further data and other 
hypotheses. 

2. It may be verified by assuming it to be correct, and comparing the 
logical necessary consequences of the conclusion with what is 
known to be actually true. 

The true scientist never closes his mind on any point. He is always 
willing to consider more cases and to compare any of his generaliza¬ 
tions with known facts. 

Summary of Suggestions to Teachers for Directing Problem 
Solving—In order to achieve economy of pupil effort and to produce 
effectiveness in problem solving, the teacher must facilitate the steps in 
problem solving with considerable skill. Important services can be 
rendered by adopting the following suggestions: 

1. Guide the pupil or class toward suitable and worthy problems. 

2. Assist the class to formulate problems clearly, and in such a way 
as to be of suitable difficulty. 

3. Assist pupils to keep problems and conditions of each problem in 
mind and prevent digression. 

4. Assist pupils to find or recall data which will contribute to the 
solution of the problem, offering hints, suggestions, and refer¬ 
ences but being careful to give no more assistance than is neces¬ 
sary and thereby avoid depriving the pupil of any educational 
opportunity. 

5. Train pupils to evaluate carefully for themselves each suggested 
conclusion and to maintain an attitude of suspended final judg¬ 
ment. 

6. Train pupils to be systematic in the consideration of hypotheses 
and their evaluation, to follow some order, and to complete the 
consideration of one before digressing to another. 

7. Assist pupils to formulate their conclusions for themselves. 

8. Train pupils to make final check and verification. 

9. Provide for the fixing of solutions in mind by drill, application, 
memory work, or exercises. 






First independent scat work These children arc identifying phonetic sounds by 
means of pictures while the teacher is woikine with another group of children 
(Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools) 
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6. Directing Creative Learnings 

Creative Learnings.—Any experience which is new and novel to 
the individual is a creative learning, regardless of how many indi¬ 
viduals have experienced it before. For example, many childien have 
constructed airplanes by nailing together two hoards crosswise, but 
this does not deprive another cliild of having a similar creative ex¬ 
perience, provided he has discovered the idea and put it into its external 
form. 

Creative learning.s can be included in practically every subject. 
In social studies the culture of a people can be clarified by studying 
their creations in paintings, poetry, dancing, pottery, weaving, music 

_this often serving as a motivation for children to create with the 

same media. In arithmetic some children may create a device in ordcr 
to clarify the meaning of tens in our number system. Letters and 
written compositions should be creations of the child through which he 
projects himself. In oral language, the child communicates to others 
ills pleasures, his anticipations, his appreciations, by inventing a phrase 
or an expression. Through spontaneous play, many children unravel 
tangled experiences and vague concepts. An experience cither real 
or vicarious may be expressed in a picture, in a clay model, in a soap 
carving, and if the child has not copied too comjiletely from anothci 
model, it is his own creation. 

The Creative Environment.—All children are possessors of crea¬ 
tive abilities, but in order to discover them the children must live in an 
Environment which will challenge those potentialities, The school 
should provide material and ccpiipuicnl with which the child .should 
feel free to express himself. These materials must include many 
ilifferent kinds as all will not apjical to every child. In the primary 
grades there should be easels, work bench, tools, scraps of various 
kinds of materials, clay, paints, blocks, pictures, and books. In tlic 
intermediate grades all kinds of art and crafts materials, mechanical 
and electrical devices, and work shops should be available. The play¬ 
ground should be equipped with material which can be used in develop¬ 
ing games. In the classroom and on the playground there are many 
sounds and movemenls to which some children will react and which 
can become the basis fur creative work in music, in [loeli'y, and in 
dancing. 

The process of creative learning is difficult to analyze. Many 
creative productions develop spontaneously, sucli as dancing, acting, 
singing, playing; while others need direction in the initial stages and 
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will gradually merge into an original production. Often old ideas are 
revised and reorganized from an abundance of accumulated informa¬ 
tion and a new concept comes forth. Children in primary grades are 
free from conventionalities in their activities while in the intermediate 
grades children are more realistic. 

Directing Creative Activities.—In directing creative learnings, 
the thing essential to keep in mind is to make it possible for children 
to use their imagination and reasoning, and through their own efforts 
solve problems and put things together in a way which is new and 
different for them, even though it has been done many times by others. 
All standards must be the standards of the creator—to force upon him 
the standards of another person would remove the basic characteristic, 
which is genuineness. 

In order to create, the imagination must have content. This is 
supplied through real experiences and vicarious experiences which fit 
the pupil’s maturity and needs. Often it is necessary to make the child 
aware of what the environment holds for him. Often observational 
trips are planned so that children experience throngdi seeing, hearing, 
touching, smelling, and thinking. Then when the children explain, 
describe, and interpret what they have seen, heard, touched, they are 
creating. Often the child must be given some assistance by having 
him answer C(uestions, such as experiential questions, imaginative 
questions, recall of factual information, and suggestive questions. It 
must be remembered that children often do not react immediately in a 
creative manner. 

Functional Creative Period.—No definite statement can be made 
in regard to the length of the creative period, how often it should take 
place during the week, or whether it should be a group project or an 
individual problem. The occasion, the type of work, and personnel 
all must be considered, which implies that the creative prograni must 
be very flexible. In a group period, children often discuss cliscoverie.s 
which have been made, plan organization of materials, play with new 
expressions for new ideas, submit ideas for criticism, listen to original 
poems and stories by children and to works of artists, and experiment 
with tools which they will use. 

The Teacher’s Role.—The teacher’s role in a creative learning 
situation is that of guidance. She should stimulate or draw out 
children’s creative powers through suggestions, by being sympathetic 
with their efforts, and by refraining from too much adverse criticism 
ihe teacher should provide a stimulating environment and surround 
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children with examples of creative work by children and by adults. 
It is the teacher’s responsibility to provide the necessary time, as 
many new ideas and expressions come slowly and should not be rushed. 
In no case should creative activity he too much discouraged hy too 
much technical criticism. As children develop and gain confidence in 
themselves, the skills which function in the creative work will improve. 

The idea that the classroom leachci cannot teach the creative arts 
is being dispelled. Many teachers through their enthusiasm and inter¬ 
est are stimulating children to create and to make new things. If a 
teacher is capable of diagnosing the needs of children in Three R’s and 
in analyzing problems of conduct, she also is capable of discovering 
the latent creative power in children. If she can encourage and inspire 
diildren to master the skills in written and oral c.xpression, she also 
can inspire them in developing their creative potentialities. The 
teacher knows from experience that as she diagnoses children’s needs 
from year to year, her ability and understanding of needs and achieve¬ 
ment grows proportionately, and as she teaches social studies, and 
arithmetic, from year to year, her skill increases. She should under¬ 
stand that, as she guides tlie creative activities of children from year 
to year, she will grow within that area. If the teacher should plan as 
carefully for the creative work as she docs for the achievement of 
skills in the Three R’s, all normal children will learn to paint, to write, 
to play according to their own individual growth iiattcrns. 


Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. What is the modern conception of the teacher’s responsibility in 
directing learning activity ? 

2. In what respects do the more recent plans for directed study diffei 
from the older plans ? 

3. Indicate the activities of the teacher in directing the study of ]nipils. 

4. What place has the assignment in directed study? 

5. Evaluate the criteria suggested in this chapter for evaluating a daily 
assignment. Suggest other criteria. 

6. Formulate three problems about which the work of a clas.s might cen¬ 
ter for several days or more. 

7. Suggest a list of from .si.x: to eight dangers to avoid in employing a 
pioblem-solving type of teaching. 

8. What are some kinds of mistakc.s made by inclividiial.s in evciyday 
thinking? How may students in school be trained to avoid these 
errors ? 

9. Prepare a five-inimite discussion on “How can we give children com¬ 
plete freedom in the creative ails?’’ 
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10. How may art be best taught in relation to other subj ccts ? Music ? 

11. How does an a.ssignnient in. creative work dififer from an assignment 
ill a study period ? 

12. List several suggestions for encouraging children to be creative. 



Chapter 9 

directing learning in the primary grades 

lathis and the following chapter there will be foaud typical applic;!' 
tion of the principles underlying good direction of learning in certain 
important areas of school learning. In this chapter the discussion will 
center around the lower grades and in Chapter 10 around the inter¬ 
mediate and upper grades. 

Every subject is an integration of many skills and abilities. For 
example, in learning to spell words children must listen to the pronun¬ 
ciation of the words, must understand how the word will be used in 
writing ill order to convey the meaning desired by the writer, and must 
appreciate the fact that in knowing how to write the word correctly 
the first time, effort and time will be saved. 

In solving arithmetic problems, children must be able to under¬ 
stand concepts of terms used and ideas involved, must be able to 
classify information needed in the solution of the problem, must be 
aware of quantitative values in the situation, must recall arithmetical 
concepts and principles which arc related to the specific situation, 
must be able to ask intelligent questions wlicncver help is needed, 
must be able to compute accurately, and to write plainly. 

In order to clarify the idea in social studies that improved trans¬ 
portation has progressively made the United States smaller and 
smaller the following facts and abilities are essential: knowledge of 
how long it took to go from coast to coast by stage coach, by rail, by 
pony express, by first transcontinental railway, by streamliner, and by 
plane; knowledge of where to locate the information needed, which 
requires abilities to use an encyclopedia, table of contents; knowledge 
of presenting the information graphically by means of pictorial map 
and/or a graph. 


1. DmEc'i'iNG Learning in Reading 

Children entering the first grade have had many experiences 
through which they have acquired some abilities which are essential 
for success in their many school experiences. The ability to speak in 
sentences, to listen to stories, to understand and follow directions, to 

i6i 
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make observations of objects and activities about them is essential in 
learning to read. Most children have observed the pleasure that 
“daddy” has in reading the newspaper. Many have had the experi¬ 
ence of listening to mother as she reads the funny paper or a story to 
them. Their interest in reading has been aroused and they enter the 
first grade with a desire to learn to read. 

Reading as a Complex Skill.—The activity of reading is a very 
complex skill to acquire. In silent and oral reading, symbols to which 
specific meanings have been attached must be interpreted. Reading 
also involves emotional reactions such as pleasure, grief, disgust. The 
essential organ is the eye. Many studies have been made of the eye 
during the process of reading. We know that the eye perceives the 
printed symbols during the pauses as it moves from left to right across 
the page. Poor eye movements are not causes of poor reading, but are 
an indication that something is wrong in the reading situation. The 
ear and the voice aid in acquiring the meaning of the printed symbols. 
The vocabularies which the child brings to school are his speaking 
and listening vocabularies, and with these vocabularies he puts mean¬ 
ing into the printed symbols by associating experiences with the read¬ 
ing materials. The act of reading is physically fatiguing to a child 
from the very fact that sitting quietly and putting forth effort to re¬ 
member and to recall are not in harmony with his natural impulses, 

Readiness for Reading.—Many children are eager to learn to read 
when they enter the first grade, but there also are those who display 
no interest in the activity. Through guidance and motivation the 
uninterested child should become interested so that when he has 
reached the maturity needed for learning to read, he will wash to read. 

Factors pertaining to the intellectual development are most im¬ 
portant for reading readiness, because of the fact that learning to read 
is an intellectual process. Before the child begins to read, it is essen¬ 
tial that he be ec^uipped with the following readiness factors: have a 
mental age of six-and-one-half years; be interested in learning to read; 
possess wide listening and speaking vocabularies; be an intelligent 
listener; understand that the printed symbols convey meaning ; have a 
knowledge of the fact that the direction of reading and writing is from 
left to right; see likenesses and differences in abstract forms, be able 
to retain ideas, be able to think in abstractions; be able to recall and 
to retell stoi ies and experiences; and be able to remember and to recall 
words forms. 

Means of Determining Reading Readiness.—During the first 
weeks of school the teacher should learn all that she can in regard to the 
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reading readiness status of each child. Much information can be ac¬ 
quired by studying the child’s environment, his out-of-school experi¬ 
ences, his vocaliulary and sentence structure during discussions and 
conversation, and by administering intelligence and reading readiness 
tests. The individual intelligence test is the most satisfactory. Group 
tests have the advantage of being less expensive and less time-consum¬ 
ing. In order to show that tests vary in factors measured, a summary 
of readiness facLoi s of three tests are presented below, 

Marion Alonroc Reading Aptitude Test 
OcLiliir-niotoi contiol 
ReacLion tinic-spccd of inovcnicnt 
Recall of symbols 
Correct pronunciation 
Sound discrimination 
Rcvcvsibles 
Retention of ideas 
Vocabulary and verbal ideation 
Facile speech and speech defects 
Sentence length 

Laterality of hand, foot, and eye 

Mctropalitan Readiness Test 

Seeing likenesses and diftercnee.s 
Motoi control 
Vocabulary 
Sentence length 
Knowledge of nnmbeis 
Knowledge of size comparison 
Ability to think in abstractions 
Mental maturity 

Van Waganen Reading Readiness Test 
General maturity 
Range of information 
Ability to sec relationships 
Ability to use relationships 
Vocabulary 
Memory span of ideas 
Seeing likenesses and differences 
Rcmciiibci ing word forms 

A careful aualy.sis should be made of all available information and of 
results obtained. The child should be placed in the group which will 
fit his needs. If the analysis shows tliat the child is strong in the 
majority of the readiness factors, if he has a mental age of six and a 
half years, if he is physically and emotionally adjusted to the school 
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situation, he may be placed in a group which is learning to read in 
preprimers. If the analysis shows that the child is weak in a majority 
of the readiness factors, he should be placed in a nonreading or pre- 
reading group. 

Instructional Program for Prereading Group—The reading pro¬ 
gram for the prereading group should be of a remedial nature and be 
adjusted to fit the needs of the children in the various groups. Prob¬ 
ably the children will need many new experiences in order to enrich 
their understandings and their vocabulary. They may put together 
puzzles, match pictures, match words (the child is not expected to 
recognize the words), match numbers (the child is not expected to 
recognize the numbers), thus developing the ability to recognize like¬ 
nesses and differences. Read and reread stones and poems, and give 
the children an opportunity to tell the stories. As the teacher records 
experiences on the board, children may observe the movement from 
left to right. The readiness workbook also is a good device, provided 
a careful analysis has been made of the hook and of those parts used 
which will fit the needs of the children. A summary of readiness 
abilities contained in several readiness books will be presented in order 
to show that the books vary in their content, thus making it possible 
for the teacher to provide for all needs at varying levels of accom¬ 
plishment. 

Mather Goose by Eleanor Johnson 

1. Training in ability to follow directions 

2. Training in oral expiession 

3. Training in eye movement from left to right 

4. Training in auditory acuity and vocabulary 

5. Developing observation and memory 

6 Developing color sense 

7 . Developing ability to note likenesses and differences 

8 Developing ability to recall ideas in story in proper sequence 

9. Developing ability to associate meaning with printed symbols 

10. Developing ability to think out problems 

11. Developing ability in story telling 

12. Developing meaningful concepts and vocabulary 

Afy First Book by Crabtree, Walker, and Canfield 

1. Read a picture story in sequence 

2. Develop self-reliance through dramatization 

3. Develop memory of ideas and logical arrangement 

4. Develop creative ability 

5. Develop left to right movement 
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6. Develop iiiotor-mcnitn-y coorilination 

7. Develop disci imination in selection, completion, and associa¬ 
tion by contiguration or shape 

8. Develop kinacsthetic control 

9. Develop concepts anti vocabulary 

10. Develop ability to evaluate and to make juclp;nient 

11, Develop auditory rli.sei iinination 

Instructional Program for Beginning Reading Group.—An 
effective instructional jtrograin for liegintiing reading requires careful 
planning by the teacher. In planning her work the teacher should be 
cognizant of the following needs: further development of readiness 
factors; identifying and recognizing printed words; constantly diag¬ 
nosing children’s reading needs; removing dilTicnlties as soon as they 
appear; guiding the children as they work with preprimer, primer, 
Avorkbooks, and work sheets That the children may understand 
that reading is a process of thought-getting from printed symbols, 
experience charts may be built by the children and teacher. Since 
these charts are based uiion the experiences of the children and arc 
recorded in their own vocabulary, the idea that reading comprehension 
is based on the interpretation of [irinted material will be facilitated by 
re-reading the materials. 

Word Analysis.—Words contained in book.s used in first grade 
aie words which are unknown to the clnld only in form, since they 
are based on the child’s listening vocabulary. In order to become an 
independent reader, the child must acipiire some means whereby he 
can identify or analyze the word. The instructional program pro¬ 
vides for the identification of words through the development of the 
following skills: to use pictures, context, ]iictnre and context com¬ 
bined, general configuration of word, compare witli similar word, 
phonetics, and structure of word. Work habits can be developed by 
attending to the joh in an active and aggressive way. 

Teaching Children to Read Selections in Beginning Books.— 
Reading materials may Ijc presented to children in several ways. At¬ 
tacking the material page by page and discussing eaclr ]iage in sequence 
is the procedure used in slow groups. Average groups usually have 
the power to read the story or seleclinii as a unit. 'I'he following steps 
may be used in guiding children in learning to read selections: 

1 . Arouse their inlere.sL hy asking (pie.slions, hy .showing pictures 
pertaining to the tiieme of the stoiy, hy discussing experiences of 
the children that parallel those of the story. 

2 . Remove anticipated difficulties, .such as new concepts, new words. 
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3 . State purposes for reading the story, such as to learu what the 
story was about; to answer questions set by the teacher and/or 
the children; to verify statements made by the teacher and/or 
children; to find out what happened to certain characters, etc 

4 . Read the story orally and/or silently. At this time the teacher 
observes the children at their work, checks occasionally to note 
progiess, and gives individual or group help. 

5 . A discussion of the content read should follow the reading activ¬ 
ity. At this time children should feel free to ask questions in 
regard to anything not clear to them or to make any kind of com¬ 
ment pertinent to the story read. 

6. Seat work related to abilities being developed may be presented 
as the final check in order to learn if children can work independ¬ 
ently and may be used also to fix new learnings. Suggested activi¬ 
ties for seat work are as follows: (1) to draw pictures in propei 
sequence of incidents in the story; (2) to match sentences and 
words with pictures; ( 3 ) to arrange in proper sequence the inci¬ 
dents of the story read; ( 4 ) to match words and ideas with words 
and ideas in sentences; ( 5 ) to select from several possible endings 
the correct endings for sentences in order to check on comprehen¬ 
sion of story read; (6) workbooks. 

A creative teacher will think of many other types of activities that 
will parallel the learnings at a certain level of development. By pro¬ 
viding independent work for one group, the teacher will have an op¬ 
portunity to work with another group. 

Independent Reading—As the child grows in reading power, it 
should be possible for him to read much easy material other than the 
material provided in books read during the instructional period. A 
center may be provided so that the child may go to the reading table 
when he has free reading time, make his own selection and read to 
satisfy his own individual interests. Materials which may bo placed 
on a low book shelf are preprimers and primers not used in the in¬ 
structional program, picture books, story books, jingles, rhymes, 
science materials, and social studies materials. 

Methods of Measuring Achievement—An accurate appraisal of 
the abilities which function in reading is basic to any program designed 
to further growth in learning. A few of the most widely used methods 
in beginning reading are as follows: (1) observing lire child daily a.s 
he reads orally atrd silently; (2) teacher-made tests or checks, such as 
word recognition from flash cards, reading words aloud, classifying 
words under appropriate headings, completing incomplete statements, 
arranging in proper sequence statements about a story read, answer- 
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ing Yes and No statements; ( 3 ) standardized tests, such as Gray's 
Oral Reading Paragraphs, Gates' Primary Reading Tests, Gray’s 
Mew Oral Reading Check Tests, Metropolitan Achiciwnieni Tests, 
Stone-W ebster Classification 'Test in Beginning Reading. 

Instructional Program in Second and Third Grade—The perfec¬ 
tion of the skills and abilities intrf)duced in the first grade constitutes 
the major part of the program in the second and third grade. Within 
each grade individual differences will he great and it will be necessary 
to have multiple grouping in order to guide the children according to 
their needs and to provide reading materials accordingly. It is very 
important that no child should be frustrated by reading materials 
beyond his ability. Care also must be exercised that the materials 
are not too easy, because they do not challenge the chdd intellectually, 
At the instructional level the child should comprehend approximately 
75 per cent of material read; he should be alile to airticipate the mean¬ 
ing; he should not use his finger to keep the place; he should be at 
ease in a reading situation; and at least 95 per cent of the running 
words should be recognized by the reader. 

Word Analysis—At about the third grade level the cliildrcn will 
encounter words which arc not only unfamiliar in form, but also in 
pronunciation and in meaning. Word analysi.s introduced in Ire- 
ginning reading should be continiiecl and additioiial emphasis should 
be placed on phonics and structural analysis. In order to avoid un¬ 
necessary repetition the following suggested program must be con¬ 
tinued through grade six. Phonetic analysis and structural analysis 
which will be developed at each grade level will be determined by the 
child’s needs and based upon materials which he is reading. Drill 
should Ire based only ipron imlamiliar words wliich will appear in 
reading situations. 

Steps in tlie Der'elojrnient of Plionctic Anal3’si.s in Word Attack 

1 . Hearing likenesses and differences in wnrd.s 

2 . Seeing likenesses and differences in word forms 

3 . Having correct pronunciation and enunciation 

4 . Having ability to blend 

5 . I-Iaviiig'a basic sight vocabulary 

6 . I'laving skill in substitution of initial and final consonants 

7 . Having skill in blending initial and final consonants with medial 
vowels 

8 . Understanding that consonant letters may be silent—add 

9 . Understanding that one vowel between two consonants u,su- 
ally is short—cat, liop 
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10 Understanding that vowel at end of word or syllable usually is 
long—go, no 

11. Understanding that sounds of consonants may vary—played, 
stopped, wanted 

12. Understanding that some sounds are represented by several 
letters—th, sh, ch 

13. Understanding that some sounds may be represented by differ¬ 
ent letters^—ow, ou 

14. Understanding that vowels have many sounds and that the 
sounds are determined by the environment of the letters in the 
word or by the positions of the vowels—mat, mate, car, tall, 
pall, road, meet 

Basic Principles of Phonetic Analysis 

1. Association of a familiar word sound with an unfamiliar word 
form 

2. Checking responses by knowing that the printed symbol makes 
sense 

3. The word is the phonetic unit 

4. Position determines vowel sounds 

5. Silent vowels determine vowel sounds 

6 . Consonant controllers determine vowel sounds 

7. Consonant blends are not to be divided 

Structural Analysis in Word Attack 

1. Understanding of compound words 

2. Understanding of syllabication 

3. Recognizing prefix and suffix 

4. Identifying the root words 

5. Recognizing conti'actions 

The identification of a known word within an unknown word 
does not imply that it may be any word—it must lie the identification 
of the root word. For example—in the word washer the child recog¬ 
nizes the suffix er and knows that the known word is imshj not was, or 
her, or she, or as, or ash 

The use of contextual clues is another means of recognizing words, 
the initial consonants frequently being good leads. In order to use 
contextual clues the material read must have meaning for the child 
and the new word must be within a context of known words. 

Concept Difficulties.—In developing independence in compre¬ 
hending meanings of words, children must be guided in discovering 
how the author often clarifies concepts through the context by using 
punctuation marks, figures of speech, pictures, and diagrams. An- 
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other skill lo be developed in acquiiing meaning is to use several mean¬ 
ings of a word; as each meaning is applied to the context, think 
critically in deciding which meaning makes sense in a particular 
situation. 

Reading Areas.—The content subjects constitute a fertile field in 
which reading functions as a tool in acquiring Information Intelli- 
o-ent guidance on the part of the teacher in having the children apply 
dieir reading skills and abilities will pay great dividends in improving 
the fundamentals of reading and also can he a motivating factor in 
developing a desire on the part of the child to understand what he is 
leading. The content subjects may be considered as a basis for 
functional learning in that the child applies his knowledge of analyzing 
unknown words and also discovers ways in which the author or writer 
has attempted to clarify the meaning of new words and new ideas. 
Methods used in presenting reading selections, materials for the inde¬ 
pendent work period, and methods of evaluating achievement all follow 
die same pattern as presented for liegiiining reading. 

The Story.—Teachers who understand children know that they 
enjoy reading and listening to stories and, therefore, use the story for 
many purposes. The primary teacher uses the story to enlarge the 
child’s vocabulary and to create an interest in learning to read. 
Phonograph recordings of children’s stories and rhymes also are used 
in reading readiness groups in order to develop an interest in reading. 
Collections of records which may he used with children are found in 
Appendix E of Gesell and Ilg’s book on Infant and Child In the 
Culture of Today. ^ 

A story may be used as an effective instrument in mental hygiene. 
The child who is frustrated because he has lost a tooth or because he 
uses a crutch in order to he able to walk may learn through a story 
that he is not different from other children who have had similar 
experiences, Children who are excited and/or fatigued also may find 
relaxation in a story. 

Stories also help children to understand abstract terms, such as 
kindness, truthfulness, and fairness. Stories which are told or read 
for the purpose of developing an understanding of desirable character 
traits should present the incidents so vividly that there should be no 
need for any moralizing on the ])art of the teacher. 

Primary children enjoy hearing and repeating stories, poems, and 
rhymes. Children should not be required to memorize stories or 
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poems selected by the teacher, but they should be permitted to make 
their own choice in regard to the selections which they wish to 
remember. 

In selecting stories for children, the teacher should consider those 
factors which appeal to the child. Investigations show that the char¬ 
acteristics of stories enjoyed by primary children are as follows ■ 

1. Animal stories which arouse their emotions and imaginations 

2. Humor portrayed by characters that are amusing and by words 
that have meaning to the child 

3. Exaggeration 

4. Fairy tales that carry them into the lealm of imaginary experi¬ 
ences 

5. Incidents which recall past experiences and familiar sounds 
tastes, etc. 

6 . Vocabulaiy similar to their speaking vocabulary 

7. Action which moves rapidly toward the climax 

Every teacher must assume the responsibility of familiarizing her¬ 
self with children’s stories and books. The most effective procedures 
to use in order to become acquainted with children’s literature are to 
read and to study the books. If library facilities are not satisfactory, 
anthologies such as Children and Books by May H. Arbuthnot are a 
great aid. 

Dramatic Play and Dramatization—The teacher should create 
situations which will stimulate wholesome dramatic responses, such 
as a playhouse, a store, toys, books, etc. As the child gains confidence 
in acting through his “make-believe” play, he becomes ready for the 
second step, interpretation through dramatization. When the child 
knows the story so well that it is a part of his living, dramatization 
should come spontaneously. Children should be allowed to use their 
own words in interpreting stories. Dramatizations should not be 
dictated by the teacher and only those stories should be used which 
offer possibilities for creative expression. Variations of dramatiza¬ 
tion are puppet shows, marionettes, motion pictures made by the 
children. 

2. Directing Learning in the Content Subjects 

The content fields in the elementary school curriculum consist of 
social studies, natural science, health, and safety. In grades one and 
two, infoimation is obtained by taking observational trips, by ex¬ 
periencing activities such as caring for pets, by studying pictures, by 
exchanging ideas and understandings in a discussion period, and by 
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reading. In the third grade the same inethod.s are used but children 
are more independent in gaining information through reading. 

Usually the procedure used in teaching within this area is that of 
developing Units of Experiences within areas of children’s intcre.st.s 
and needs, In each unit problems are prc.scnted and children solve 
them by using those activities which arc most feasilile For example, 
in a first grade unit on The Home one problem may lie : 

Wliiit are the different kind.-, of houses which serve as homes? 

a. Informational background. Houses arc built for single fami¬ 
lies. A duplex is Iruitt for two families. Apartment house is 
a house in which many families live. Trailer is a very small 
house on wheels that can Ire moved by attaching it to the back 
of an automobile. A Qiionset hut is a very low building with 
dome-shaped roof. Emphasis should be placed on home life, 
rather than physical a.spects of the house, 

b. Suggested activities 

1. In discussion period children share e.xpericnccs of types 
of honie.s in which they are living. 

2. Study bulletin board pictures of different kinds of houses, 

3. Compose stories about different kinds of houses. 

4. Illustrate different kind.s of houses in drawings. 

5. Visit homes of several children. 

6 . Make frievic .showing tyjrcs of lionies in community. 

7. Find picture.s of various kinds of liomcs in magauines and 
make class iinnklct. 

A third grade unit on "Plains fvdians” may have a jiroblem based 
upon; By what means did the Indians travel from place to place? 

a. Informational background 

1. On foot, traveling long distances without losing way in 
forest because of keen powers of observation and knowl¬ 
edge of woods lore. Good runners could cover fifty miles 
between sunrise and sunset. 

2. Horseback—bareliack. 

3. Travois, a simple A-shaped framework of sticks which 
could be piled high with baggage and pulled by dog or 
horse. 

4. Bull boats, made as round tubs of buffalo hides over 
wooden frames—difficult to steer, but capable of carrying 
large loads 

b. Sngge.sted activities 

1. Read stories to learn how Indians traveled. 

2. See moving picture “The American Tndian.s.” 

3. Construct a small travois. 

4. Make papoose cradles for dolls. 
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5. Make frieze showing means of travel. 

6 . Study pictures on bulletin board. 

7. Write stories. 

S. Exchange ideas in a discussion period. 

The unit necessitates the use of a great variety of materials. The 
reading materials should represent many levels of difficulty, thus 
making it possible for every child to read on his basal or interest level. 
Since many new terms and ideas are being developed in the content 
sulijects, it is essential that the teacher have a rich background of in¬ 
formation so that she can clarify concepts during the discussion period 
and thus prevent children from becoming confused and frustrated. 

Understandings and Appreciations.—By using the unit organiza¬ 
tion in the content fields learnings within the areas of living are inte¬ 
grated. It is impossible to delimit health, safety, or uses of our natural 
resources, within their own technical setting. By means of the many 
and varied experiences and learnings which will arise in a natural way 
in solving the many problems, children will meet persons in their 
immediate neighborhood and in their wider community, which today 
has become a world community. Children will learn that we art 
dependent upon others for many of the things which we need phys¬ 
ically, emotionally, socially, and also for the tools needed to solve our 
problems. Children will learn to appreciate the fact that we judge 
behavior patterns of all individuals and peoples on the basis of their 
culture. Children learn that every privilege carries a responsibility. 
They learn that the needs of others are as important as their own 
needs. By means of solving the problems in multiple groups and 
often meeting also as one group, children will learn what it means 
to be active cooperative producers and thus the “grass roots” nature 
of the part they must play in this “One World” may be understood. 

3. Directing Learning in the Language Arts 

There is much current criticism of children’s inability to speak, 
to write, and to spell correctly. One cause of the existing situation 
may be found in methods employed by teachers. When language, 
spelling, and writing are taught as separate subjects, thus keeping the 
skills and habits of each in its own compartment, no provision is made 
for the children to integrate all skills in a functional situation; there¬ 
fore the application of learning in a real life situation is most ineffec¬ 
tive. When a teacher is not sensitive to the fact that it is her re¬ 
sponsibility to guide the child in developing a critical attitude toward 
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correct usage and correct spelling whenever and wherever he speak's 
and writes, the learning will iK)t be as effective as it should be. 

Oral Language.—In the primary grades the major objective of the 
language arts is to help the child to communicate orally. Children 
shouldlearn to share with others their experiences, surprises, and dis¬ 
appointments. They also must know how to make their need.s known. 
Oral language is a cooperative affair—there must be a speaker and 
also a listener or listeners. The social climate of the sitiialinn con¬ 
ditions many children in the kind of contribution made and the interest 
with which it is accepted. In order to have a desirable situation tlic 
speaker must be sincere in making his contribution and the listener 
must be sincerely interested In what is being said. 

Growth in Language Power.—In order to communicate with 
others, we must have a background of information upon which we can 
draw, and we also must lie interested in increasing onr own knowl¬ 
edge. In the primary grades, the major sources upon which children 
draw for communicative content are their own varied experiences. 
Through listening to others, children learn to use the words, pha.ses, 
sentences with which they convey their ideas. Many and varied ex¬ 
periences and many contacts with children and adult.s are necessary in 
building the child’s power to express himself. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the teacher’s major responsibility is to encourage and to 
stimulate children to want to speak well. 

Functional Centers of Communication.—In the primary grades 
oral communication is functioning most of the time during the reading 
process, the creative period, and the play periods. In spile of this, 
it is advisable to have f rec]ucntly a short period devoted to guidance in 
stating their ideas clearly, correctly, and coherently, whicli will give 
them confidence in their ability to express themselves. During a 
group conversation the teacher should provide opportunities in which 
children have a chance to talk about interesting happenings, to tell 
experiences that they have heaid from others and to show things of 
interest to the other children. The children and teacher sliould set up 
the standards for the period, such as (1) to talk about things everyone 
will be intere.sted in, (2) to talk only when no one else Is talking, (3) 
to give others a chance to talk, (4) to listen carefully. Following the 
conversation, they should evaluate tlicir conversation in the light of 
the standards set up by the group. 

A discti.ssion is generally more formal than a conversation and 
deals with .such things as .solving a prolilem or getting information 
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In a discussion, the speaker must follow one idea and must stick to 
the problem. Children should not be required to make the distinction 
between a conversation and a discussion, but the teacher must keep it 
in mind so that she can guide the work effectively. A discussion may 
involve planning a trip, planning a party, consideration of the results 
of a project, etc. For example, in planning an excursion the following- 
points may be considered; desirable behavior on the trip, things to 
look for, questions to be asked of those in charge, and safety precau¬ 
tions. 

Written Communication.—First and second grade children should 
be required to do very little writing, and that which is done should 
serve a real purpose. For example, they learn to write their names 
in order to identify their drawings. They may write a note asking 
someone to visit the school. The first writing experience should be a 
group project in which the teacher and children decide what they wish 
to write The teacher must be careful not to dominate the discussion 
and thus discourage the Initiative of the children. Children must learn 
to select the important points of any written message. The teacher 
writes the word, sentence, or message on the board and calls attention 
to the correct use of capital letters and periods. In the first grade, 
children should copy the message from the board, Toward the middle 
of the year in grade one and in grade two, the more mature children 
should show a desire to write without being motivated by the teacher. 
In the third grade children should begin to see the necessity of ob¬ 
serving certain forms for writing and the concept of the paragraph 
should be developed. 

Written work takes place in the primary grades whenever it is 
needed. Letters are written to children who are ill; thank you notes 
are written to individuals who have made a contribution to the school 
program; outlines are based upon observation trips; stories are based 
upon experiences; and announcements of lost and found articles and 
of room attractions are posted upon bulletin boards. The number 
period provides opportunities for the children to write. Posters and 
pictures should have captions or legends. By using functional centers 
for writing experiences, the motivation grows out of the situation and 
children will learn to appreciate the value of writing in a legible 
manner. 

Handwriting 

Because of the beginner’s immature hands and motor control, his 
writing often has the appearance of scribbling. He should not be ex- 
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pected to approach perfection as compared with an adult’s ability to 
form letters. Experiments, practice, and opinion reveal that manu¬ 
script or printscript is the most practical and effective writing for be- 
ffinners. Cursive writing is preferable for the intermediate grades 
and the change from manuscript to cursive should be made in second 
half of grade two or in grade three—the development of the child 
determines appropriate time for the individual child. 

Primary teachers must accpiire the skill of manuscript writing and 
should use it in writing the experience charts, notes, invitations, and 
stories dictated by the children. As the teacher writes, the children 
observe closely and whenever they copy tire notes, invitations, etc,, 
special guidance and instruction should be given (if needed) in how to 
form the various letters. The form of the letters will be quickly 
learned by the children as they are copying and writing the materials. 
Formal drill on each letter as an individual character will not be needed. 

Transition from Manuscript to Cursive.—Cursive writing (join¬ 
ing letters) should be introduced gradually. The cursive writing 
should be placed under the manuscript writing on the blackboard in 
advance of its introduction; in this way the children become familiar 
with the appearance of the forms and joinings of cursive writing. 
After ten or twelve weeks of transitional experimentation, cursive 
writing should be used in all written expression under the supervision 
of the teacher. Manu.script forms should be used for labeling, captions, 
and any other situations in which manuscript writing is more suitable 
than cursive writing. The cursive letter forms in enlarged form should 
be kept before the children in a prominent place so that they may have 
opportunity to study them. 

The Left-Handed Child.—left-handed child should be per¬ 
mitted to use his left baud in writing. The roots of the "hook” or the 
twisted hand position of the intermediate grade child are started in the 
primary grades. Tt is the responsibility of every pndmary teacher to 
observe and guide very carefully the writing of the left-hander. The 
desk of the left-handed child should he turned around so that the light 
will come over the right shoulder, Papers must be slanted to the 1 ight. 
The left-handed child’s normal .slant will ))c to the left. Since the left- 
handed writer cannot keep his hand beside the word, his pencil iiiinsl 
be gripped in such a manner so that his hand will miss the letters 
which means that he must grip the pencil farther away from the 
writing point. 
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Spelling 

Spelling Readiness.—Writing and spelling are of value only when 
they function as means of communication. The major problem in¬ 
volved is that the children become cognizant of the fact that when 
we wish to use a word in a writing situation, we must recall the proper 
position of the letters which make up the word in order to convey 
the message desired to the reader. The ultimate goal is to be able 
automatically to write words correctly so that the writer may concen¬ 
trate on the content which he is recording. 

Building a readiness for spelling is the major problem for the first 
grade teacher. Readiness factors are (1) an understanding of the 
need to write words correctly when copying an invitation, etc., (2) 
understanding meaning of words, (3) recalling muscular movement 
recjuired in copying words, (4) seeing likenesses and differences, (5) 
pronouncing words correctly, (6) hearing words correctly, (7) at¬ 
tending thoughtfully to the job to be done. Great care must be exer¬ 
cised that in early primary grades the spelling skills do not interfere 
with the early reading habits which are being developed. 

Spelling Process—The process of using spelling functionally is an 
interaction of associating the sound of the word with form of the word 
and the motor habit of the hand in forming the letters, while the mind 
is creating that which is to be written. Befoi e the middle of the second 
grade, normal children can recall some words correctly for writing 
purposes. In many words they can recall part of the sounds and can 
write the letters representing the sounds. This should be accepted 
as a great accomplishment at this level, since it is the initial step in 
understanding the concept of the word “spelling.” These partial 
learnings are the first steps in learning to spell, and a child should be 
encouraged to take this step rather than to be discouraged because 
he has made an error. The growth pattern in acquiring the abilities to 
spell is also a developmental process. By the end of the second grade 
children have acquired a basic writing vocabulary from copying invita¬ 
tions, short stories, etc., from the board; from working on analysis of 
words by means of phonics in reading; by observing signs in the stores, 
street signs, labels; making records of experiences in social studies, 
science, or health units. In the third grade, children of average ability 
are beginning to write freely and should be encouraged to check their 
spelling with words in their readers, or a list based on their needs 
prepared by the teacher and made accessible to the children. Children 
also are given assistance in groups and as individuals in developing 
their power to recall words automatically. 
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4. Directing Learning in Arithmetic 

When a child enters the first {^rade, he may lie able to count by rote 
and may understand several quantitative and qualitative words, but 
these abilities are not sufficient to introduce the child to an abstract 
idea, such as 3 -)- 2 = S. There is no justilication in delaying the 
development of a vocahulary having mmierical concepts. An under¬ 
standing of niinibers, conilnnatioiis, nieasureinent develops gradually 
and has its beginnings in the pie.school years. Ifarly in life, the child 
wants two pennies, two coolcies—one for a friend and one for himself. 
He measures the sand in the sand box with a spoon or a cup. Nu¬ 
merical concepts developed in this way are very concrete learnings. 

The modern philosophy of teaching numbers or arithmetic stresses 
meaning and understanding of qiiaiitilalive relationships. In order 
to do this, children must sec sense in what they are doing, which means 
that abstract ideas of numher facts imisl grow out of concrete situa¬ 
tions or functional experiences, rnvesligations show that children 
have learned number concciits through real experiences before entering 
first grade. Since many primary grade experiences call for the use of 
numbers, it is essential that the teacher assume the resiioiisibility of 
making numbers significant and meaningful for the chilclren. 

Informal Teaching—Numbers in the primary grades should be 
taught informally and should be integrated with other learning ac¬ 
tivities. For example, numbers fuiictioii during the story period: 
May sits on the first chair; today the story will he told before the 
milk period and tomorrow after the lunch Iiour; in the story of The 
Three Bears, a thrcciu’ss is developed through three hears, three chairs, 
three bowls, three spoons, and three beds. During the [jainting period, 
children need large sheets of paper. They use small paint brushes and 
they may need a half of a glassful of water for paints, ff there arc nine 
diildren in the reading group, nine hooks will he needed. One situa¬ 
tion will be presented in order to illustrate some of the numher learn¬ 
ings involved. 


5. Planning a Valentine Party 

A first grade has decided to enlerlain the kliidergarUni at a Valen¬ 
tine party. The children planned to decorate the room, make val¬ 
entines, and to serve cookies and milk, During the activity the 
children experienced following numher ideas : 
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1. Rational Counting 

a. Count the number of children in the kindergarten. 

b. Count the number of boys in the kindergarten. 

c. Count the number of gills in the kindergarten. 

d. Each child will receive one bottle of milk. How many bot¬ 
tles will be needed for the kindergarten? Foi the first 
grade ? For both grades ? 

e. If we make one valentine for each kindergarten child, how 
many valentines will we need ? 

f. The child counts the number of piece.s or .sheets of paper 
needed for the valentines. 

g. Each child will have one cookie. Count the number of 
cookies needed. 

h. Napkins must be counted. 

i. Extra table and chairs may be counted. 

j. Each child counts his pennies which he brings for the party. 

2. Identification 

a. The children at Mary’s table are in charge of the decora¬ 
tions. 

b. How many children are in charge of the decorations ? 

c. How many valentines are on James’s desk? 

d. How many valentines are on the bulletin board ? 

e. How many kindergaiten children just walked into the room? 

3. Reproduction 

a. Give four valentines to Jack. 

b. Give table one three bottles of milk, three napkins, three 
cookies. 

c. How many pennies are on my desk ? 

4. Ordinals 

a. Our party is to be held on Tuesday. What day of the week 
is this ? 

b. The valentine paper is on the second table. 

c. The paste is on the fourth shelf. 

5. Fraction one half 

a. Fold the valentine paper in half. 

b. Give Mary half of your cookie. 

c. The milk bottles are half-pint sizes. 

6 . Time 

a. The party will start at two o’clock. 

b. By one o’clock the room must be in order. 

7. Comparison 

a. Are there more boys in the kindergarten than girls ? 

b. Are the tables which we borrowed from the kinderg'arten 
room larger or smaller than our tables? 

c. Is Mary’s valentine smaller or larger than Jack’s? 
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8. Calendar 

a. Name the montlt in which wc will have our parly. 

b. Name the clay of the week. 

c. St. Valentine's clay is on February 14. 

d. In how many days will wc have nur paity ? 

e. Flow many days in February ? 

9. Money 

a. Every child will ten pennies to help pay fcjr the cookies 

b. Ten pennies make one clime. 

c. Two nickels make one dime. 

10. Recognizing, reading, and writing niimljer.s 

a. Who can write the number that tells u.s how many girls arc 
in the kindergarten? 

b. Who can write the number that tells us how many cookies 
each child will receive? 

c. This iiumher tells us how many extra chairs we will need. 
Who can tell me how many chtnrs wc will need ? 

d. I wrote the date of our party on the board Can you read 
it lor me? 

During these experiences the teacher may give the chikUen symbols 
lepresenting the idea,s. For cxani[)le, if Lite group should l^e planning 
agaiden project many ideas .should be recorded for future reference, 
.such a,s that they ntay need four packages of seed: record it as 4 pack¬ 
ages of seed. Record three hoes as 3 hoes. A child may discover 
that, by giving two crackers to one child and two crackers to another 
child, he has given away four crackers. The discovery would be 
written first as a story—two crackers and two crackers are four 
crackers, and later in the more abstract form, 2 crackers and 2 crackers 
are 4 crackers; finally 2 crackers 2 crackers = 4 crackers. 

Problem Solving—Many problems arise daily and should be 
.solved by the children under the guidance of the teacher. Concrete 
materials should be used in discovering the answers. From the con¬ 
crete we move to the use of pictures which represent the ideas. This 
leads into the semiconcrete, which is jti.st one step removed from the 
last step, the abstract. Problem-solving experiences in primary 
grades vary from group to grouiJ and teachers should be alert for the 
natural experiences which arise in their own particular situation. It 
should not be a forced exiieriencc. Typical primary problematic ex- 
peiiences are bringing money to p;iy for milk and crackers, making a 
play house, building an airplane or a train, building a store, playing 
school, playing house, checking the calender for various purjjoses, or 
planning a party. The reasoning ability needed for problem solving 
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develops in the natural process of growth and therefore all learnings 
should be adjusted to the maturity of the child. In planning number 
experiences for primary children the teacher should keep in mind the 
following principles: 

1. Primary number work should be presented informally through 
the children’s experiences. 

2. The transition from concrete number experiences to abstract 
numbers should be very gradual. 

3. Children should discover the solutions of problems by using con¬ 
crete materials and/or counters. 

4. Real number situations taken from children’s experiences should 
form the basis for problem solving, 

5. Abstract computations are postponed until children display matur¬ 
ity for them. 

6 . Multiple grouping should be used in the third grade in making 
provisions for individual differences. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. Analyze and evaluate two reading readiness tests and two reading 
readiness workbooks. 

2. Prepare a ten-minute discussion on “Teaching children to read 
through realistic experiences.” 

3. Discuss the activities which are involved in third grade work-type 
reading, 

4. Discuss values of various means of evaluating the effectiveness of a 
program in developing the skills in word analysis. 

5. Be prepared to discuss the objectives of social studies in primary- 
grades. 

6 . Prepare a five-minute talk on “Ways in which conversation makes 
contributions to valuable social habits.” 

7. Give reasons why manuscript writing is recommended for primary 
children. 

8 . Trace the development of the “hook” so frequently developed by 
left-handed children. 

9. What does educational research reveal in regard to the understanding 
of numbers by primary children ? 

10. Prepare a five-minute discussion on “Why it is not necessary to drill 
children formally on every specific addition fact.” 

11. Prepare a five-minute talk on “The relatedness of writing, spelling, 
and oral expression.” 

12. Plow should the outcomes in primary numbers be evaluated ? 
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directing learning in the intermediate 

AND UPPER GRADES 

The transition into the intermediate grades is an experience which 
may be very disturbing to many children. Reading materials are 
more difficult since they present many strange concepts in a more 
abstract manner; many sources of reference materials are used and 
must be evaluated in a critical way; and new study skills must be 
acquired. Facts, knowledges, and abilities function as tools in their 
advancement to higher levels of accomplishment. Reading, language 
arts, and arithmetic arc significant only when they make for more 
effective living in our democratic society. 

Teachers of today have a broad concept of learning experiences in 
the intermediate and upper grades. They are cognizant of the fact 
that abilities developed in the primary grades must not only be main- 
laiiied, but extended, refined, and iiertcctcd in the intermediate grades. 
They realize that the primary teachers guided the children in skills 
appropriate to the child’s maturity, and that they must carry on from 
there, as all learning is a continuous process. They know that factors 
which influence learning must be analyzed in the intermediate and 
upper grades as well as in the primary grades. 

General Intellectual Ability.—The results of tests of mental 
ability administered In intermediate grades reveal that many children 
do not possess the ability to perform any of the intellectual tasks re¬ 
quired by the present-day curriculuni. The wide variations in the 
mental abilities of pupils enrolled in elementary schools are discus.sed 
in Chapter 18 . 

Lack of Reading Ability.—Many children entering the inter¬ 
mediate grades have not acquired indei)cndence in analyzing words, in 
comprehending materials read, and in being able to read effectively 
materials in different areas of learning, such as science and social 
studies. The range of reading abilities within each grade is great. 
In any intermediate grade the poorest reader may be two or three 
grades below the average child in the class and the best reader may 
read as well as the average child three or four grades above. 

i8i 
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Invoicing Children’s Reading Needs.—During the first weeks of 
school in the fall, the teacher should learn at what reader level each child 
can read independently, how proficient each child is in attacking new 
words and in discovering the meaning of words, and how well he can 
locate information. Various means of checking should be used in 
determining the child’s level of achievement in the fall, such as : 

1. Study child’s accumulative record in order to ascertain his intel¬ 
ligence, physical defects, illness, attendance, home environment 
and the like. 

2. Observe children while they read silently and orally and note 
difficulties. 

3. Discover things of interest to child through conversation with him, 

4. Use teacher-made tests. 

5. Use standardized tests, such as 

Durrell Analysis of Reading DifRcnlty. Yonkers, New York- 
World Book Co. Tests word analysis, comprehension, and oral 
and silent reading. 

Gates Bask Reading Tests. New York: Columbia University, 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publications. Tests understand¬ 
ing of general significance, directions, details, and outcomes. 
Gray’s New Oral Reading Check Tests. Bloomington, Ill.: 
Public School Publishing Co. Tests speed and oral reading. 
lotva Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Tests vocabulary, details, and paragraph meaning. 
Van tVagenen Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abili¬ 
ties. Minneapolis, Minn.: Educational Test Bureau. Tests 
speed, vocabulary, comprehension of central idea, details, infer¬ 
ences. 

If the results show that the children are weak in many of the reading 
skills, special groups should be organized to take care of their need^ 
All groups should be flexible so that any child may move to another 
group in order to provide for deficiencies or advancements. 


1. Directing Learning in Reading 

_ Since the child is living in a reading world, and since much of the 
mformation in intermediate grades is acquired through reading, it is 
imperative that he become a facile reader. Teachers are cognizant of 
the fact that many of their instructional problems are those which are 
associated with reading. They also realize that effective reading re- 
quires skills to use not only the mechanics of reading, but also abilities 
which function in interpreting many different kinds of materials read. 
He must know how to accomplish his purpose in reading and must 
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make use of his learnings. Reading-study abilities which are stressed 
are (1) to be able to locate information; (2) to be able to organize 
materials read; (3) to be able to follow directions; (4) to be able 
to predict outcomes; (5) to be able to note details in selection read; 
(6) to be able to read critically; (7) to he able to remember what has 
been read; and (8) to be able to use the library. A careful analysis of 
eadi of the abilities listed will reveal that the teacher’s ta.sk in the 
intermediate grades will require as miieli patience and guidance as 
the primary teacher’s task required. A brief analysis of each of the 
abilities follows: 

1. To locate information 

a. To know source of various topics 

b. To he able to use index 

c. To be able to use table of contents 

d. To be able to skim 

e. To know how to use various library aids 

f. To be familiar with different parts of the book 

g. To know how to use the encyclopedia 

2. To organize materials read 

a. To be aide to arrange topics and subtopics in the light of a 
specific purpo.se or problem 

b. To be skilful in finding topics and subtopics of a paragraph 

c. To understand how to outline 

d. To be aide to arrange topics and snlHopics in the light of the 
author’s purpose 

e. To be able to arrange topics and subtopic.s in the light of bis 
own purposes 

f. To be able to summarize 

3. To follow directions 

a. To understand the value of keeping various steps in proper 
sequence 

h. To read accurately, critically, slowly 

4. To predict outcomes 

a. To be able to foretell outcomes 

b. To be able to estimate 

5. To note details 

a. To be able to remember 

b. To read slowly and carefully 

6. To read critically 

a. To evaluate accurately 

b. To detect propaganda 

c. To evaluate without being prejudiced 

d. To detect an opinion 
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e. To detect a fact 

f, To understand value of copyright date 

7. To remember 

a. To understand that all facts and ideas cannot be retained 

b. To be able to detect which facts should be retained 

c. To understand that one reading usually is not sufficient to 
retain ideas 

d. To state ideas in own words, not to verbalize 

e. To outline materials to be remembered 

f. To understand that it is imperative to put forth effort to 
remember 

8. To use the library 

a. To understand Dewey Decimal System of classification 

b. To understand how to use different parts of book 

c. To understand arrangement of cards in drawers 

d. To understand how to use guide cards 

e. To understand how to use dictionaries 

f. To understand how to use encyclopedias 

g. To understand how to use special reference books, Atlases, 
World Almanac, Reader’s Guide, Junior Book of Authors 

h. To understand how to use cross references 

i. To understand how to make bibliographies 

Reading Materials.—In order to control the various reading fac¬ 
tors aiicl reading skills when they are introduced, it is advisable to use 
a basic textbook. All children will not use the same textbook since 
reader levels of children vary. Slower children will use easier books 
while superior children will read more difficult books. In addition to 
readers, teachers should use all types of supplementary reading 
materials. 

The laboratory for the reading skills is every reading experience 
which functions during the day. Locating information functions in 
content subjects as the children are seeking information for the solution 
of problems. In preparing a social studies report, appropriate ma¬ 
terials must be selected and organized. In performing an experiment 
in natural science, great care must be exercised in following instruc¬ 
tions. Newspapers and advertisements must be read critically in 
order to detect propaganda, opinions, and facts. 

Speed in Reading.—Speed in reading is not a virtue in and of 
itself; speed without comprehension has no value. Investigations 
show that during the primary grades the rate of reading increases 
rapidly; in the intermediate grades the rate of increase slows down 
The major factor in aiding children to comprehend material read is 
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ijot speed, but the acquisition of those abilities which function in 
comprehension, which in turn will speed up reading. Speed in reading 
is influenced by familiarity with material, difficulty of material, and 
purpose for reading. If a child is reading to remember, his speed will 
be slower than if he were reading only to get the general significance. 
If the ideas are unfamiliar and he must read carefully and critically to 
discover how the author is clarifying facts by having him turn to an¬ 
other page to study a diagram, picture, or map, or by directing him 
to refer to a footnote, .speed in covering materials will be reduced. 
If he does not recognize words and must stop to analyze approximately 
six out of every one hundred running words, his speed will be reduced 
considerably. 

Slow readers are penalized in many ways. Many children cannot 
cover their school assignments satisfaetorily; they cannot acquire as 
much interesting Information as they should like for the solution of 
problems in content subjects. Therefore, in order to help children 
to improve their speed in reading, it is the teacher’s responsibility to 
guide the children in gaining better control over those factors which 
function in reading, such as ability to identify words, ability to use 
meaning clues, ability to apply reading study .skills in all types of 
reading experiences which involve study, and to develop an under¬ 
standing of how to adjust speed to various reading purposes. 

In measuring the speed of the child’s reading, it is not enough to 
base his rate only 011 easy material or only on difficult material It is 
essential that information on reading speed be obtained by timing the 
reading rate for various purposes, using different types of materials 
and always checking on conqirchcnsion. The organization of an in¬ 
structional program to increase the .speed in reading-study experiences 
should make provisions for multiple grouping, thus making it possililc 
to provide for the needs of each child. The real problem is to get the 
child to read as rapidly as possible and at the same time not sacrifice 
comprehension. One essential of a program to increase speed in read¬ 
ing is to provide children with much easy, interesting material. 

Reading-Study Conference Period.—The justifications for a 
semiformal reading-study experience arc to introduce a new skill, to 
develop word analyses techniques, and for drill in locating informa¬ 
tion. After the assignment has been clearly stated and anticipated 
class difficulties have been removed, the children go to work and the 
teacher gives individual help to children who need it. Tollowing the 
study period there should be a group discussion period in which chil¬ 
dren and the teacher discuss the information that they have acciuired. 
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the skills and abilities which they have used, and how the information 
and abilities may be used in other experiences. During this period 
the teacher also should clarify ideas that children do not understand, 
correct wrong- impressions, suggest other ways of doing things and 
other materials which might be used. 

Methods of Evaluating Standardized Reading Tests_The 

measurement of reading achievement is a very complex problem. It is 
essential that all skills and abilities which function in the process of 
reading should be measured. Standardized tests present no diffi¬ 
culties if instructions for each test are followed carefully. Standard¬ 
ized tests should be used periodically for the following purposes . (1) 
to construct a reading profile for each child over a period of years, 
thus making it possible to compare achievement from one year to 
the next year and also to evaluate achievement at a given time in the 
developmental pattern of the child; (2) to locate difficulties; (3) to 
check techniques of teaching; and (4) to motivate the child. 

The teacher should be conscious of the following limitations in¬ 
volved in standardized tests : (1) one test does not measure all reading 
factors; (2) interests in and adjustments to various types of materials 
are not measured; (3) since children may give the correct response 
by guessing, such responses do not necessarily mean that the child 
understands what he reads; (4) reading ability in contextual material 
that is being used at that particular time may not lie checked; (5 ) the 
grade score is not a good guide in determining reader level of child— 
if a fourth grade child scores seventh grade reading level, it means 
that he is comprehending that material as well as an average seventh 
grader would interpret it and it does not mean that the child can com¬ 
prehend ideas presented in a junior high school reader. 

2. Directing Learning in Content Subjects 

Through the content subjects—social studies, science, health, etc., 
the life of the child is enriched. Children are curious about beliefs, 
conduct of people, national affairs, elements in nature, and our control 
over our environment. For example: children in Colorado are in¬ 
terested in the conservation of our forests, in wild life, etc. They are 
interested in the needs of children of other countries. They are con¬ 
cerned about problems of our nation and the world. Children are 
working on such units as lumbering, coal, National Parks. During 
current events periods, they discuss the United Nations, UNESCO. 
In language arts they carry on correspondence with children in Euro¬ 
pean countries to whom they are sending aid. 



Teacher-pupil cooperation in health program, 
(Learning in intermediate grades, Eugene, Oregon) 
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Intermediate grade children can understand the fact that all peoples 
are interdependent socially and economically. They accept change 
and experiences in an ever-changing environment, By learning to 
understand the likenesses and differences pertaining to religious be¬ 
liefs, economic status, racial heritage within their own community and 
state, children acquire wider and broader understandings. 

The times in which \ve are living make it imperative that units 
within the content subjects be organized in such a manner that children 
will develop those patterns of behavior which will be essential for 
living peacefully in this one world. It is also imperative that the 
teacher herself possess those attitudes and appreciations which are es¬ 
sential for the brotherhood of man. 

By solving problems in content subjects based on units of interest 
a democratic procedure is followed since teacher and children work 
together in setting up problems, in planning for solutions, in working 
out solutions, and in making applications of learnings. By solving 
problems which are real and vital in the life of children in a cooperative 
and democratic setting children are learning to become good citizen.s 
of the world, to respect the opinions of others even though they do not 
agree with them, to work for the good of the group, to discover imme¬ 
diate problems, to evaluate on the basis of a worthy goal, and to ap¬ 
preciate the fact that it is the responsibility of every one to make con¬ 
tributions according to his abilities. By utilizing the eirvironment 
and the community in solving problems, learning experiences in social 
living will have meaning and the child will understand that through 
cooperation much can be accompli.shed. Following is a brief outline of 
experiences which children should have in solving problems based 
on units in content subjects ; 

1. Using immediate environment in solving problems 

2. Using human resources 

3. Using all institutions in community 

4. Using many kinds of audio-visual aids 

5. Understanding art, music, dance, literature of many peoples 

6. Using library intensively 

7. Locating reference materials 

8. Reading critically in locating informalion 

9. Judging value of information 

10. Interpreting maps, globes, graphs, diagrams, scales 

11. Taking and organizing notes 

12. Understanding directions and explanations 

13. Comparing data from different sources 

14. Eonnnlating conclusions 
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15. Writing legibly and not too slowly 

16. Acquiiing a technical vocabulary in many fields of knowledge 

17. Acquiring a good writing vocabulary 

18. Knowing how and where to write for information 

19. Giving a report in an interesting way 

Child as an Individual_In addition to making provisions for the 

social and intellectual development of the child, the teacher also must 
be interested in developing him as an individual so that he also can 
adjust himself to individual interests. The area of natural science can 
be organized for this purpose. If a child is interested in butterflies, he 
should be permitted to pursue that interest through reading, by study¬ 
ing pictures, by observing specimens, by making a net so that he can 
catch his own butterflies, prepare them for mounting, and exhibit them. 
Activities of this type also will demonstrate to the child the values of 
planning, of hard work, of persistence, and the feeling of satisfaction 
that follows the accomplishment of something well done. 

3. DniECTiNG Learning in the Language Arts 

Language Development—The groundwork of language for the 
intermediate grades is laid in the primary grades. The children have 
command over a speaking vocabulai-y and a listening vocabulary to 
such an extent that they are able to organize and to express theii 
thoughts spontaneously to others in conversation and in discussion. 
They also understand that written language is a means of communicat¬ 
ing with others, and is a means for keeping records which may be used 
at a later date. They have acquired the ability to write words legibly 
and to write simple sentences. 

As children grow from early to later childhood their needs and 
desires become greater and their experiences more complex. The 
greater the number of experiences, the greater is the need for a larger 
vocabulary. Moreover, as the child matures his community enlarges, 
which makes it necessary for him to grow in the power of communica¬ 
tion. 

In developing an instructional program for oral and written lan¬ 
guage, it must be remembered that the laboratory for these skills in¬ 
cludes every experience in which communication is used as a means 
toward some end. Thus the content of the study experiences should 
be based on abilities and skills needed by the children to communicate 
intelligently in all situations in and out of school. Standards of ac¬ 
complishment should be determined by the children and the teacher. 
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If the childieii have a part in determining vvliat is to be accomplished 
or the level of achievement to be attained, their motivation is increased. 

Children’s Needs.—The first responsibility of the teacher is to dis¬ 
cover the needs and abilities of children in the use of oral language and 
written language. Some information may be obtained by administer- 
ino-tests of vocabulary, wcjrd usage, and sentence sense. By observing 
children at work and at play, word usage, sentence structure, control of 
vocabulary, self-assurance in expression, listening- abilities, attitudes 
towards correct usage are discovered. Particular needs will vary 
from individual to individual. 

After the teacher has discovered the needs of each child, her re¬ 
sponsibilities are to know each child so well that she can give guidance 
whenever and wherever it is needed, and also to give encouragement 
every time the child shows any improvement. 

Some time should be provided during the day for guidance in 
various abilities and skills needed by the child in oral and written ex¬ 
pression. Those children who are above the standard in all language 
abilities should be excused from this period, and either should be 
made responsible for various contributions in social studies, devote 
the time to some creative project which is under way, engage in some 
original research based on a hobby, or be a critical listener for a group 
that may be preparing an oral report. During this period the teacher 
maybe working with the class as a whole on class difficulties, such as 
presenting the form of an outline, outlining a selection, constructing a 
complex sentence out of several short sentence.^ written by the children, 
etc. At another lime, small groups may require help in placing a 
comma in a series of words, analyzing writing difficulties, discussing 
misspelled words, etc. For these experiences to be effective children 
must feel the need for the help, must have the desi re to improve, and the 
desire to put forth effort in making the correction. 

Organizations of Language Programs.— Functional Center. In 
the program based on functional centers, various learning experiences 
of the clay will determine the skills and abilities needed. It may be that 
the children have decided to write letters requesting materials for a 
unit on trausportatioii. If they do not know how to write a business 
letter, that problem determine.s the .skills which will be developed at the 
particular time. If several children decide to interview a business 
man, probably those children as a committee will receive guidance in 
how to carry on an interview or the class as a unit may make sugges¬ 
tions and recommendations as to how the committee should proceed. 
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Possibly the committee conducts an interview with the teacher or a 
child before going on the mission. 

Scrcial Experiences. Grouping of children according to social ma¬ 
turity is based upon their experiential background. The difference 
between this organization and the functional center organization is 
that of degree. Social experiences include not only all experiences 
in content subjects but also many experiences at parties, clubs, or par¬ 
ticipation in paper drives. 

Context Centers. Another grouping of children is based on con¬ 
text centers as organized in language textbooks. Arguments for this 
organization are that it is logical and follows a sequence which 
provides for an organization of the learnings with regard to subject 
matter. The organization of the textbooks should be adjusted to the 
ability and language development of children. An argument against 
these centers is that the learnings do not always relate to the needs 
and interests of the children. 

Integrated Organisation. Another procedure is that of integrating 
the functional centers, the social centers, and the textbooks. In this 
type of organization the textbooks are used as tools in developing 
those skills at the time or probably a short time before the children 
will be using certain skills. At any time that children are in need of a 
special skill they also should know where to get the information or 
help needed. 

If in any type of organization the “outgoingness” of the children 
is increasing and they realize that they are growing in power of com¬ 
munication because they know how to evaluate their procedures, then 
the teacher knows that her guidance is successful. 

Correct Word Usage.—Since children have acquired their vocabu¬ 
lary through the ear, the ear also becomes the channel through which 
incorrect usage is corrected. It is the teacher’s responsibility to create 
an environment in which children will hear good usage, and in which 
they will feel free to use oral language and in which they have some 
means for self-evaluation. Many experiences can be planned in which 
children will gain group approval for having spoken well. Typical 
experiences in intermediate grades are telling about an actual experi¬ 
ence, giving interesting book reports, or making a report on some 
matter which is of interest to them. 

Correction of Errors.—Only a few errors should be attacked at a 
time. If children are attempting to keep too many things in mind 
they will become confused; satisfactory results will not be achieved 
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if children are constantly being interrupted in order to correct language 
errors while they are speaking. It must be reniemlrered that the 
ideas or thoughts which the child is sharing with a listener or a group 
of listeners are the major issues. 

Oral exercises may be provided by having the children’s corrected 
sentences read aloud and by taking part in language games. Children 
who need the practice should not be eliminated because they made a 
mistake—they need the practice. The child may ask listeners for 
criticism on the effectiveness of his choice of words in expressing a 
certain idea. Much can be accomplished through personal conferences 
with children; the personalized interest of the teacher can be a great 
motivating factor; for if the child does not have the desire to improve, 
time and effort on the part of the teacher will bring very little progress 
on the part of the child. Recording reports and conversations and 
then playing them back in order to study and analyze word usage is 
a worth-while activity, particularly if several records are made and 
children can actually hear the progress which they have made. 

Written Language.—To express one’s thoughts in writing is a 
difficult task—so many mechanics are involved, including legible hand¬ 
writing, spelling, punctuation, proper sentence structure, etc. Chil¬ 
dren must be given much help and encouragement. Principles which 
should be presented are use of different types of sentences, forms of 
verbs, plurals of nouns, case forms of personal pronouns, separate 
forms of adjectives and adverbs, punctuation, and agreement of verbs 
with subjects. If these principles are presented in the intermediate 
grades according to needs of children many errors will be avoided. 

Errors in Written Language.—Many errors in written language 
are the result either of carelessness or of the writer’s failure to under¬ 
stand the significance of punctuation and sentence structuie. Periods 
should be provided when children set up standards for written work 
and also when they evaluate their work in order to learn how effec¬ 
tively they have been using these standards. Children also should 
form the habit of proofreading the materials that they write and of 
making their own corrections. The teacher frec[uently may guide 
them in locating errors through questioning or by giving hints, such as 
“Did you remember to capitalize all proper nouns ?” 

Handwriting.—By the time the children reach the intermediate 
grades, they have mastered the formation of the small letters and 
capital letters and can write legibly. Plowever, many children find 
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that their writing can be improved. Occasionally children should 
exchange written work in order to check on legibility of writing and 
then devote some time to correcting their own errors. Standards 
should not be rigid; perfection according to the ability of each indi¬ 
vidual should be the requirement. 

As the child gains control over letter formation and as he masters 
the spelling words, his speed will increase. Mass drill to increase 
speed is a waste of time. The goal should be to write at a fairly good 
rate and to write legibly. When speed is required in writing in voca¬ 
tional situations, the typewriter is used and not the pen or pencil. 

Spelling_The development of the ability to spell common words 

whlcli the children use in their written language is a part of the lan¬ 
guage arts program. If the child is to do an effective job in written 
communication, he should be able to winte the words automatically so 
that as he writes his ideas will not be blocked. In written language, 
children use a large number of common words and a smaller number 
of unusual words which are characteristic of the area in which they 
are writing. The unusual words used occasionally should be listed by 
each child in an individual spelling notebook, or the teacher should 
write the words on the board or have them posted on the bulletin 
board so that the children can refer to them whenever necessary. The 
common words which are missed in written work become individual 
“demons” and should be listed as such in the notebooks for special 
work, as these are the words which must be mastered. 

Spelling Habits to be Developed.—In guiding children in their 
written language, emphasis must be placed upon being attentive to 
correct spelling of words while they write. They also should reread 
their written work in order to check spelling and better selection of 
words. If a child is in doubt that he has spelled the word correctly, 
he should know how to verify his spelling by using the dictionary. 
In addition to this, guidance must be given in developing spelling 
habits which should take into consideration the following factors: 

1. Know the correct pronunciation of the word 

2. Hear the letter sounds as the words are pronounced 

3. See the sequence of the letters when the word is written 

4. Use an analytic approach 

5. Use individual clues in order to facilitate recall 

6 . Use generalization but pace it to maturity of child 

7. Limit practice to essential words 
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8 . Develop habit to discover the spellmy of words by using the dic¬ 
tionary 

9, Provide functional writing periods 


Dictionary. —The ability to use a dictionary is a tool which is used 
in finding the meaning, the correct pronunciation, and the correct 
spelling of words. Therefore its use should have a place in the lan- 
oiiage program. Dictionary skills should be taught so thoroughly 
that the use of the dictionary becomes a satisfactory habit. TTie 
teacher should use the dictionary and thus set a good example for the 
children. If possible each child should own a dictionary, such as E. L. 
Thorndike’s Century Beginning Dictionary, The IFinston Simplified 
Dictionary for Schools, or Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary. 

The ability to use the dictionary intelligently should be taught as a 
result of a need in other work; for example, when words are found 
in social studies or in reading. Children must understand that in the 
dictionary they can find the meaning, pronunciation, and spelling of 
words; they can find synonyms, antonyms, and information. Only 
one new skill should be introduced at a time. After the skills have 
been introduced and specific practice has been provided at a given 
grade level, review must be provided throughout the following grades 
ill order to maintain the skill. The comple.x skills are introduced in 
the upper grades as the simpler skills are being mastered. The main 
dictionary skills should be taught in grades four through eight, in¬ 
clusive. The instructional program should be based on the following 
points: 

1. Use of various parts of the dictionary 

2. Relative position of letter sections—d’s in first quarter ; w’s in last 
quarter 

3. Knowledge of the alphabetical arrangement of words and use of 
the knowledge in locating words 

4 Use of guide words in locating the page and column in which 
word is found 

5. Determination of definition appropriate for the use of a word in 
a given sentence 

6 . Coordination of definitions with the illustrations in the dictionary 

7. Use of pronunciation key in determining the correct pronuncia¬ 
tion of a word 

8 . Determination where a word may be separated into syllables 

9. Determination of correct spelling of a word when some clue to it.s 
spelling is given 

10, Use of dictionary as an aid to meaningful reading 

11. Appreciation of the dictionary as a source of interesting and use¬ 
ful information 
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Today not only the business man and the public are concerned 
about the disappointing results of the teaching of arithmetic in the 
intermediate grades, but supervisors and teachers also are disturbed 
about the situation. Scientific studies have revealed that the major 
causes for this condition are the ineffective methods which are used. 

Meaningful Learnings.—Much has been said about making aritln 
metic meaningful and significant. The primary teacher realizes that 
in order to make abstract ideas meaningful they must grow out of the 
children’s experiences. She provides many concrete experiences by 
solving daily problems as they arise. Thus the children see the sig¬ 
nificance in what they are doing. Every elementary grade teacher has 
accepted the philosophy of learning through understanding in the 
teaching of new concepts in reading and in the content subjects. 
Within these areas of learning she plans for field trips, for real experi¬ 
ences, for experiments. She arranges exhibits and pictures on the 
tables and bulletin boards. Since this method produces results in these 
areas of learnings, why would not the same techniques be effective in 
the area of arithmetical learnings ? Why not solve some of the prob¬ 
lems which arise daily with the children? For example. Bank Day 
offers many learnings, such as 

1. Handling money 

a. The child must decide how much money to bank out of his 
allowance. 

b. If the child makes more money by doing odd jobs, the 
amount deposited may vary. 

c. Listing and estimating costs. 

d. Making comparisons in regard to amount saved annually by 
depositing!^, 

e. Making change by depositing and withdrawing money. 

f. Identifying currency and bills. 

g. An appreciation of budgeting our income. 

2. Banking terminology or technical terms 

a. What does it mean to credit and debit an account ? 

b. Terms clarified—interest, principal, rate per annum. 

c. Using new terms in discussion periods. 

3. Rote counting 

a. Understanding that if we cannot recognize number in a 
group by identification, then we must count. 

b. “How many will have money to be banked today ?’’ If four 
children stand up the number can be identified, if twenty out 
of thirty-five stand then they must be counted. 
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4. Figuring percentages (for superior children only) and miscel¬ 
laneous work 

a. Making graphs, such as comparing deposits of last week 
with this week. 

b. Finding averages, such as “What is the average amount de¬ 
posited per room?” 

c. Figuring totals—how much money was deposited this week, 
etc. 

Why not have an arithmetic display table and work table? Why 
not have displayed on the bulletin hoaid graphs and pictures represent¬ 
ing arithmetical facts and information? Social phases of arithmetic 
which are presented in textbooks should be supplemented by making 
observational trips, by placing pictures on the bulletin board, by show¬ 
ing exhibits of points presented. A discussion period based on the 
social setting would be worth-while and should be considered as an 
aiithmetic and oral language experience. Experiences of the children 
that parallel those presented in the textbooks should be discussed at the 
same time. 

Number System.— 1 he emphasis which is being placed upon mean¬ 
ingful arithmetic also includes the ability to understand the content 
of the decimal number system. Manipulative materials which may be 
used in developing an understanding of the basis of ten are the abacus 
and tooth picks and rubber bands. Basic principles to develop are 
as follows: 

1. Our numerals always have the same order. 

2 . 1 he hist nine numerals arc thought of as a collection of ones. 

3. Ten is thought of as a single entity, 

4. The base is ten which means that the .standard of grouping is ten. 

5. The gioups of tens have the same order as the hrst nine luimerical 
syinbols. 

6 . Place value functions in the writing of numliers. 

7. Place valup are units, tens, hunclreds, etc, 

8 . Zero functions as a place holder. 

It must be remembered that acquiring an understanding of our 
number system is a slow process; as the children mature and advance 
in an understanding of place values in the fundamental processes, the 
number system will take on deeper and wider meaning for them, 

Readiness for Arithmetical Processes.—Basic to all work in 
aiithmetic is an understanding of the fundamental processes and the 
ability to perform the four operations with whole ntunhers, fractions, 
and decimals. By administering tests which check the skills involved 
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in a process, a teacher will know whether or not the child will meet 
with success. For example, readiness for long multiplication requires 
an understanding of following skills: 

1. Understanding of place value of numbers 

2. Understanding the multiplication facts 

3. Understanding how to add and to carry 

4. Understanding where partial products are placed, and why 

Whenever the child has an insight in a specific relationship of 
numbers and it is a step to an understanding of a process, he should 
be guided in making use of that understanding. For example, if a 
child discovers that by adding 3 three’s it is the same as 3 times three, 
or that 2 and 2 and 2 are six is the same as saying 3 two’s are six— 
that child is ready to begin working on simple multiplication facts. 

Drill or Practice.—There is a place for meaningful drill in the 
arithmetic program. After the child understands the process or pro¬ 
cedure and understands the need for making correct responses, he is 
ready to practice those skills which need to be mastered. Drill may 
be used in order to gain better control over a new skill or process, to 
recall skills and processes, and to maintain or keep a process alive. 
An effective drill or practice period is based on the following prin¬ 
ciples : 

1. Drill must follow understanding. 

2. Children must have a felt need for the drill. 

3. Child must go to work in an aggressive and attentive way. 

4. Each child must be working on his own individual needs. 

5. Children must know what the response pattern is to be. 

6 . Children must have a means whereby they can check to see 
whether their responses have been correct. 

7. Provision must be made so that a child can correct the error im¬ 
mediately if he has made an incorrect response. 

8 . Periods must be short. 

Problem Solving—In order for the child to be able to do any 
reflective thinking in solving an arithmetic problem in a textbook, it 
must have meaning for him Problems should make sense in terms 
of the learner’s previous experience and should be within the interest 
and understanding of the child. He should be able to read the ma¬ 
terial without being blocked by unfamiliar terms or concepts. Occa¬ 
sionally it may be necessary to skip problems; the textbook is a tool 
and must be fitted to the child. 

A very Important factor in problem solving is to have an environ¬ 
ment in which the child can keep his mind on his work. No child 
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should be emotionally upset or disturbed by worrying about the grade 
that will appear on his paper, or by having to miss his play period 
because he has not completed all problems. The major concern of the 
child should be, “What am I trying to find and how will I find it?” 

In guiding children in problem solving the following steps are recom¬ 
mended : 

1. Read the problem to get the general social significance, 

2 Reread the problem to get the arithmetical problem 

3. Organize data by noting relevant and irrelevant facts; if addi¬ 
tional information is needed then seek it. 

4. Interpret data on basis of what is to be found. 

5. Estimate the answer. 

6. Solve the problem. 

7. Check with estimated answer. 

Evaluation.—The evaluation of children's ability to solve problems 
in arithmetic and the evaluation of the teacher’s instruction is a very 
complex job. Many facten’s must be considered, such as understand¬ 
ing of technical vocabulary, understanding of combinations in four 
processes, understanding of number system, understanding of four 
processes and computational ability in the same, understanding of 
fractions and decimals, reading ability, and ability to organize informa¬ 
tion in problems. Problems should be checked on two points, pro¬ 
cedure that was used and correct compulation. It is very unfair and 
upsetting to the child not to receive credit for having analyzed the 
problem correctly and for having used the proper procedure. Problem 
solving is more than getting the correct answer. The reflective think¬ 
ing that the child has done is of great value. 

Teacher’s Devices. Every teacher evaluates the daily work of 
children by at least checking the correctness of the answer. Frecpiently 
children are asked to explain their work orally, which is a good device 
louse ill order to see if the child understands why he used a particular 
process. Tests may be made by teachers to check 011 computational 
ability and technical terminology. 

Textbook Tests. Modern textbooks include a good testing pro¬ 
gram which usually is superior to the teacher’s testing program. 
Authors of textbooks arc conscious of many factors which should he 
considered in an evaluation program. They are making provi.sions 
to check the child’s readiness for new work by presenting readiness 
tests before the new work is introduced, thus making it possible for 
the teacher to know which children can go ahead, which need experi¬ 
ences to clarify basic concepts, and which need to do some remedial 
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work before they can Lake up the new work. Provisions also arc 
made Lo discover individual needs by including diagnostic tests Many 
te.sLs provide for review and for recall which is part of a maintenance 
program. 

Standardised Tests. Standardized tests are effective instruments 
ill diagnosing needs of children (diagnostic tests) and in graphing the 
growth of children (achievement tests) over a period of time, thus 
making it possible to compare children’s developmental patterns at 
different stages of development and to note how varying conditions 
influence the child. A few of the many standardized tests are listed 
as follows: 

1. Compass Diagnostic Tests in Atitliuieiic Chicago: Scott Fores- 
inan and Company. 

2. Iowa Every Pupil Tests of Basic Arithmetic Skills and Problem 
Solving. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

3. Los Angeles Diagnostic Tests. Los Angeles: California Test 
Bureau. 

4. Metropolitan Achievement Tc.<!ts. Yonkers, New Yoik: World 
Book Company. 

Individual Differences.—To provide for individual differences in 
arithmetic is a very difficult problem. Children vary in mental ability, 
in the mastery of combination facts, and in the understanding of all 
skills that function in each process. Procedures that have been found 
to be effective in providing for individual differences are (1) multiple 
grouping, (2) differentiated assignments, (3) individualizing the 
work, (4) reducing requirements for slow learners, (5) increasing 
requirements for fast learners, and (6) use of concrete materials. 

It is obvious that all areas of learning—reading, content sub¬ 
jects, language arts, arithmetic—are interdependent. Children must 
achieve success in all if they are to be well-adjusted individuals. All 
children will not reach the same level of achievement, but with the wise 
guidance of a teacher each child should reach that level of accomplish¬ 
ment which is possible within the limits of his ability. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. Discuss the purposes which reading serves in the school. 

2. Prepare a ten-minute talk on “Teaching reading in all areas of learn¬ 
ing in the curriculum.” 

3. Prepare a five-minute discussion on the value of con.sideriiig punctua¬ 
tion as sentence elements. 
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SOCIALIZED DISCUSSION PROCEDURE 


1. Class Recitation versus Class Discussion 

Many persons still think of classroom activity, particularly in the 
intermediate and upper grades, as consisting of teacher questions and 
student answers covering a preassigned unit of subject matter taken 
from a textbook. The objectives, or at least the outcomes, of that 
type of procedure are (1) to check on the degree to which the indi¬ 
vidual students have acquired temporarily the ability to recite facts 
taken from the assigned material, (2) to motivate study of the assigned 
material, and (3) to promote learning by verbal repetition and by 
listening to others recite. 

Whatever may be achieved by the recitation in the way of testing 
a limited type of learning outcomes, it is a wasteful learning activity, 
Typical of what goes on in many classrooms is the following: 

The teacher sits or stands at the front of a classroom occupied by twenty- 
five boys and girls. A book is open on the teacher’s desk near by, or perhaps 
she holds it in her hands. Perhaps it is a lesson plan that she holds instead of 
a book. In the corner at her right is a map on a tripod. The pupils seated 
at desks are scattered about the room. Some have slid under the desk some¬ 
what, their backs adding hypotenuses to the right angles formed by the seat 
and the back. They toy with pencils or with tlie book covers. A few are 
writing. One is looking over an arithmetic paper he is to hand in later. 
Some are gazing out the window. Others are tracing initials and figures on 
the desks. 

The teacher asks the class "How did Abraham Lincoln spend his youth ?” 
and calls on Henry who says “SpUttin’ rails.’’ She frowns and calls on Richard 
who says "He was a rassler,” and then on Donald who responds “He clerked 
m a stole.” Desperately she calls on the “best” student who says piously, 
"Abraham Lincoln didn’t waste his time. He spent his youth reading good 
books by the light of the fireplace.” 

The teacher now is discouraged and irritated. “Haven’t you read the 
lesson? Open your books. There at the top of page 243 don’t you see it says 
‘Abraham Lincoln spent his youth in extreme poverty.’ Now for tomorrow 
take the same lesson and two more pages, and for goodness’ sake read it more 
carefully.” 
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Books close eagerly; William’s book falls to the floor. Lillian starts with 
a little “Oh" and others are amused. One giggles. James yawns and writes 
on a piece of cardboard, “Oh, gosh!” and the “learning” activity in fifth 
grade history is at an end 

To be sure the trend has in recent years been definitely away {rom 
this sort of “recite-ation” procedure. Nevertheless, many teachers 
have not gotten very far away from it. And most parents who were 
“taught” the same way make no violent protest. In fact, some approve 
it. It should be obvious, however, that the recitative procedure, how¬ 
ever useful at times, especially when mixed in with discussion and 
study of a more purposeful and of a more active and better motivated 
type, maybe of educational value, but possesses several serious limita¬ 
tions. 

Limitations of the Traditional Recitation Procedure.—Because 
of the educational importance of these limitations of recitative pro¬ 
cedure, it is being replaced in the upper grade levels by group discus¬ 
sions, visual aids, group activities of a more lifelike type, and other 
more effective activities, mental and physical, and particularly by activ¬ 
ities of a more socialized and socializing nature, which arc performed 
with much more enthusiasm and hence are more effective as learning 
experiences. 

For the purposes of learning, the traditional recitation possesses a 
number of serious limitations. Among them the following may be 
mentioned: 

There is a lack of cooperative effort. The relationship between 
individuals is principally one between the teacher and individual pupils 
in rotation. The relationship between pupils is one of competition, 
not cooperation. The responsibility of the pupil is to the teacher, not 
the group. The appeal is to rivalry, not to a spirit of mutual helpful¬ 
ness. Pupils are trained to profit by the failures of their fellows. 
The concomitant outcomes of such activities, including the effect upon 
permanent interest in the subject, are not desirable. 

Undesirable pupil-teacher attitudes are developed. The student 
not infrequently comes to think of the teacher as a taskmaster for 
whom unpleasant work is performed. Pie suffers from the teacher’s 
chiding and low marks. Usually what feeling of common interest 
there is among the pupils of the class is of mutual sympathy as among 
victims of a common aggressor—an attitude not favorable to whole¬ 
hearted interest in learning activities, but indeed one which may upon 
occasion’of real or imagined unfairness blaze into open resentment. 
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The teacher finds it difficult if not almost impossible to become re¬ 
garded as a guide and an aid to the learner—a friend and helper 
rather than a tyrannical inspector. 

Such procedures do not generate pupil responsibility. Where 
traditional recitation procedures are employed, the learner comes to 
concentrate not upon his own growth or that of others but upon 
satisfying the demands, arbitrary or otherwise, of the teacher. One 
might think that only the teacher was to profit by what goes on and 
that pupils participate only because it is their misfortune to be in school. 
The responsibility for pupil growth seems to devolve upon the teacher. 
The student is primarily responsible for nothing except getting by. 
He conceals his weaknesses from the teacher as well as he can, thereby 
defeating efforts of the teacher to diagnose learning and to correct 
misunderstanding. 

It does not develop initiative and originality. There is not present 
in conventional reciting a favorable opportunity for developing initi¬ 
ative and originality. The teacher is the leader. She does all the 
planning. She does not ask for original ideas or initiative She daily 
puts a premium upon obedience in learning the ideas of others. Initi¬ 
ative and resourcefulness are, in fact, repressed. 

It rarely trains in independent thinking and judgment. No pre¬ 
mium is placed upon open-mindedness, critical evaluation, or the 
development and exercise of judgment. In fact most commonly no 
great effort is made to promote understanding. In the effort to cover 
the "lesson” there is time only for quizzing for reproduction of words. 

It does not develop healthy interest and attention. Because of the 
failure to provide for learner initiative, the lack of opportunity for 
discussion, and the lack of provision for individual expression and 
questions, the procedure is not conducive to the development of interest 
in the subject. Much more often just the opposite effect is produced. 
The subject-matter medium inherits the odium attached to the 
authoritative method. Very often the pupil feels no responsibility foi 
an interest in what goes on except when he is called upon, and by that 
time has let his mind drift to other matters. 

In recent years many teachers have recognized the limitations of 
the old recitation procedure, and various other types of activities have 
largely displaced it in the classroom, including more study and other 
learning activities and more discussion and other socializing group 
procedures. The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to the 
philosophy, principles, and procedures of these social group procedures, 
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2. Types and Values of Socialized Procedure 

Two movements toward socialization have definitely changed 
modern teaching methods. One has been socialization of the activity 
of the class period; the other is the organization of content subject 
around units of learning, a method which directs the child’s efforts 
by means of a new and entirely different type of working assignment. 
The first has come to be known as the socialised recitation^ and the 
latter as the activity or experience method. Socialized class procedure 
and the use of problems in units of work are reactions to the artifi¬ 
ciality, the repression, the perfunctoriness, the dcadliness of the ordi¬ 
nary type of school recitation and the accompanying lack of provision 
for stimulating initiative, originality, and self-expression. 

Aims and Values of Socialized Procedure.—Skilful use of 
socialized procedure will tend to; 

1. Encourage the pupil’s feeling of responsiliility for hi.s own prog¬ 
ress. 

2. Provide a favorable siliialion for the growth of good will between 
pupil and teacher, thus humanizing the unnatural role in which 
the teacher is usually cast. 

3. Cause the pupil to focus attention upon the goals of the work 
being done and not upon satisfying the teacher and .securing good 
grades. 

4. Develop in the pupil the attitude and habit of helpfulness—the 
desire to promote the objectives of the group. 

.5. Develop skill in cooperation and suppress individualistic tenden¬ 
cies which may develop ill will. 

6. Develop the habit and power of initiative and self-reliance. 

7. Encourage more effective methods of work, e.g.. the use of out¬ 
side references and the project method. 

8. Promote skill in clear thinking, in proper methods of thinking pro¬ 
cedure, and awaken an attitude of open-mindedness and sus¬ 
pended judgment. 

9. Foster skill in oral expression through interested discussion. 

10. Develop ability to use freedom profitably—to manage one’s sell 
through the gradual introduction to responsibility and the gradual 
removal of lestraiut and compulsion. 

11. Acquire certain conventions and social attitudes, sudi as consid¬ 
eration for others, politcnc.ss, willingness to give and take criti¬ 
cism, etc. 

12. Create a more impelling interest in learning the subject through 
more natural participation of the pupil in discussions and by giv¬ 
ing the pupil some self-direction of his energies and his activities. 
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13. Make the class period contribute more effectively to mastery of 
the subject matter through the use of a correct psychological ap¬ 
proach and the consequent stimulation of a higher level of atten¬ 
tion. 

14. Formulate procedure more in the light of the needs of pupil nature 
and the satisfaction of natural tendencies such as inclination to 
construct and manage, desire for imitation and dramatization, 
preference for novelty and variety, and propensity for group en¬ 
deavor. 

15. Provide opportunity for pupil-teacher relations to be carried out 
ill a natural manner which will give the teacher a better under¬ 
standing of the pupil’s mind at work. 

16. Provide natural stimuli for the pupil to excel, to wish to lead, and 
to contribute his best to the class procedure. 

The foregoing aims are stated largely in terms of growth of the 
learner, rather than in terms of “mastery” of subject matter, that is, 
not In terms of the temporary acquisition of geographical facts, but 
in terms of such things as attitude, ideals, and skills contributing to 
good citizenship and healthy, vigorous personality. 

Such philosophy does not contemplate that children will not learn 
geography facts, literature, or other content matter. Indeed it is to be 
expected that there will be increased interest in subject matter, more 
wholehearted learning activity, more complete understanding, and 
more permanent learning and interest. Experimental investigations 
indicate that where socialized procedures are introduced, learners 
make higher scores on subject-matter tests. 

Very frequently class procedure may profitably gravitate toward 
the socialized discussion without definite planning or radical reorgan¬ 
ization. Indeed, it is the natural tendency for work to become 
socialized in some respects, and only the formalism of the teacher 
prevents this. A skilful teacher can make the transition with no con¬ 
sciousness on the part of the pupils that any innovation is taking place. 
The class control only needs to become more natural, which means 
that teacher and children are working together. 

More progressive teachers in the elementary school find an occa¬ 
sion almost every day, often several times a day, when it is profitable 
to carry on informal discussions—discussions of what they are read¬ 
ing, of home life, of things happening in school or in the community, 
of phenomena of nature, especially in the spring and in the fall, after 
rains, snows, or freezing spells, of games and recreational activities, 
of health problems, and of customs and etiquette. In fact, the more 
effective teachers in the primary grades use a very large part of class 
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time in informal discussion. In addition to being- an effective way to 
teach elementary science, social studies, health and safety education, 
social behavior, and the use of numbers, it affords an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to extend and organize the experiential background of little 
persons and to develop readiness for reading arithmetic and the lan¬ 
guage arts. 

Where a discussion procedure is employed, its very naturalness 
and spontaneity recommend it. Children speak when they wish to 
express their ideas or ask for explanations, rather than when they 
are called upon. This opportunity for participation at the right mo¬ 
ment serves to stimulate interest. Probably because of the opportu¬ 
nity, and because of the natural and psychological development of the 
topic under discussion, interest evidenced of members of such groups 
is distinctly superior to that of the ordinary recitation. 


3. Commonly Used Types of Discussion Procedures 

Learner Participation.—In her planning the teacher provides for 
individual interests and needs of the children, prerequisites in making 
it possible for the children to participate in planning, in organizing 
materials, in collecting information, in making suggestions, and in 
evaluating results. During the discussion the teacher may ask for 
information, for reports, and she also should defend the child who is 
being criticized unjustly by the class. The children may volunteer 
to bring in materials from outside the school, to ask que.stious, to 
present and to ask for information. During the discussion coiicln- 
sions are reached and generalizations are stated, and probably new 
problems will be developed. Every individual has participated. 

It has been a good learning situation if the majority of our answers 
can be in the affirmative for the following questions : 

1. Did the problems originate within the group? 

2. Did the children do any reflective thinking ? 

3. Were the problems important? 

4. Did the majority of the children participate? 

5. Were all the children vitally interested ? 

6. Can vaiying procedures used in solving proldems be used in solv¬ 
ing other problems ? 

7. Did children try to uncleivslaiid the point of view of others ? 

8. Were conclusions reached? li not were the children willing to 
wait for more evidence and information? 

9. Were the children courteous? 

10. Did the teacher enrich the discussions with information that was 
not accessible to the children ? 
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11. Was the teacliei tactful in keeping children on the point? 

12. Did the teacher encourage the timid child to make a contribution ? 

Panel Discussions.—Panel discussion is often used to excellent 
advantage in intermediate and upper grades, the maturity of the chil¬ 
dren determining the nature of the responsibility of the participants 
It may be employed both with controversial topics and with non- 
controversial materials. When it is employed with a controversial 
subject, an effort should be made to select members of the panel of 
discussion leaders so that each of the major probable positions on the 
question will be presented, including the neutral or middle-of-the-road 
position as well as the different extreme positions. Care should be 
taken to see that all sides have equally able advocates and that there is 
opportunity for rebuttal. 

The panel discussion may be employed to present different parts 
of a unit, problem, question, or topic in which there is no central 
controversy, e.g., different portions of a historical period, or develop¬ 
ment of a topic m science, or different aspects of a play or a short story. 
Whether or not a summary of the discussion is necessary or advisable 
depends upon the nature of the particular topic. 

Until members of the class acquire experience with the panel dis¬ 
cussion, the teacher should act as moderator or chairman. Students 
later selected for the purpose may take over and direct the discussion. 
Almost invariably the discussion should be followed by a critical 
evaluation or summary by the teacher or one of the pupils. The 
spirit and purpose of this evaluation or follow-up are twofold : (1) to 
bring out points neglected in the discussion and (2) to enable partici¬ 
pants in future discussions to adopt the merits and avoid the weak¬ 
nesses of the discussion just held. 

The panel discussion often is referred to by some other title, such 
as town hall discussion, junior town meeting, group discussion, or 
forum. Debates in class are often so organized as to include open 
discussion after the leaders have participated. There is a national 
Junior Town Meeting League which fosters discussion of current 
affairs by youth. The organization issues small publications, includ¬ 
ing a handbook on discussion techniques for school forums, class 
discussions, and youth groups. 

Among important suggestions and techniques recommended in the 
handbook of the Junior Town Meeting League ^ are the following • 

1. If a speech is necessary (either written or delivered from notes), it may 

include the following elements: 

'‘■Make Yoiifh Discussion Conscious. Junior Town Meeting League, Columbus, 
Ohio, pp 18-20. 
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a Througli a brief intioduclion, beginning with a simple illustration 
of what the problem means, the scope of the speech should be limited, 
difficult terms defined, and the stand being taken made clear. Use 
one or more brief and pointed remarks tliat indicate clearly the exact 
viewpoint of the speaker and how he differs from otheis, 

b. The main body of the speech should present a logically ordeied 
resume of the essential evidence upon which the speaker’s view is 
based and the inferences or deductions drawn from this evidence. 

c. The conclusion need not be a summary of the points made—it should, 
however, make clear how the facts and the inferences lead to the 
speaker's convictions on the question under discussion. 

2. Tell stories or give illustrations in a friendly, rather confidential manner 

3. Use at all times a conversational—not an oratoiical—style. Even though 
you may be on a platform, talk ivith and not to your audience. Or, talk' 
as though to one listener, personally and sincerely. 

4. Use everyday language If the five-cent word will say it, use it. It will 
be much more effective than the ten-dollai word. 

5. Keep lemaiks as objective as possible, remembering always to label 
opinions as such. 

6. Make all staleiiieiits explicit and concise, and acldres.s them directly to 
the audience—not to any individual, even if in answer to his question. 

7. Seek responses fiom the audience members—applause, laughter, or even 
cries of protest. 

8. Do not be distuibed by an emotional outburst from the audience. When 
it has subsided, proceed from where the statement was interrupted. 

9. Appear at ease—relaxed. A deep breath before speaking is a good rule 
to follow. 

10. Dispense with formalities. Plunge at once into the remarks to be made. 
Don’t say, “Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, worthy opponents, ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

11. Stand firm and still—don’t move about. Put all energies into making a 
forceful statement. If seated, speak with force and precision but at less 
length at any one time than if speaking from a standing position. 

12. Discussion is more stimulating than speeches. Jump in eagerly with 
your contribution when you have something to say. Have a good time. 


Aim toward: 


Preparing the Audience 


1. Accuracy In speech and thought. Don’t geneialize or jump to hasty 
conclusions. Define your terms. 

2. Open-mindedness or flc.xibilily of point of view. Be willing to altei 
your opinion if the evidence changes. Don't argue for argument’s sake 
alone. 

3. Tolerance toward the opinions of others. 

4. Skepticism toward information which is new and untried, or second-hand. 
Stick to tested facts. Challenge the authority behind a statement. 
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5. Intellectual honesty—the ability or willingness to stick to exact factual 

material regardless of the strength of previously presented views or 

ideas. Don’t rely upon emotional arguments, Don’t appeal to prejudices 

6. Suspended judgment. Ee willing to hold off your final judgment on 

a problem—or some aspect of it—^if more facts are known to exist. 

4. Fundamental Principles 

Dangers to Be Avoided.—Whatever type of socialized class pro¬ 
cedure is to be employed, certain cautions should be observed. 
Successful socialization is no task to be attempted by a weak teacher. 
Teachers without good qualities of leadership, ingenuity, and industry 
should be satisfied with other methods of teaching. Among the 
cautions which may well be kept in mind are the following : 

1. Avoid the practice of merely turning the class over to bright 
pupils. This does not develop cooperativeness and does not chal¬ 
lenge the other learners. 

2. Be careful that the timid or lazy learner does not become a mere 
listener; draw all learners into the discussion. 

3. Avoid overemphasis upon excessive formality and technical par¬ 
liamentary procedure. 

4. Avoid monopoly of class time by a few learners. 

5. Do not permit excessive rambling discussions and pointless digres¬ 
sion. 

6. Controversy in the class is frequently desirable, but do not permit 
it to result in fixed attitudes or prejudices. 

7. Above all, guard against excessive supervision and teacher domi¬ 
nation. 

8. Be careful that the major items or points in the course are not 
omitted or neglected. 

9. Do not worry if matters of minor importance are not all covered 
in class discussions. 

10. Avoid at all times superficial or ineffective socialization which 
serves in no way to facilitate dealing with the work at hand. 

11. Avoid the development on the part of learners, by reason of their 
authority while in office or of participation in controversy, of nn- 
social habits, manners, or attitudes. 

12. Insist upon the growth of the students toward self-discipline; 
socialization is not anarchy. 

Some of these points which merit special consideration are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

Azroid Monopoly by a Few Learners. In all socialized or group 
discussions there is a danger that the more intelligent and aggressive 
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pupils will do all the talking. Whenever human beings gather in 
groups for any purpose, it is not long before one or two have assumed 
leadership and pushed others more or less into the background. This 
is readily noticeable in adult business, civic, and social groups, as well 
as among children. The traditional recitation suffers from the tend¬ 
ency of a few pupils to monopolize the class hour. If not carefully 
managed, the socialized recitation may easily make matters worse, 
since the teacher is no longer in a position to encourage all members 
of the class to participate, This situation has frecjuently been en¬ 
countered where socialized procedures have been employed. Domi¬ 
neering and officious pupils may cause such a situation, and even 
conscientious pupils who have their minds set on the success of the 
procedure may disrupt the plan. 

if the situation is created by a domineering pupil who fails to 
respond to ordinary strategy in the routine of the class, he should 
probably be handled like the occasional pupil who is a clown or a 
humorist. A frank private conference should be arranged. The pupil 
who will not “socialize” after such procedure has been resorted to and 
appeal has been made for cooperation and fair play should be sub¬ 
jected to such measures as are commonly employed for disciplinary 
problems where the usual recitation plan is being followed. 

The slow or temperamental pupil should not be discouraged. 
Where the formal plan of procedure is employed, special coaching of 
the student leader along this line is often necessary. 

Avoid Irrelevant and Ineffective Discussion. There is a need for 
guidance by one who has a sense of values Eind proportion. Careful 
coaching of student leaders will operate to reduce the amount of point¬ 
less discussion. It will become necessary for the teacher at times to 
participate in the discussion long enough to direct the thinking back 
into more profitable channels. Of course this must be skilfully though 
firmly done, with no evidence of irritation. If learners were highly 
skilled in discussion there would be much less need for socialized 
procedures. Much superficial discussion cEin be avoided if it is pre¬ 
ceded by a careful and thorough examination and study of the facts 
pertaining to the topic. 

Avoid the Dangers to Which Controversy Is Susceptible. Con¬ 
troversy leads often to emotionalism, clouded thinking, and premature 
and fixed conclusions. It may serve to fix definite attitudes on ques¬ 
tions upon participants and even upon listeners, and to blind them to 
those considerations which do not contribute to their point of view. 
Often a controversy reaches a point where no new material is de- 
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veloped, and continues as a reiteration of previously considered points 
and arguments. Also, if not managed well, it tends at times to 
transcend the bounds of polite discussion and to engender individual¬ 
istic acts and feelings which, contribute nothing to the development 
of that social spirit which should characterize all socialized procedure. 

Avoid Dominating the Discussion. The teacher should constantly 
restrain herself from a natural but unfortunate tendency to monopolize 
the discussion. Many instructors are unable to stand by and see the 
work apparently “go to pot.” It is natural for the teacher to over¬ 
estimate the importance of and need for her own contributions. It is 
difficult to realize that the shortest way may not, in the long run, prove 
to be the most economical way. The learners must participate, even 
though they do make mistakes. Even the most scholarly presentation 
and explanation by the instructor often do not result in the most 
satisfactory learning. The values over and above subject matter of 
the socialized recitation are important and should not be lost sight of. 
The development of initiative, thinking power, right habits, power of 
expression, ideals of polite conversation, cooperativeness, and similar 
special outcomes of the socialized procedure should not be lost in the 
process of acquiring a better grasp of information. The teacher must 
studiously avoid cooling student interest and depriving students of 
their opportunities to think for themselves and to develop initiative 
and capacity for judgment 

Exercise Care to Obtain Adequate Selection and Organization 
of Stibject Matter and Proportionate Emphasis on Important Points. 
While following the text or course of study closely is not essential 
or even highly desirable, it is essential not to omit or neglect the items 
and sections which contribute most materially to the objectives of 
Leaching or studying the subject. The teacher must assist students in 
achieving adequate and proportionate emphasis. 

In many classes where socialized methods have been used, a 
“summarizer” is appointed who at the close of the period organizes 
and sums up the discussion, giving emphasis to points needing class 
attention. A student, the leader, or the teacher may serve as "suin- 
marizer.” 

Thoroughness in important matters must be achieved. Drill is 
necessary many times in a socialized recitation. It can be made more 
interesting by suggesting that students drill each other by means of 
games, as a preparation for a group contest, or in order to reach a 
certain standard or pass a certain test. 
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Avoid Superficial and Nominal Socialisation. There is no meril 
in the mere form of socialization. Merely turning a class over to 
student representatives or permitting students to conduct recitations 
does not in any sense of the word constitute socialization. There is 
always the tendency to emphasize the showy, the spectacular, the un¬ 
usual, and the material phase of any new movement in teaching. 
Neither the real objeclives of the socialized recitation nor the subject 
being taught can be disregarded. Where this is done the “socialized 
recitation’’ will soon degenerate into a type of activity of less value 
than the conventional recitation, the activity consisting largely of 
mechanical and trivial corrections of students by one another. 

This caution applies particularly to the use of some formal pattern 
of organization for socialization. Where the mere form is imitated, 
little understanding of the real spirit and fundamental principles of 
the movement result. The educational results prove unsatisfactory, 
causing parents and teachers soon to lose faith, regard the procedure as 
only another fad, and thus fail to realize its true social and educational 
significance. 

Certainly a discussion which consists chiefly of following parlia¬ 
mentary procedure, heckling, or arguing over trivialities is not social¬ 
ized procedure. Its net outcome may he antisocialization. If true 
socialization is to be accomplished, care must be taken to see that 
cliques, inner circles, and groups of friends among the students do not 
operate to control the selection of officers or to interfere with normal 
democratic discussions. 


Problems of Discipline.—The problems of maintaining conditions 
favorable to effective learning are not eliminated in socialized pro¬ 
cedure. Socialized procedure docs not mean disorder. It means, 
rather, an orderly program carried on in an orderly manner by orderly 
students. Socialization does not contemplate permitting the cla.ss to 
follow its own devices and whims. Of course there will often be con¬ 
fusion, when socialized methods are introduced, while new procedures 
and new responsibilities are being learned. This is a usual character¬ 
istic of any new plan of 2 n'ocedurc, and final judgment should await 
a fair trial, one which will give the teacher and student time to clevelop 
proficiency in the method. 

Provision must be made at the very outset for training the group 
in proper methods of procedure. Not more than one student should 
talk at once, each being permitted to conclude his remarks without 
interruption or interference. The time element for worth-while dis¬ 
cussion should be remembered. Courtesy, kincllines.s, and fairness 
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must be observed. Scolding or sarcasm should not be resorted to; a 
smile or a look of disapproval may serve much better than words. 
The integrity of the group must be preserved—the group spirit—the 
“we” spirit. All this requires skilful and tactful management, even 
more so than in the traditional recitation. 

Teacher-Pupil-Leader Conferences.—If at any time the teacher 
is to transfer part of her responsibility for leadership activities to 
student leaders, there will usually be need for special planning with the 
students. There will be need of discussing with the chairman or 
student leader such points as the following: 

1. Nature of the activities to be undertaken 

2. Relative emphasis upon various topics and important points 

3. Proceduie contributing to an equalization of opportunities and 
responsibilities within the class 

4. Plans for obtaining and retaining the cooperation of indifferent 
members 

5. Advisability of the use of visual and auditory aids 

6. Procedures for fixing facts and developing skills 

7. Procedures for summaries and diagnosis of difficulties 

8. Adaptation of activities to the needs, abilities, and interests of 
individuals 

Certainly at the outset, and to a limited extent later on, it is wise 
for the chairman and the teacher to work out a fairly detailed plan of 
procedure, much like a lesson plan. As soon as possible the chairman 
should take the initiative in such plans, work them out, and then 
present them to the teacher for approval and suggestion. The detail 
and the frequency of these conferences will vary with the maturity of 
the class, with the resourcefulness and personality of the officers, and 
with the nature of the work to be done. 

Distribution of Leadership Opportunities.—The opportunities 
and responsibilities of leadership should be widely distributed. Even 
the least promising and indifferent children should have some part 
in it. In order to avoid the pitfall of monotony and ineffectiveness, 
officers should be changed frequently and whenever there is a natural 
break in the plan. 

There may be occasions on which it will seem advisable to employ 
a more or less formal plan for merely a portion of a class period or 
for one or two class periods. The formal plan may be employed in 
current events, radio program, assembly program, a culmination of 
a unit. 
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The teacher needs to give some thought and attention in advance 
to each day’s class period. Careful daily planning and knowledge of 
subject matter are requisite for the instructor. It is necessary that she 
acquire skill in directing the trend of the discussion by raising, de¬ 
fining, and modifying ciucstions and problems and by keeping the class 
as much as possible in a problem-solving attiLudc She should refrain 
fioni settling questions by authority; rather she should lead the class 
to think them through. She must give attention to developing a truly 
socialized situation. 

One evidence of a truly socialized class is that members of the group 
address themselves to the group rather than to the instructor. The 
teacher-individual relation must give way to a project-group relation. 
Until this result is accomplished at least in part, no truly socialized 
atmosphere can be obtained; it is often difficult to accomplish, and 
the instructor must be aware of this need from the start. The social¬ 
ized group relation is not brought about so much by precept as by 
making the discussion of such a nature that it will be natural for each 
pupil to address his fellows. A favorable seating arrangement, such 
as around a table or in a circle, is very useful and is very common in the 
primary grades today. 

Teachers will need to experiment with the new method and gradu¬ 
ally to perfect their skill in its use. Pupils loo will require some time 
to perfect the use of their privileges of initiative and to grow into 
their responsibilities. In many instances the use of a socialized 
method will mean a temporary loss in "discipline,” and possibly in 
subject-matter learning as well. However, this is only the first step 
toward an ultimate gain of the powers of independent study and of 
permanent interests, which will continue to function long alter the 
special subject matter has sunk below the power of recall. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. List in the order of their importance the weaknesses 0 f the traditional 
“recitation.” 

2. List in order of their importance the values of ‘'socialized” procedure 

3. What do you think of the statement that “discussion takes too much 
time,” so that only part of the “le.sson” can be covered in clas.s? 

4. Indicate how you would avoid the main difficulties which may be ex¬ 
pected in group discussion, 

5. Prepare a ten-minute talk on “Characteristics of a socialized class¬ 
room situation.” 

6 . In what way does the teacher’s personality affect the socialized pro¬ 
cedure in a classroom ? 
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7. Describe children’s activities in a socialized class activity, 

8. Describe the teacher’s activities in a socialized class activity. 

9. Discuss the effect of informal grouping or seating in a socialized 
procedure. 

10. Plan a panel discussion for some elementary school subject. 
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FUNCTIONAL UNITS FOR TEACHING AND 
LEARNING 

The method used in directing the learning of children should be 
determined by the nature of the learner and the conditions in the 
community of which he is a member. Whatever is learned is acquired 
because the individual himself does something about it and, as a result 
of the doing, the individual acquires certain behavior patterns. Pur¬ 
poseful learning is integrated learning; facts, skills, attitudes, appre¬ 
ciations are developed not as separate entities, but as parts of a whole 
experience. Children also vary in rate of learning, in their needs, and 
in their aspirations. Children learn most effectively if what they are 
doing has meaning tor them and they understand the significance of it. 
The society in which the children live requires that they acquire those 
attitudes, appreciations, and work habits which will enable them to 
solve problems as they face them. In order to assist children to 
establish behavior patterns which are essential to satisfying living 
with themselves, their friends, their immediate neighbors, and their 
world neighbors, it is imperative that every school assume the responsi¬ 
bility of providing those learning experiences in which children will 
learn how to meet the problems of today, how to follow directions and 
how to make choices, and how to make contributions to society. 

The modern school of today guides the child in experiences basic 
to the acquisition of behavior patterns characteristic of a democratic 
society. 

1. Concepts of Learning Units 

The Emergence of the Unit Concept.—Cognizant of unsatisfac¬ 
tory learning resulting from prevailing classroom practices, various 
leaders of educational thought have formulated plans for the organiz¬ 
ing and the teaching of learning units which are more comprehensive 
ill scope than those utilized in the daily recitation. Prominent among 
the eailier unit plans were those outlined by Charles A. McMurry and 
Frank McMurry,^ Plarry L. Miller,- Henry C. Morrison, William 

Frank McMutry and Charles A. McMuiry, The Method of the Recitation. 

- Harry L Miller, Creahve Learning and Teaching 
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H. Kilpatrick, and Helen Parkhurst (originator of the Dalton Plan). 
These proponents of teaching procedures based upon the organization 
of learning into larger units were influenced by some of the educational 
philosophies which prevailed at that time. Two of these were (1) 
lierbart’s “sequence of learning” plan, starting with the child’s ex¬ 
periences and observations of everyday phenomena and leading to a 
general concept and its application, and (2) Dewey’s analysis of a 
complete act of thought (or complete learning experience) into (a) 
a felt difficulty, (b) its location and definition, (c) suggestion of a 
possible solution, (d) development by reasoning of the bearings of 
the suggestion, and (e) further observation and experience leading to 
acceptance or rejection of the suggested solution. 

The inherent unity of the human personality as revealed by modern 
science has also given impetus to the endeavors of educators to pro¬ 
mote unity in the learning process. Some of the evolving concepts 
of human development are: ® 

1. The child ts a unit biologically: Evidence is that from the moment of 
conception the organism is a whole, from which parts emerge by a process 
of differentiation or individuation. With the whole organism as a frame of 
reference, the various organs including the brain come into existence. The 
cliild is an integrated unit fiom the beginning. Education faces the task of 
conserving or preserving the original unity from the forces which tend to 
alter it, as it grows by diffeientiation. 

2. The child is a psychological unit: Mental development is not a mattei 
of putting hits of experience together to form knowledge. Experiences emerge 
from the mind by a process of differentiation. Experiences do not make the 
mind; the mind makes its experiences. The total thought pattern is a function 
of the whole rather than the parts. The learning bonds are the relationships 
between parts and their wholes. 

3. The child is a sociological unit: The child and his social environment 
are the interacting parts of an organic unit. The welfare of each pait is 
derived from the welfare of the whole. Social progress is dependent upon 
the maintenance of ethical relationships among all the parts. No one segment 
of humanity can be suppressed without jeopardizing the total pattern of social 
behavior. 

Some of the early unit plans of teaching attracted considerable 
attention, and the Morrison plan won fairly wide acceptance. They 
failed to become the predominant classroom practice because of the 
prevailing stimulus-response concept of learning, with its emphasis 
upon the mastery of isolated bits of knowledge rather than upon total 
patterns of learning. 

3 Cooperation. Principles and Practices, Eleventli Yearbook, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. National Education Association, pp. 52-60. 
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As consequence of acceptance of the Gestalt concept of the nature 
of learning, the unit idea grew in favor as a guide in the organization 
of curricular materials, even though methods of teaching were not 
greatly different from those used in textbook teaching. 

The concepts of Gestalt psychology which served to bring about 
refinements in the unit method of teaching were (1) that the nature 
of the total learning situation is determined not merely by the sura of 
the elements which comprise it, but rather Iry the relationships which 
exist among the different parts; (2) that the parts of a learning situ¬ 
ation have meaning only in terms of their relations to each other and 
to the whole; and (3) that the unifying factor in organizing the 
elements of a learning situation is the purpose of the learner. 

Another factor which contributed to acceptance of the unit method 
of teaching was growing recognition of the need for more adequate 
provisions for individual dilTci'ences. The failure of various adminis¬ 
trative plans, such as ability grouping, to provide satisfactory means 
of individualizing instruction caused many leaders of educational 
thought to fix upon the classroom teacher as the proper person to 
meet the needs of individual pupils. As a result directed study, differ¬ 
entiated assignments, enriched curricula, and the unit method became 
the vogue. One of the main arguments advanced for use of the unit 
method of teaching was its value in providing for individual differ¬ 
ences. The possibilities of the unit in this respect have too seldom 
been realized. The opportunity for different pupils to work on differ¬ 
ent aspects of a unit presents an excellent method of providing for 
the individual abilities, interests, and needs of pupils. More sig¬ 
nificant, however, is the demonstrated value of individual projects 
in making adequate provision for individual differences. 

Different Concepts o£ the Unit.—A superficial analysis of the 
various unit plans of teaching may lead to the conclusion that they 
are essentially alike, except for terminology. The unit plans do 
possess a certain similarity in that all of them recognize larger units 
of learning than those of the daily recitation and are therefore char¬ 
acterized by the long-term assignment. The different plans, however, 
are identified with different educational philosophies and psychologies 
of learning. For example, the McMurrys and Morrison regarded 
the unifying factor of a unit as residing within the body of the subject 
matter, while Kilpatrick’s project plan recognized the purpose of the 
learner as the integrating factor in the organization of learning 
materials. 
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Definitions of Unit.—A review of a few statements of the mean¬ 
ing of a unit as conceived by various writers may serve to reveal some 
of the fundamental characteristics of the unit concept. 

The definition of the unit by Morrison * reveals the subjcct-matier 
emphasis. He states; “A learning unit is a comprehensive and sig¬ 
nificant aspect of the environment of an organized science, of an art, 
or of conduct which being learned results in an adaptation of per¬ 
sonality.” 

The teachers ® of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, formulated a definition of the unit which represents the 
child interest point of view as follows. “A unit of work is a series of 
worth-while experiences bound together around some central theme 
of child interest.” 

Grinstead ® makes a useful distinction between the learning unit 
and the teaching unit, as follows; “When the individual desires to 
become master of some type of situation, rather than to meet a par¬ 
ticular situation, and centers his energies upon the attainment of that 
mastery—the enterprise becomes a unit of learning. When the 
learner, in order to attain the goal of a unit of learning, accepts the 
direction of a teacher, to whom he looks for help in the selection of 
his activities, the clarification of his objectives, and the appropriation 
of success, the unit of learning becomes also a teaching unit.” 

The characteristics of a unit are well stated by Mur sell,who says: 
“Learning should be organized in terms of undertakings which seem 
real and compelling and valuable to the learner, which engage his 
active purpose, which confront him with a significant challenge, and 
which lead to deeper and wider insights, more discriminating atti¬ 
tudes, and more adequate skills.” 

Reference tO' the size of the unit is made in the following defini¬ 
tion: ® “A unit of instruction may be thought of as a set of activities 
through an entire semester (or even a year), or it may be thought of 
as a set of activities and experiences around a very small problem 
of living and life which will occupy a much shorter period of time. 
Neither size nor time is an important characteristic of a unit of in¬ 
struction, however.” 

* Henry C Morrison, The Practice of Teachiug in the Secondary Schools, 2nd ed., 
pp. 24-25. 

“ Katherine L. Keeler and Mayme Sweet, Units of Work, p. 1 

° Wren Jones Grinstead, “The Unit of Learning: Its Meaning and Principles,” 
Educational Outlook, Vol 7, 9-20 

r James L. Mursell, Successful Teaching, p. 37. 

®F. C. Wooton, “The Theoretical Basis o£ the Unit of Instruction” (mimeo¬ 
graphed), p. 2. 
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Jones, Gi'izzell, and Grinstead ® emphasize the learning product 
ill their statement of a unit as follows : “The unit of learning consists 
of a group or chain of planned coordinated activities undertalven by 
the learner in order to obtain control over a type of life situation. The 
unifying principle is not the logical organization of the activities 
themselves, often thought of as subject matter, nor a center of child 
interest, but the learning product to be achieved. Thus learning pro¬ 
duction is not merely a skill, a habit, an attitude, etc., but such an 
integrated combination of these as will result in an adjustment of the 
individual to a life situation. 

2. Types of Units 

There is no one unit procedure which can be considered The 
Method which should be followed. Today many creative teachers 
with the help of the children combine various techniques of several 
unit methods and thus provide for different conditions as they exist in 
the schools. Several different types of plans have been formulated and 
will be discussed in order to emphasize characteristics which have 
proved their practicality in a learning experience. 

Subject Matter Units.—The word “subjects” in the curriculum 
represents knowledge that has been organized logically and systemat¬ 
ically, such as geography, arithmetic, and natural science. In a sub¬ 
ject-matter unit all information is centered around a division of a 
certain subject-matter field. The learning experiences are formal. 
Textbooks are the main source of information. The time devoted to 
the unit is relatively short. The teacher plans the unit and directs the 
work of the children accordingly. For example, in a unit on Safety 
all information is based on Safety and is obtained by reading a basic 
textbook on Safety in the hope that through transfer of learning 
children will apply the understanding and the habits of safety to real 
life situations. In a topical unit on Birds, children learn facts pre¬ 
sented in their readers or science books and disregard the common 
birds of their own community which are not mentioned in the par¬ 
ticular book used. 

Experience Units.'—Experience units are based upon life experi¬ 
ences in which the children are interested. First graders are interested 
in the care of their pets. Fathers of three fourth grade children 
worked in coal mines and as a result of their immediate interest, the 

“From Principles of Unit Construction, p. 19, by Arthur J. Jones, E. D. Grizzell. 
and Wren Jones Grinstead, 1939. Courtesy of McGraw-FIill Book Co., Inc. 
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class wished to learn about the mines. A group of sixth graders 
decided that they wanted to landscape the school grounds. In experi¬ 
ence units children and teacher cooperate in planning the experiences. 
The plans are flexible so that changes may be made from day to day 
Information is obtained by cutting across subject-matter lines. The 
amount of time devoted to the unit will vary with groups and the 
type of experience which is being pursued. 

Since the core of the curriculum is based upon interests of children, 
the development of the tools of learning is incidental and depends 
upon the utilization of those skills in the learnings which come out of 
the units. However, the teacher is concerned about the realization 
of the objectives of education and guides the children in the selection 
of their units so that the activities in which they will engage will 
provide for the utilization of those skills and habits so essential in 
acquiring information and in the ability to communicate with others. 

Projects as Units—The term project was originally used in con¬ 
nection with the teaching of agriculture and home economics in the 
high schools. Teachers of these courses, realizing the need for extend¬ 
ing the scope of their subjects beyond the textbook and the usually 
meager laboratory equipment and materials, assigned supplementary 
exercises for students to do on their farms and in their homes The 
work on these projects was carried on in a natural physical environ¬ 
ment, The student saw the project as the challenge of a real task, 
which gave unity to the activity. Aside from the limited supervision 
which could be given by the teacher the student made his own work 
plans, marshaled his energies, and evaluated his own efforts in achiev¬ 
ing his goal, namely the construction of a material product. Because 
of (1) its self-motivating nature and its (2) increased student interest 
and ( 3 ) training value in more lifelike situations, the project method 
has more recently been employed widely in all subjects and at all 
grade levels as well. 

In an endeavor to implement Dewey’s philosophy for use in the 
classroom, Kilpatrick suggested that the essence of a project was the 
purpose which dominated the learner. He conceived the possibility 
of developing a purposeful altitude in connection with an intellectual 
task in a social environment and resulting in a material product. Thus 
he proposed a broadening of the original concept of the project to 
mean “a whole-hearted, purposeful activity proceeding in a social 
environment.” 

The use of projects does not represent the only effective method 
of motivating students. However, the project method does satisfy 
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numerous requirements of a good learning situation, particularly the 
freedom of students to suggest learning goals, to consider the relative 
merits of different goals, to choose one goal, to formulate their own 
plans to attain their chosen goal, and to pursue the plans to completion. 

In an effort to make the project method a technique of teaching, 
rather than a philosophy which should permeate all teaching, one of 
the authois of this text in an earlier volume formulated the following 
statement of the meaning of project: “The project is a unit of activity 
carried on by the learner in a natural and lifelike manner and in a 
spirit of purpose to accomplish a definite, attractive, and seemingly 
attainable goal.” 

Characteristics o£ a Project.—An analysis of the literature on 
the project reveals that this kind of activity possesses the following 

characteristics: 

1. The project is a learning uirit. Its unity depends upon pupil pur¬ 
pose rather than upon the logical arrangement of subject matter, 

2. The project is a self-imposed or willingly accepted task growing 
out of an awareness on the part of the pupil of its significance. 
Along with the acceptance of the challenge of the task goes the 
acceptance of responsibility for "following through” until its com¬ 
pletion. 

3. The project grows out of the pupil’s experiential background, thus 
enabling him to discover clues for planning and organizing his 
own activities, 

4. The project retains its identity only as long as the pupil has free¬ 
dom to pursue his purpose unrestrained by the barriers of sulqcct- 
matter boundaries or teacher domination. 

5. The project invokes a whole-hearted effort on the part of the pupil 
to achieve an attainable and desirable goal. 

6. The project leads to goals which are recognizable liy the pupil, 
thereby enabling him to evaluate his own progress in achieving his 
objectives. 

An Appraisal of the Project Method of Teaching_There is 

little objective evidence which reveals the superiority of the project 
over other methods of teaching. The use of projects does not auto¬ 
matically insure that optimum learning will be achieved. It appears 
clear, however, that the philosophy and psychology underlying the 
project method are related more closely to the conditions essential 
for effective learning than are those of many other widely used 
methods of teaching. Properly used, the project method possesses 
the following values; 
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1. The relationship between the pupil and the teacher is conducive 
to effective learning, in that provision is made for guided self¬ 
activity on the part of the learner. 

2. The attitude of the pupil is more favorable for learning as the 
result of the pupil’s responsible participation in establishing and 
planning the goals of the learning activity. 

3. The participation of pupils in learning activities which they have 
accepted as vital and significant to themselves tends to reduce the 
causes of pupil misbehavior. 

4. In tlie group project the child becomes a helpful co-worker in a 
common and significant social task. 

5. The use of the individual proj'ecL is one of the most effective 
means of providing for individual differences. The group project 
also provides learning activities of many kinds suited to different 
capacities and interests. 

6 . The similiarity of the technique of problem solving utilized in the 
project method to that involved in dealing with problem situations 
in life facilitates the application of school learning to life situa¬ 
tions. 

7. The possibilities of achieving desirable concomitant learning are 
enhanced by the project method. Among the attitudes which may 
be developed are open-mindedness and tolerance. More ample 
provision is also made for the accpiisition of certain skills, such as 
study and work habits, techniques of cooperative effort, etc. 

Examples of Good Learning Projects : 

1. Writing a song to be sung by the class 

2. Writing and staging a play by the class 

3. Writing letters to local newspapers presenting viewpoints on cur¬ 
rent issues 

4. Carrying on correspondence with students in other states or coun¬ 
tries 

5. Studying ways in which the local community attempts to protect 
the health of its citizens 

6 . Making a study of local housing conditions 

7. Making a survey of the provisions for traffic safety in the local 
community 

8 . Making a mural portraying the history of transpoitation 

9. Getting out a school newspaper 

10. Planning a girl’s wardrobe 

11. Caring for a small brother or sister after school for a period of 
one month 

12. Making posters for school events 

13. Designing and making book ends, book covers, Christmas cards, 
billfolds, etc. 
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14. Presenting an operetta or oratorio 

15. Keeping a confidential record of personal income and expendi¬ 
tures 

16. Making a survey of business enterprises in the local community 

17. Studying special days celebrated in the community 

18. Studying the influence of spring on plant and animal life 

19. Studying transportation by airplane 

20. Studying and planning a spring garden 

21. Building a school store 

22. Learning how inventions have influenced recreation 

23. Reading about homes of different kinds of animals 

24. Studying tire ways in which the pioneers in the local community 
provided the necessities of life 

Activity Unit—The activity unit, not greatly different from a 
project, is based upon the interests, needs, and capacities of the chil¬ 
dren. Activities are selected from areas of human living in which 
there are problems that all men must face. In the elementary grades 
the activities are limited to the interests, needs and abilities of each 
group of children. The following list illustrates types of units which 
represent basic needs and interests of maturing children: 

Grade One 
Area : Life at Home and School 

1. Living happily together at home and at school 

2. Safety at home and at school 

3. Helpers who prepare our food at home and at 
school 

Gr.ade Two 

1. Community helpers in securing food, clothing 

2. Having lun in our community 

3. Safety community helpers 

Grade Three 

1. Means of bringing food into our community 

2. Controlling traffic in our community 

3. Conti oiling spread of colds and diseases 


Grade Four 

1. Natural community resources that supply our 
needs, such as coal, oil, etc. 

2. Elimination of hazards in our community 

3. Cultural contrjbution.s of various national groups 
in our community 
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Grade Five 

1. Providing' for the basic needs of people of other 
countries 

2. Being friendly -with our neighbors, Canada, 

Mexico 

3. Strengthening interdependence with other coun¬ 
tries 

Grade Six 

1. Maintaining health and safety among world 
neighbors 

2. Considering our privileges and responsibilities 
in a democracy, as world citizens 

3. Developing world unity based on scientific dis¬ 
coveries and inventions 

In an activity unit subject-matter lines may be abandoned and 
children may draw on any source for information, such as books, 
experiences, community resoui'ces, creative arts. The teacher recog¬ 
nizes that the skills in the Three R’s are not sufficiently developed 
incidentally and provides periods in which the skills and abilities are 
presented and developed through practice and drill and perfected 
through use in the unit. Teacher and pupils cooperate in planning 
procedures to be used in solving problems, in setting up standards of 
accomplishment, and in evaluating results. 

Teacher Planning in Teacher-Pupil Planning.—Teacher-pupil 
planning does not imply that preplanning by the teacher is nonessen¬ 
tial. Effective teacher-pupil planning- is a result of reflective prepara¬ 
tion on the part of the teacher. The teacher should anticipate and 
study the needs and the interests of the children in the light of 
opportunities for cooperative learning, thus making it possible for 
her to guide children to higher levels of accomplishment. She ha,s 
thought through the activities that will aid in the development of 
objectives which are important for various levels of accomplishment 
in her group. She should evaluate available sources of information. 
Her plans should be flexible so that they can be adjusted to fit the 
plans which the children may set up for themselves. 

With young children much of the planning depends upon the 
teacher’s ability to guide their participation in planning. As children 
become more mature they should be able to assume more of the re¬ 
sponsibilities of establishing the goals to be achieved for the good of 
all. At any level of the pupils’ development, it is the responsibility of 
the teacher to be able to evaluate the goals set up by children and to 
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give guidance when needed. If children are capable of doing the job, 
then the teacher should refrain from giving too much help. 

Comparison of Units. —Some of the differences and likenesses of 
the units presented may be clarified by presenting major character¬ 
istics of each as follows ; 


Types of 

Characteristics Subject Matter Activity 


Selected by 

Teacher 

Teacher and Child 

Purposes are 

Based upon textbook 
or course of study 

Teacher's and child's 

Plans are developed 

According to text¬ 
book 

By teacher preplanning and children 
and teacher filling in details as 
unit grows 

Source of content for 
unit is 

Textbook 

Life experiences and content areas, 
such as social studies, etc. 

Source of information 1 
is 

Textbook ' 

Books, periodicals, community, ex¬ 
periences, etc. 

Learning is directed 
toward 

Mastery of facts 

Needs and interests of children and 
well-adjusted child 

Learning experiences 
are 

Formal 

Varied and many 

Tools of learning are 
mastered 

Through relatively 
meaningless drill 

Through meaningful drill and 
through use in solving significant 
problems 


Selection of Units by Teacher Committee.—The basic needs and 
interests of children at the various levels of development are known. 
We also know what the various patterns of behavior are that should be 
developed as the children mature By using this information as a 
guide, many schools through teacher committees have set up a flexible 
program of sequential units for all elementary grades which provides 
for continuity and prevents repetition from grade to grade. Fre¬ 
quently teachers are furnished with a course of study or an outline of 
several units which arc to be developed during the year and from this 
list the teacher and children cooperatively select the unit or units 
which they wish to pursue. 

Teacher-Pupil Selected Units,—In other schools the teacher and 
children cooperatively choose the units out of their own areas of 
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experience. This type of activity to be effective requires expeit guid¬ 
ance on the part of the teacher. Because of immaturity children may 
decide upon units which are too comprehensive, units which are limited 
in providing for the goals to be achieved, or they may wish to repeat 
a unit of the preceding year and thus omit an experience needed for 
the development of skills, attitudes, and understandings which are 
needed for that period of maturity. 

Commercial Units.—Many units may be selected from magazines, 
collections in books, logs of units which have been recorded and pub¬ 
lished in books. Since these units have been developed by children 
and teachers in different communities, it is doubtful if they can be 
adapted successfully by a group of children whose needs and interests 
differ from the original group. Commercial units are good reference 
sources for informational background pertaining to the content, activ¬ 
ities, visual aids, and bibliographies for teachers and children. 

3. Teaching a Unit: Preparatory Activities 

Information Needed for Preplanning—In order to develop a 
working plan for unit teaching, it is necessary for the teacher to have 
information pertaining to the children, to the content to be covered, 
to the materials on hand, and to available community resources. The 
following outlines are suggestive of the type of information needed 
and some of the ways in which the information may be obtained ; 

1. Discover interests of children 

a. Observe them at their play, m the classroom, on the stiects, 
in their homes 

b. Listen to their conversations, discussions, suggestions 

C. Check books read during free time 

d. Check on hobbies, leisure time activities 

e. Study their drawings and paintings 

f. Note materials which they bring to school on their own 
initiative 

2. Ascertain the needs and abilities of children 

a. Observe them at their play, at their work, in the classroom, 
on the playground 

b. Listen to their conversations, discussions, suggestions 

c. Study their drawings and paintings 

d. Study cumulative records 

e. Hold conferences with parents 

f. Diagnose basic skills 
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3. Determine the activities and interests of the community 

a. Make a survey of the community 

b. Converse with citizens 

c. Attend civic functions, such as forums, concci Is 

d. Observe community activities 

e. Take part in a community group or organization, such as 
church activities 

f. Study maj or occupations 

g. Study local newspapers 

4. Locate natural resources, community resources, Irnman resources 
as sources for profitable experiences for children 

a. Make a survey of the community 

b. Note industries 

c. Note museums 

d. Note libraries 

e. Note parks, playgrounds, swimming pools 

f. Keep a file of newspaper clippings pertaining to persons who 
have visited other countries, etc. 

g. Make a survey of homes for materials, such as pictures, 
models, exhibits 

5. Source materials available in school 

a. Books, children’s encyclopedias, magazines, bulletins 

b. Audio-visual aids 

c. Construction materials and art materials, such as clay, paints, 
paper, saws, nails, scissors, etc. 

d. Microscopes, magnets, electric plate, work bench, easels, etc. 

6. Teacher’s informational background ba.sed on content needed in 
various units 

a. Read authentic materials 

b. Interview key persons in industries 

c. Attend workshops 

d. Join an educational tour 

e. Attend illustrated lectures 

Selecting Units.—The effectiveness of the unit method of teaching 
is determined in no small part by the selection of appropriate learning 
units. The suitability of a unit is dependent upon various factors 
which operate in a given learning situation. The most significant 
factors are the characteristics of children, particularly their abilities, 
educational statuses, interests, and social maturities Other con¬ 
siderations in selecting a unit are (1) its contribution to important 
educational outcomes (these outcomes should be expressed in terms 
of basic understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and skills), (2) its 
appeal to the interests of the children, and (3) the possibilities of 
developing desirable concomitant learnings. 
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The individual teacher’s responsibility for choosing units varies 
from one school system to another. She may be expected to make her 
selection from a list in the official course of study, or at least to adapt 
the units chosen from the course of study. In a few schools, teachers 
cooperate in the preparation of resource units. Ordinarily the in¬ 
dividual teacher is not required to teach any unit unless she believes 
that it serves the needs of the children, and in some schools she assumes 
full responsibility for the selection of units which she will teach. In 
an increasing number of schools, however, the choice of the unit repre¬ 
sents the combined judgment of the teacher and children. 

In the process of selection, a careful analysis should be made to 
ascertain whether or not a unit possesses good teaching qualities. The 
teachers of a junior high school recently formulated the following 
list of desirable characteristics: 

1. The teaching unit should have a useful purpose 

2. It should reproduce actual life situations as nearly as possible, 

3. It should utilize materials as they occur in life. 

4. It should involve a variety of direct sense experiences. 

5. It should provide a considerable amount of pupil activity. 

6 . It should provide for some free, infornial association of the pupils. 

7. It should provide a good opportunity for the pupil to originate, plan, 
and direct activity. 

8. It should make an opportunity for manipulative or physical activity 

9. It should provide oppoi tuiiities to judge, choose, and evaluate 

10. It should contain accurate information. 

11. It should he possible to complete within the time available for the unit. 

12. The exposition should be clear enough for a new teacher to reproduce 
the experience. 

13 It should state exactly where materials may be obtained. 

14. When references are given, they should be complete and exact. 

If the teacher is free to make selections of units for her class, she 
should prepare a list of tentative units, from which one unit should be 
selected by the children under teacher guidance. Each of the units 
should possess the characteristics of a good teaching unit and should be 
based upon the teacher’s knowledge of the needs of the class. 

Anticipating Outcomes.—The teacher should formulate a list of 
the outcomes which may be achieved by the study of each of the units. 
Taking for example a unit on “Conservation of Our Forests as a 
Source of Lumber,” a few of the desired outcomes might include: 

Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota, Suggestions on Unit 
Planning, Aberdeen Public Schools, mimeographed. 
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1. AUitudes and appreciations; To develop 

a. Appreciation for our natural resources 

b. Appreciation for the benefits derived throug-h conservation 
projects 

c. Appreciation for the efforts of our leaders in science and in 
the government who were and who are interested m lum¬ 
bering and in conservation of our forests 

d. Appreciation for the needs of future generations 

e. Appreciation o E our independence 

2. Understandings: To gain better understandings of 

a. The necessity to conserve our forests 

b. The effects of one industry upon daily living of many per¬ 
sons 

c. Best measures to use in lumbering and in conservation o f 
our forests 

d. The life of lumber men 

e. Our responsibilities in cooperating with government and 
with private organizations interested in conservation 

f. Responsibilities of those who are in charge of the conserva¬ 
tion of our forests 

3. Abilities in using tools of learning: To develop increased ability to 

a. Locate and organize information 

b. Use reference materials 

c. Read and interpret maps and graphs 

d. Read critically and analytically 

e. Creative work, such as writing, self-expression, and art 

4. Habits and skills; Learn to 

a. Plan before executing 

b. Stick to the job until it is completed 

c. Listen to learn 

d. Practice neatness and accuracy 

e. Learn cooperation 

f. Practice courtesy in classroom and while on trips 

g. Use reference material intelligently 


4. Teaching a Unit: Initiatory Activities 

Goals of Initiatory Activities—The tone and quality of the work 
of a unit are established in the introductory phase. Tlie first im¬ 
pression the child receives of the unit largely detormine.s his attitude 
toward all his subsequent work on it. 

In instituting a unit, the teacher should seek to achieve the follow- 
ing pm poses; (1) to create pupil interest in the unit, (2) to reveal the 
significance of the unit to the pupils, (3) to reveal the main features of 
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tlie unit, and (4) to assist the children in formulating their objectives 
of the unit. 

Creating an Interest in the Unit.—It is not unusual to find a 
small percentage of childien in a group who will admit that they are 
not interested in the unit. These children frequently have a limited 
background of experiences and when they begin to realize what Is in 
store for them their attitude may change If children have been 
motivated previously for the unit by means of another unit or through 
experiences, it is advisable to move immediately into the exploration 
and problem-stating period. In organizing the approach period of a 
unit the teacher must take into consideration the purposes of the unit 
and the interests, capacities, and needs of the children. 

The major techniques that are employed in Introducing a unit arc 
experiencing situations that are real to the children or experiencing 
situations in vicarious ways and then sharing those experiences in a 
discussion period. Following are a number of ways of conducting an 
approach period; 

Planned Classroom Environment. It is very important that the 
teacher create the proper classroom climate for stimulating an interest 
in the unit. This may be accomplished by directing the children’s 
attention to interesting incidents or situations of the unit by means 
of materials which are displayed in the classroom, such as a display of 
pictures, graphs, and charts on the bulletin board; an exhibit of 
products, models, specimens; and books on the reading table. 

Motion Pictures, Slides, Excursion or Field Trip. Motion pic¬ 
tures and slides which are shown in the classroom are very effective in 
motivating children for study of a unit, as indeed is an excursion 
or field trip somewhere in the community. Occasionally a movie 
(that is if it conies at the psychological time) and the reviews of the 
movie in magazines may be used. 

Radio. The radio is an effective technic|ue to use in arousing the 
Interest of children in the intermediate grades. News broadcasts, 
dramatizations of historical events, round table discussions of con¬ 
troversial issues, speeches by prominent leader.? in economics, and 
science and musical programs may be used. The major problems in 
using the radio are that the desired program is not on the air during 
school hours; in the home there are many interruptions, or probably 
another member of the family prefers to listen to another program; 
and often the radio program does not come at the time of year when 
it is needed for the unit. In order to overcome these difficulties. 
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teachers may make wire recordings of the programs and then use 
them when they are needed. 

Reading a Story or a Book. Frecjnenlly a story or IdooIc that is 
read during the story hour or during the literature period becomes 
the motivation for a unit. For example, a fourth grade class that had 
listened to a story about a child who lived in a jungle asked if they 
might have a unit based on “Life in the Jungle.” Several books based 
on a specific unit may be placed on the reacling lalile after the teacher 
has read selected passages to the children. Tf this reading is inter¬ 
spersed with remarks by the teacher and children, the children will 
read the books on their own initiative and during a free discussion 
period will comment on the story or stories which may serve as a lead 
into the exploration period. 

Exploration Period. The main purposes of the cxiiloration are . 

a. To discover wliat the children know and do not know about the 
unit 

b. To discover incorrect concepts 

c. To discover particular needs of children 

d. To extend the interest of the children in the unit 

E.vploratory Discussion Period. Exploratory discussion periods 
are intended to reveal what the children icnow and do not know about 
the unit. During these periods the teacher and children ask general 
questions which give direction to the discussions. While the children 
are discussing issues, offering explanations, and giving information, 
the teacher evaluates each contribution and records understandings 
and concepts which arc not clear to the children, skills that must be 
developed, attitudes that must be strengthened, and those which must 
be developed. This information is used as a guide throughout the 
study of the unit. Pretests of the essay type are not recommended 
for elementary grade children. If a teacher desires to use a test, it is 
recommended that she prepare her own materials. 

Stating the Problems.—After the interests of the children have 
been aioused and after the children have learned what the unit holds 
for them, the foimulation of problems becomes the main issue. These 
problems should be in the form of clear statements of the purposes 01 
goals to be achieved in order to give the children a definite aim toward 
which to direct their efforts. 

The discussions of the exploration period should lead into the 
problem-stating period. Often these periods overlap to such a degree 
that each loses its identity. The problem-solving period is introduced 
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by the teacher asking the children what they should like to learn about 
the unit. As the children present their questions, the teacher writes 
them on the blackboard. Since the children do not have the back¬ 
ground out of which all important problems should be developed, it is 
the teacher’s responsibility to suggest and recommend those that the 
children omit. The teacher should mention these problems at the time 
when the children are making their suggestions. After the questions 
have been listed, the children and teacher evaluate them in order to 
discover relationships, to avoid duplications, to eliminate irrelevant 
material, and to organize the problems so that there will be a sequen¬ 
tial pattern of attack. Often it is necessary to restate questions, par¬ 
ticularly if two are closely related and may be integrated so as to 
eliminate one question. 

Questions based on the unit “Conservation of Our Forests as a 
Source of Lumber” might include the following: 

1. Where are the forest regions of the United States ^ 

2. What will we learn when we study this problem ^ 

3. What are the enemies of our forests? 

4. Mr. Brown worked in a saw mill. Could we ask him to tell us 
about a saw mill ? 

5. Is there a movie about lumbering or our forests ? 

6. Could we go to the lumber yard and see the different kinds of 
lumber ? 

7. How do we make use of our forests ? 

During this period it is the responsibility of the teacher to see that 
all problems which are to be studied meet the following standards : 

a. Should be paced to the needs, interests, abilities, and experiences 
of the children 

b. Should be stated in the child’s terminology 

c. Should be limited so that problems can be completed in a reason¬ 
able length of time 

d. Should challenge the children and at the same time it should he 
possible for the children to achieve the goal 

e. Should be possible to use several activities in solving the problem 

f. Should make a contribution to the major theme of the unit 

5. Teaching a Unit: Developmental and Evaluative 
Activities 

Teacher Planning—Although the formulation of the problem and 
the planning of pupil activities should involve pupil-teacher coopera¬ 
tion, it is necessary for the teacher to make a thorough preliminary 
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plan for the conduct of activities in order that she may be able to guide 
the pupils in their study of the problem. Tlie plan should include a 
formulation of the chief problems, a brief summary of the facts and 
principles involved, and suggested pupil activities, together with 
sources of information. This plan should, of course, be subject to 
change as the unit progresses and new pupil interests become evident. 

Teacher-Pupil Planning—This planning period is a natural out¬ 
growth of preceding periods. Frequently at this point the culminating 
activity is determined; it often is a factor in determining problems to 
be solved and activities to be used in solving the problems. As the 
children re-evaluate the orientation activities they make decisions in 
regard to (1) finding ways for solving the problems; (2) making 
provisions for solving the problems; (3) organizing committees for 
various activities; (4) noting those activities for which individuals 
may be responsible. Following are suggestions for solving two prob¬ 
lems out of eight that were presented by sixth grade pupils who worked 
on the unit “Conservation of Our Forests as a Source of Lumber” : 

Problem: Who owns and manages the forests ? What are the speci¬ 
fic i:roblcms of each type of oumersliip? 

1. Locate the information in various sources by evaluating the 
titles of books and by u.sing tallies of contents, indexes. 

2. Write to Forest Service of United States Department of Agii- 
culture for information pertaining to the prolilem, 

3. Appoint committees to solve specific problems, 

4. Committees are to report their finding to the class. 

5. Make a map of our state showing the National Parks of the 
state, 

6. Make a graph showing the comparison of public and private 
ownership of forest lands. 

Problem; How may we conserve our forests ? 

1. Locate information in various sources. 

2. Take notes on materials read. 

3. Report information to class during a discussion period. 

4. Ask a member of conservation agency in local community to 
speak to the class about the problem. 

5. Make a frieze showing how our forests may be conserved. 

6. Use motion picture "Forests and Men.” 

Directed Study.—In the directed study period the children and 
teacher put into effect plans on developmental activities which were 
made in the planning period. It is at this time that the problems are 
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solved one at a time and in the sequence that seems feasible to the 
group. The real purposes are : 

a. To put plans into effect. 

b. To evaluate the work as it progresses. 

c. To modify plans if it is necessary. 

d. To develop in a functional way abilities and skills needed to solve 
the problems. 

e. To provide opportunities in which children will learn to com¬ 
municate their ideas to others. 

f. To give children an opportunity to share information. 

g. To develop attitudes and appreciations. 

h. To develop cooperation and a sense of responsibility to the entire 
group. 

i. To give children an opportunity to test results. 

j. To summarize frequently and to draw conclusions. 


During this period activities will vary from day to day. There 
will be days when every child will be locating information, reading 
and writing for materials, There will be periods in which groups of 
children will be working on various activities, such as day modeling, 
weaving, painting, while on another day the class may go on an 
excursion. At another time one child may read to a group of children 
for whom the reading material is too difficult but who can understand 
the ideas and generalizations discussed in the reading materials 
During the study period specific plans may be made for excursions, 
for construction work, for an excursion, for an experiment, and for 
the culminating activity. 

As the children progress in the solution of the problems, they will 
feel the need from time to time of adding new elements and of sub¬ 
tracting those elements which do not make a contribution at that 
particular time. During discussion periods they will present to the 
class work which they wish to have criticized, and will ask for help 
also. Activities of the study period should not be hurried. Children 
must think carefully and critically and evaluate the activities from 
time to time. 


Evaluation Activities—Evaluation is an important factor in every 
learning situation. It is important to know whether the objectives 
have been achieved, how the child is progressing, and how the en¬ 
vironment and the teaching techniques are affecting the child. In a 
unit of work evaluation cannot be accomplished at a specific time. It 
is a continuous process and is going on during the planning period, 
problem-stating period, and study period. 
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In organizing an evaluation program, the objectives should be 
stated in behavior patterns and the instruments used in securing the 
information should be valid and reliable. Data for evaluative pur¬ 
poses maybe obtained by means of tests, intervievv.s, recorded accom¬ 
plishments of children and of the group, and observations. Oppor¬ 
tunities should be provided for each child to check his own progress, 
either individually or by presenting the results of his work to the 
group for criticism. This information is very valuable and should 
aid the teacher in : 

1. Stimulating the children to do better work 

2. Discovering weak places in their work 

3 Pointing out better ways of doing the work 

4. Making it possible for the teacher to know what has not been 
accomplished 

5. Evaluating the worth-whilcness ol the activities 

6. Making home reports 

7. Preparing for individual conferences with parent and/or child 

Culmination—The culmination of a unit is very important since 
It becomes the guidepost for many of the activities which are used in 
solving problems. Frequently during the planning period children 
decide upon the type of culminating activities; if tliey do not have 
enough background to do it at that time, the decision may be made 
later. Details of the culmination are planned as the unit progresses. 
The purposes of a culminating activity are as follows : 

a. To provide a way of sharing experiences with others 

b. To provide group motivation for solving problems 

c. To appreciate the efforts of every individual who has made a con¬ 
tribution to a group project 

The major characteristics of a culminating activity arc : 

a. Making it possible for each child to participate 

b. Making it possible for each child to identify himself with the 
activity 

c. Making it possible for each child to achieve 

d. Providing an audience situation 

e. Providing for the presentation of many understandings acquired 
during the study of the unit 

f. Bringing the unit to a salisfactoi-y close 

In the elementary grades, culminating activities usually take the 
form of assembly programs, exhiliits, or jilays. A good culmination 
for a garden unit in a primary grade is a party. The room may be 
decorated for the party with the children’s posters and pictures. At 
the party the children might serve a vegetable salad (lettuce and 
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radishes from the garden, and crackers). The favor for the mothers 
may be a garden story which had been developed as a group project 
or a creative piece of work of each child. A short program of garden 
songs or a movie showing the progressive steps of the gardening 
project as recorded in drawings by the children may be the closing 
feature. 

The culminating activity for the unit on “Conservation of Our 
Forests as a Source of Lumber” consisted of the following activities : 

1. A film on conservation of our forests showed to the parents; the 
children answered the questions raised by the parents. 

2. An exhibit of products and by-products of lumber, posters and 
frieze on conservation by the children, and pictures representing 
various facts which had been presented during the study of the 
unit were on display in the classroom. Each child was respon¬ 
sible for his guest at the exhibit and answered any questions that 

• he asked. 

Bibliographies as Resource Materials.—The bibliography for 
the teacher serves the purpose of indicating the content whicli the 
teacher has at her command. The bibliography for the children indi¬ 
cates the content which the children will cover and also is an indica¬ 
tion of the varied experiences that the children will have in locating 
information. Sources of information which appear in bibliographies 
are as follows: 

Books 

1 Bruere, Martha G. What Forests Give Us Washington : Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

2 Deen,J. L. Colorado’s Forest Resources. Fort Collins, Colo.: Colorado A. & M. 
College. 

3. Hamlin, John. Tales of an Old Limber Camp Boston D. C. Heath and Co 

4. Hanna, P. R, and Others. Building the House We Live In. Chicago; Scott, 
Foresman & Co. 

5. Header, S. W. Lumberjack. New York; Haicourt. Brace & Co 

6. Norlin, J. & Norlin, E. Fop’s House — The Story of Lumber. New York. 
Henry Holt and Co. 

7. Pack, C. L. & Gill, Forest Facts for Schools. New York' The Macmillan Co. 

8. Rounde, Glen. Lumbering. Ne'w York: Holiday House. 

9. Stevens, James. The Way of Life in Lumber Camps. Chicago; Row, Peterson 
& Co. 

Bulletins 

(Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 

New Forest Frontiers Need hlarkciing Advice? 

How a Tree Grows Know Yonr Timber 

li'hat We Get From Trees Thin Your Crowded Tices 

Cut Wolf Trees for Fuel Cut Low Stumps 

Proper Harvesting Pays The American Land of Promise 
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1. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia Chicago - E E. Compton and Co, 

2 The Worldbook Encyclopedia Chicago; The Quarne Corp, 

Pictures for Bulletin Board 

The Lumber Industry. Our World in Picture Series Denver, Colorado; Cen¬ 
tennial School Supply Co 

Lindsjo, Eleanor. Lumber and Its Use The Instructor Scries of Illustrated Units, 
Dan.sville, New York; F. A, Owen Pub. Co 
Coca-Cola. Lumber, Trees, Timber, Wood Products. Obtained through Coca- 
Cola local di.stributor. 

American Forest Industiies Inc, 1317-18 St, N. W,, Washington 

Products of American Forests Trees for Tomorrosv 

Where We Groiv Our Trees (map) Taming Our Forests 

Motion Pictures 

(University of Colorado, Extension Division, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Boulder, 
Colorado) 

The Forests and Health (el, jh, sh) 1 reel, sound 
Forests and Men (jh, sh) 1 reel, sound (conservation) 

The Forest and Water (el, jh, sh) 1 reel 
Forest Fires or Gome (cl, jh, sh) 1 reel, silent 
Forest Fires or Game (el, jli, sh) 1 reel, sound 
The Forest Ranger (el, sh, jh) 3 reels, sound 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. Defend the statement, “Elementary school children are capable of 
carrying on effective research activities.” 

2 Does preplanning by the teacher preclude teacher-pupil planning: 
Defend your answer. 

3. Prepare a ten-minute talk on advantages and disadvantages of teacher 
preplanning. 

4. Show how democratic teaching procedures function in a unit of work, 

5. Construct a list of democratic procedures that function during 
teacher-pupil planning. 

6. List and evaluate the chief objections to unit teaching. 

7. How can a teacher know whether the objectives of a unit have beer 
attained ? 

8. How may the objectives of a given unit of learning be interrelated? 

9. Present various means of apprai.sing the outcomes 0 E a unit of learn 
ing. 

10. What does educational research reveal in regard to the valne.s of uvii' 
teaching ? 
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DRILL AND REVIEW; TELLING AND EXPLAINING 


1. The Function of Repetition in Learning 

The value of drill in learning and teaching has been the subject of 
much controversy in recent years. Drill was once regarded as a most 
valuable approach to learning, and a considerable portion of the acti¬ 
vities of the classroom was of the nature of drill, individual and group, 
oral and written, physical and mental. In the 1930’s and 1940’s less 
time and attention were given to drill and more reliance was placed 
upon incidental learning and learning through use and application. 
Recently teachers have been more and more convinced that desired 
results cannot be obtained without drilling on significant factual ma- 
teiials, and on specific elements of habits and drills. 

There was early acceptance of the theory that learning is facilitated 
by repetition of what it is desired to learn. To commit passages, 
dates, names, or facts to memory called for repetition. To acquire a 
habit of action, speech, or thought, one must repeatedly act, speak, or 
think in a certain particular manner. To develop a physical or mental 
skill, one must repeat an act or mental procedure many times, each 
time attempting performance similar to the pattern of skill desired 
Conversely the less frequently one repeated or used the thing learned 
(or partly learned) the more it tended to be forgotten or to decrease 
in quality and speed of performance. 

The Laws of Use and Disuse.—These two principles of learning 
were referred to as the law of use or repetition and the law of disuse. 
For generations they constituted together the fundamental and most 
important basic principle of learning. As concepts of learning have 
been clarified, it has become obvious that practice, repetition, use, or 
drill is only one, though an essential one, of the important factors of 
learning. Other principles such as those of attention or interest, of 
recency, of understanding, and of readiness have come to be under¬ 
stood and utilized in teaching. 

Mere repetition without regard to the degree of attention or moti¬ 
vation, to the degree of understanding of what is to be learned, or 
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to the degree to which the learner is ready by reason of maturity or 
adequate apperceptive background is not very efficient. Sentences of 
many words, if they are well understood and if they concern matters 
in which the learner is interested and with which he is well acquainted, 
may be memorized with a few repetitioms. On the other hand, sen¬ 
tences of little meaning and interest to the learner usually require 
many repetitions. One memorizes nonsense words with great diffi¬ 
culty and only after many repetitions. Likewise, if the unmotivated 
learner goes listlessly through motions of physical learning aimed at 
the acquisition of a particular habit or skill, many more repetitions 
will be required and a high degree of perfection or certainty of re¬ 
sponse is unlikely. 

2. Knowing When to Employ Drill 
Types of Situations Which Call For Drill—It is important that 
the teacher know when to employ drill procedures. Tlie general types 
of learning in which drill procedures may be useful are as follows : 

1. Developing' skills and abilities in reading 

2. Learning specific facts, such as addition facts, multiplication facts, 
spelling words, etc. 

3. Developing abilities to use various processes in arithmetic 

4. Developing ability to solve problems 

5. Developing skills, such as handwriting, locating words in dic¬ 
tionary, etc. 

6. Developing physical skills, e.g., playing an instrument, batting a 
ball, handling paint brush 

7. Developing a habit or unified set of habit.s, e.g., putting away toys, 
arriving at school on time, acknowledging a greeting or a favor 
(The development of an attitude is much like the development of 
a habit, being really a more or less habitual way of responding 
mentally or emotionally to a given idea or situation.) 

The teacher must know what facts are sufficiently important for the 
children to remember, what skills are required and to what degree 
the children can master them, what habits should be acquired, to what 
degree of fixation, and when is the best time to develop them. These 
decisions can be made partly in advance and partly from day to day 
as learning proceeds based on the child’s readiness. Likewise the 
teacher is responsible for discovering or assisting each individual child 
to discover what particular elements of a skill or set of facts need 
special attention in the form of drill 

Drill, Diagnosis, and Individualization.—Drill should follow 
diagnosis and consequently to a considerable extent is an individual 
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matter. For example, to improve skill in handwriting it is not only 
necessary to have drill in general; but after some skill has been de¬ 
veloped, further development will result only if attention is focused 
upon weaknesses, and drill upon the correct forms is employed as a 
means to substitute them for errors. 

Because individuals vary in their need for drill or practice, par¬ 
ticularly after the initial stage, drill should be used in connection with 
diagnostic procedures which will disclose the particular place or 
element requiring drill. Without diagnosis much time is wasted in 
drill which is not needed. With diagnosis, drill becomes somewhat 
an individual matter. Superior teachers, therefore, have developed 
drill materials or have adopted commercially published ones. They 
also use procedures which can be employed by the learner without the 
continued presence of the teacher. Drill materials, and often diagnos¬ 
tic tests or procedures, are provided in many textbooks, especially 
those in arithmetic. 

Drill in Study Experiences—More and more teachers are becom¬ 
ing teachers of children rather than of subject matter and in conse¬ 
quence are alert to the opportunities for contributing to the growth of 
children, The better teachers are quick to seize an opportunity to 
provide drill now and then for the development of desirable skills and 
habits of action and thought, habits of suspended judgment, speech 
habits, writing habits, habits of self-criticism of one’s own ideas, habits 
of social manners, and skills in analysis. In every study experience, 
drill should be closely correlated with diagnostic testing and observa¬ 
tion which will bring into relief the necessity of drill to bolster weak 
spots and to develop the skills, habits, or ability to recall to the desired 
level. 

For drill in study experiences there are available workbooks, drill 
pads, and other materials of various sorts. In addition, many texts 
include drill materials in various forms, e.g., vocabulary lists, prob¬ 
lems, and many different types of tests which serve the purpose of drill. 
Teachers should develop lists of materials for the purpose of variety 
of content. 

Drill and the Unit of Work,—Success in teaching a unit of work 
in social studies or in natural science depends upon the child’s ability 
to make use of needed skills in the tool subjects, such as reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. The use of the skills in the unit is 
not usually sufficient for the child to become efficient in the use of 
them. Therefore, children should at some time other than during the 
woik on the unit drill on or practice those skills needed to carry on 
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their unit work Children must, for example, understand how to use 
the encyclopedia in locating information on a lumbering unit, how to 
read maps and graphs; they must know when and how to skim in read¬ 
ing, and when and how to read critically. To take time for drill while 
children are working on the unit will kill their interest in the unit and 
will delay progress in solving problems for which they are motivated. 
After the children have learned the patterns of the various skills 
during drill periods, the skill may be perfected through functional use 
in solving the problems of the unit. 

Self-Drill.—Self-drill needs to be well motivated, and progress 
must be noted by the teacher. The teacher should make children 
understand that the skill, habit, or ability to recall is really essential. 
Teachers frequently attempt to teach too much material, and children 
learn too superficially. 

3. Principles and Procedures 

Commonly Recognized Principles—There are some fairly well 
recognized procedures of drill which apply universally, regardless of 
whether the objective is acquisition of information, development of 
skills, or formations of habits. Among those commonly recognized 
are the following: 

1. A desire to learn should be developed. 

2. The drill should be a cheerful activity. 

3. Drill should be discontinued if boredom appears, attention is lost, 
or interest wanes. 

4. There should be freedom from distractions such as noises or other 
stimuli likely to divert attention in part. 

5. Drill situations involving novelty are relatively more effective than 
those which have grown stale through repetition. 

6. There should be a physical and mental attitude of attention and 
alertness. 

7. Repetition should become focused more and more upon the weak 
spots. 

8. Care should be taken to notice errors and omissions, which should 
be corrected at the first appearance. 

9. Drill exercises for a given set of materials, skills, or habits should 
not be too infrequent. On important new mateiial drill should be 
repeated daily at first, then at intervals of increasing length or in 
progressively briefer drill periods. If possible, drill on new mate¬ 
rial should be conducted two or three times a day in the initial 
stages. 
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10. Class drill must be supplemented or replaced by individual drill 
devised to meet the particular needs of the individual learner. 

11. Artificial situations and “crutches” should be used sparingly, since 
they must eventually be discarded; but there are some situations 
in which, because of the learner’s relative immaturity, they are 
almost indispensable. 

12. The drill period should be followed by an unrelated activity. 

13. The skill should be used in functional situations as soon as prac¬ 
tical. 

14. ProA'ision must be made for review or maintenance drill unless 
use is made of the new acquisition. 

Devices for Motivating Drill and Holding Adequate Attention. 

■—Perhaps the principal problem in drill is that of keeping attention at 
a high level and keeping the children interested both in making prog- 
less and in participating wholeheartedly in the drill, Among the 
devices which may be employed to advantage are; 

1. Cause learners to see need for the skill 

2. Keep graphic records of individual progress 

3. Employ a brisk procedure to keep learners at their maximum per¬ 
formance 

4. Use visual devices, such as flash cards 

5. Devise schemes of competition, preferably individual 

6. Use rhythmic music 

Suggestions for Directing Drill.—The assignment is a very im¬ 
portant part of an effective drill period. Children must know defi¬ 
nitely on what they are to drill, how they should proceed during their 
study period, and what the reaction pattern is to be. They must have 
a means of knowing whether or not their reaction patterns are correct 
and, if they are not correct, how to go about making the correction. 

Workbooks and textbooks contain instructions concerning how 
children are to proceed and can be understood by the children provid¬ 
ing they have had previous experience. Children should not be ex¬ 
pected to learn new procedures from workbooks or textbooks without 
any guidance from the teacher. New processes or operations should 
be developed in class; often it is essential that the teacher demonstrate 
with explanations how to proceed, and also guide children as they 
demonstrate for the class. 

Following the orientation, all children work as individuals, the 
teacher observing them at their work—making corrections, giving 
suggestions, and encouraging those who need it. After the children 
understand what they are to do, the teacher should expect them to 
work independently for a time and inspect their work at a later time. 
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Skills which have been broken down for specific drill also nuisL ])c 
put together and practiced in a normal situation. For example, if the 
children have been practicing on headings for a business letter apart 
from writing a letter, it will be necessary to write a business letter for 
a specific purpose. All shills should be practiced in situations in 
which they function in a normal way. 

How effective the drill has been can ])c determined by the extent 
to which improved habits of work arc obseiwed in functional situations. 

Suggestions for Drill for Development of Skills or Habits_In 

addition to the general suggestions given earlier in this chapter, the 
following apply to the development of skills or habits; 

1. The learner should have in mind a clear idea of the response ex¬ 
pected of him. 

2. In the case of complex resjionses or activities, the learner should 
be furnished with an explanation or demonstration of the pattern 
of behavior. 

3. Knowledge of the goal and of progress toward it are favorable to 
interest and rapid learning, except where the progress is so slow 
as to discourage or confuse the learner. 

4. Habits and skills should be acquired in situations as nearly as pos¬ 
sible like those in which they will be used. 

5. Adjust the pace of drill to circumstances, the maturity and devel¬ 
opment of the learner, and the comple.xity of the response. Drill 
should be brisk and quick, but not so fast as to encourage errors 01 
to discourage the learner. 

6. The teacher should determine what degree of thoroughness is de¬ 
sirable for the habit or skill, that time be not wasted in continuing 
drill after the determined level has lieen readied. On the other 
hand, it is desirable to continue drill in some skills to the point of 
overlearning as a means of insuring permanency. 

7 . Always subordinate speed to accuracy in the early stages. The 
fact that rapid performers are accurate performers does not mean 
that, for a given individual, the more rapidly he works the more 
accurate he will become. 

8. Where there is a choice as to sequence, the initial procedure to be 
developed as a skill should be relatively interesting and not too 
difficult. Naturally, care should be exercised to see that pre¬ 
requisite elements come first. Sometimes drill should fir.st be upon 
two or more similar .skills, whicli then are combined into a more 
complex one. 

9. Drill performance should be carefully scrutinized for deviation 
from the desired pattern. Error should be eliminated as early as 
possible so that incorrect elements do not iDecome fixed. 
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10. After preliminary drill revealing errors, remedial drill should be 
focused upon the incorrect or weaker elements. When accuracy 
in these is achieved, they may then be integrated with the other 
elements. 

The most important points in developing skills and habits are: 
( 1 ) that the learner shall have a clear picture of what he is to do and 
do it correctly the first time, and ( 2 ) that his performance be analyzed 
and diagnosed for errors or omissions. Demonstrations give a clearer 
picture than verbal directions of what movements or elements are 
involved in what the learner is learning. In the demonstration, atten¬ 
tion should be called to important elements and those lilcely to be 
overlooked by the child. 

Suggestions for Memory Drill.—^The following suggestions apply 
to drill for remembering as opposed to drill for the development of 
skills or habits: 

1. The meaning of the material to be memorized or remembered 
should be understood by the learner. 

2. Any definite sequence in the items to be memorized, as in a poem, 
a description, or a narrative, should be set before the pupil as a 
fi-amework. Outlines are very helpful in this connection. 

3. An artificial sequence which will be helpful can often be worked 
out if there is no natural sequence of organization. 

4. Search should be made for other types of associations which will 
assist memory, such as peculiarities, resemblances, contrasts, and 
alliterations. 

5. Attempts to recall parts should be made soon after understanding 
has been reasonably well achieved and after a few repetitions. 

6 . Units for recall practice should be units with respect to meitming 
or with respect to rhythm and punctuation, preferably both where 
they coincide. 

7. Avoid discouragement on the learner’s part—especially on the part 
of self-conscious individuals. 

The most important aids to memorizing are (1) a sound basis of 
understanding of the meaning of the materials, ( 2 ) the early use of 
recall, and (3) the establishment of associations (a) between various 
parts of the material and (b) with other ideas, words, and objects. 

Oral Quiz as Drill,—A rather effective method of drill is the 
oral quiz. Many teachers of mathematics and of history start class 
periods with a brisk oral quiz, asking questions at random of members 
of the class and covering the most important of such items of the day’s 
woi'k as may be recited briefly. This learning exercise, which should 
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not occupy more than ten or twelve minutes, not only serves the pur¬ 
pose of pi'oviding class drill but also acts as an incentive to preparation. 
It is particularly appropriate for such items as important specific facts 
in science and history and mental mathematics, i.e., without pencil 
and paper. 

It should be remembered that, in an oral cpiiz of this sort, a re¬ 
sponse, though not spoken, is given to each question by all or prac¬ 
tically all members of the class, and that attention is focused upon, the 
correct answers. 


4 . The Review Procedure 

Place of Review in. Teaching.—The value of review exercises in 
the development of ideals, attitudes, and interests is difficult to evalu¬ 
ate. Perhaps ideals may be renewed, attitudes reinforced, and interests 
revived by review exercises; but more likely than not, better progress 
can be made, in so far as these outcomes of teaching are concerned, by 
going on into new materials. 

On the other hand, when a body of information has been considered, 
even though it consists of but a few items, a review in the way of 
summary is both desirable and effective. Where acquisition of in> 
formation is the goal, it is better to review than to be satisfied with 
half-mastery. 

Even after drills have made the response automatic and accurate 
in acquiring skills and habits, it is necessary to repeat them occasionally 
to offset the possibility of forgetting. 

Reviews should not be considered as synonymous with drill, how¬ 
ever similar in some instances the two learning activities may be. 
The drill exercise is concerned with repetition for the sake of render¬ 
ing the response automatic and accurate. A review serves to assist 
in these matters but it has distinctly different ends and aims. Review 
implies a recall or a renewing of learned skills, habits, and facts in a 
new situation. 

Purposes of Review—Review differs from drill in respect both to 
the purposes and to the procedures involved. The distinctive pur¬ 
poses of the review are: 

1. To assist the child in perceiving .significant relationships among 
various elements in a body of content or informational materials. 

2. To give emphasis to the important concepts in a daily les.son or 
unit of work. 

3. To promote greater permanence of learning. 
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4. To serve as the basis for diagnosis of a pupil’s difficulties in the 
reorganization of learning materials, which Is essential to the 
development of new meanings. 

5. To provide a more satisfactory basis of apperception for new 
types of units. 

6. To furnish an additional clue to evaluation of the pupir.s achieve¬ 
ment. 

Occasions for Review.—In order to achieve the purposes stated 
in the preceding list, reviews should be conducted at various times 
In schools In which the more traditional type of daily recitation is 
in vogue, the review of the preceding day’s work may propei ly come 
at the beginning of the class period in the intermediate grades. This 
type of review serves to reinforce the knowledge acquired in the class 
the previous day. It also assists children in seeing the materials of 
instruction in their proper sequence. The daily review also may be 
in the form of a summary at the close of the class period. 

In the conventional course, the review may likewise encompass the 
material covered in a week or month. Teachers devote part of the 
class period in some subjects one day each week (usually Monday or 
Friday) to a review of the work of the week concluded. The weekly 
review can be justified in that it contributes to more complete under¬ 
standing and retention of the most significant material studied the 
previous week. The weekly reviews should usually be brief and well 
planned. 

The review is also essential in the unit method of teaching. In the 
presentation phase of unit teaching, considerable attention should be 
given to information relating to the unit of work. Since new learning 
experiences are built upon previous experiences, the review seiwes as a 
necessary foundation for the study of the new unit. The review may 
be one of the culminating activities of a unit. In this connection the 
review may take the form of a summary of the main outcomes of the 
unit by the children or the teacher. 

The Problem Review—The materials to be included in a review 
may be grouped around a problem. A social studies class might work 
on the problem, “Why do so many persons spend their summers in 
Colorado?” This constitutes an excellent review problem. To an¬ 
swer it requires not only application of the pupil’s knowledge of the 
influence of altitude and humidity upon temperature, but an under¬ 
standing of differences in topography, scenic beauty, mountain recre¬ 
ation, and density of population. 

A consideration of problems of these types involves the seeking of 
answers to problems such a.s the following : 
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1 Cause and effect, e.g., why are the summer nights so much cooler 
in Colorado than they are in St. Louis ? 

2. Comparison, e,g., compare the mountains to the seashore as a 
desirable place for a -vacation. 

3. Selective recall, e.g., name all evergreen trees in our state. 

4. Summary questions, c g., give the way.s in which our forests niay 
be pieserved 


Assignments Based on Review.—An assignment having review 
as the major ol^jective must be based on a reorganization of materials 
previously studied and the application of skills in new learning situa¬ 
tions. Great care must be exercised in planning a review of this type 
so that instructions are stated in such a way that the children can 
understand what is expected of them, that the procedure suggested 
varies from previous work, and that the ability of the groups has been 
considered. Assignments may be based on summaries, answering 
questions, making outlines on work covered, making graphs and 
maps, drawing pictures. 


The Socialized Review.—Some of the techniques of socialized 
procedure can be adapted to the review. Various devices have been 
used to encourage children to participate One of the most widely 
used plans is to ask a child to formulate a question based on the topic 
and designate another member of the class to answer it. The child 
who gives the answer fornmlales and asks another question. The 
questioning continues until each child has participated or until the 
content is covered. The questions of the different children may not 
be too closely related, so that the result is the recitation of a series 
of isolated facts. This disadvantage however, is usually offset by 
increased pupil interest in comparison with other methods. Perhaps 
it is advisable to utilize this method only occasionally to add variety 
to teaching procedures. 


Characteristics of Good Review Procedures.—Because of the 
nature of their purpose reviews should be selective, It is neither 
practical nor desirable to attempt review of all the learning experiences. 
A great deal of detail is included in learning materials as background 
to the understanding of the more important points and i,s not in Itself 
of much importance. Naturally the review will not be focused upon 
those details. 

Second, the review should usually be such as to stimulate or to 
provide reorganization of learnings, to coordinate and to connect 
materials and learnings which were acquired on different days and at 
diffeient periods. One of its purposes is to train children (particn- 
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larly in Uie intermediate grades) in organizing their learnings and in 
getting overviews and perspectives of large amounts of material. 

The review should also furnish a basis for locating weaknesses of 
learners relative to the more important expected outcomes of the 
learning experiences and materials being reviewed as the basis of a 
final reteaching or relearning. 

One of the greatest limitations of the review is the possibility that 
verbatim recitation will be accepted as learning. This is particularly 
true if material is reviewed in too great quantity or too minutely. 
Review should be concentrated upon a small number of large and im¬ 
portant ideas and their subdivisions. Care should be taken, therefore, 
to be certain that materials recited by the children are adequately 
understood. 

Times for Review.—Occasionally it is wise to review the discus¬ 
sion of a preceding class period for the purposes of (1) giving the 
children some idea of the degree to which they have mastered it, and 
hence of the further amount of study they should give to what has 
been covered; (2) pulling together and coordinating the ideas of the 
discussion; and (3) furnishing a summary. Quite frequently it is 
wise to begin a class period with a brief account of what has just 
been covered, as a means of setting the stage for an assignment to 
show how the new work grows out of and extends the old. 

In order to counteract forgetting, provision should be made for 
frequent systematic review. The first review should follow soon after 
a knowledge or skill has been presented. As time progresses the 
time between reviews increases and the practice period of each review 
becomes shorter and shorter. The pattern of review should vary 
with different children, as some children forget more rapidly than 
others. 

Effectiveness of Review.—The method used in the review deter¬ 
mines whether the review has been good or bad. A good program 
will result in recall of the learned materials in new situations, in 
perfecting skills in varying learning situations, and in acquisition of 
deeper understandings. A program which reviews the learnings in 
the same way in which they were acquired does not provide for a 
deeper insight of things learned and skills acquired. 

5. Telling and Explaining 

Need for Oral Presentation by the Teacher.—Frequently during 
the progress of a learning experience there is a definite need for the 
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teacher to give oral explanations or interpretations to a class. A 
number of examples of appropriate occasions are noted in the following 
paragraphs. 

When a new topic or unit is introduced the teacher should 

1. Reveal how the new learnings are related to previous learnings. 

2. Devise a way of motivating the children for a unit of work. 

3. Present possible approaches for working out the unit. 

4. Motivate children to “tell.” 

As the work proceeds, the children may ask questions which arc 
sufficiently significant to deserve discussion and clarification by the 
teacher. If a common difficulty is encountered by the group, it is well 
for the teacher to assist them by aia explanation in overcoming it. 
Often a child’s question provides an opportunity for the teacher to 
emphasize an important point, thereby developing new insights and 
understandings. If skillfully done, the teacher’s elaboration and sup¬ 
plementation of materials create greater pupil interest and favorable 
attitudes for study. 

Relation of Telling to Outcomes of Learning_As a means of 

imparting information, telling is more effective than having childten 
read the same information, since meaning may be belter expressed 
ill emphasis, expression, and inflection of the voice than in print, and 
attention is more easily maintained. Also, opportunity is available 
for questioning by the children and for the clearing up of misunder¬ 
standings by the teacher. Telling has another advantage in that it 
peiinits the use of more visual ancl concrete devices for explanation 
and emphasis. 

In the development of skills and habits, telling has its principal 
functions in arousing interest, explaining the details of the skill or 
habit, and calling attention to incomplete or inaccurate responses. In 
explaining many processes, telling is very frequently more effective 
Uran the written instruction in the textbook or workbook, especially 
if the telling includes demonstration. 

Advantages of Telling—The most significant advantages of 
telling may be summarized as follows. Telling 

1. Supplements the materials of the textbook. 

2. Vitalizes ideas which loo often appear cold and impersonal when 
printed in the pages 0 f a book. 

3. Provides better opportunity tor clarification of and emphasis upon 
important meanings. 

4. Can be adapted to the abilities, interests, previous knowledge, and 
needs of the children. 
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5. Can be organized in accordance with the principles of educational 
psychology rather than the logical organization of textbook mate¬ 
rials. 

6 . Results in economy of time in that pupils are not required to 
search for relevant materials. 

7. Permits the judicious selection and use of materials for the unit. 

8 . Can be synchronized with questions by children in regard to mat¬ 
ters of interest or difficulty, thus giving children the opportunit}' 
to raise questions at the time when the answer appears significant 
to them rather than postponing questions which may arise in the 
course of reading. 

9. Serves as a pattein of good oral expression which may tend to 
counteract the influences of careless, incorrect word usage. 

The Limitations of Telling.—Many objections to telling have 
been mentioned by students of teaching methods. Among the more 
important objections the following should be mentioned ; 

It is difficult to obtain and keep the attention of children. It should 
be observed that it is also difficult—usually more difficult—for the 
learner to keep his attention at a high level while reading assignments. 
The degree of attention learners give to telling depends upon such 
factors as ( 1 ) the intrinsically interesting character of the materials, 
(2) the way materials are organized for presentation, (3) the skill 
and personality of the teacher as an explainer or teller, (4) the use 
of illustration, (5) the nature of the child’s preparation and the nature 
of the expected follow-up. 

The learner or listener is not active but passive. To some extent 
this is another way of saying that the listener has a low level of 
attention. In addition, however, it carries the implication that the 
learner is not getting experience in application, in initiative, in or¬ 
ganizing learning material, in finding things lor himself, or in problem 
solving. 

Probably the greatest limitations of teachers as tellers or explainers 
are ( 1 ) lack of skill, which can be gained only by continued careful 
practice with a determination to improve, ( 2 ) and the lack of back¬ 
ground of teachers in preparation, in life experiences, and in ability 
to correlate and organize materials from sources other than a few 
textbooks. 

Judicious Use of Telling and Explaining_The teacher must de¬ 

velop the capacity to decide wisely when to tell or to explain. The 
teacher must constantly think of the possibility that a little telling 
or explaining might help, and at the same time be mindful that the 
child must be deprived as little as possible of self-activity and self- 
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direction. The teacher must also be prepared to make explanations 
at any time when it may seem necessary, to refer children to sources 
where they can find the answers to their questions, and to encourage 
them by questioning to think through the answers to their questions. 

In planning, the teacher should always be on the alert for places 
where an explanation should be made, where some inspiration should 
be given, or where a summary of learnings seems to be needed. In 
all these decisions, a great deal of common sense must be employed 
in applying the principle that the best leaching is that which provides 
the best learning environment for the child at all times. 


Careful Preparation is Essential—Careful planning for telling 
and explaining is very important, especially for the younger teacher. 
Careful planning involves in every instance some if not all the follow¬ 
ing elements; 

1. Deciding how much lime may be devoted to the explanation m 
terms of 

a. The time available 

b. The importance of that which is to be told or explained 

c. The amount of time necessary to do a good job. 

2. Familiarizing one’s self with the materials or processes to be 
explained. 

3. Thinking through what critical questions children are likely to 
ask and how they should be answered. 

4. Deciding what are the more important purposes and objectives 
of the explanation in terms of understanding, skills, appreciations, 
interests, etc. 

5. Planning the sequence of the explanation, 

6 . Considering the backgrounds of the children, what they can un¬ 
derstand, what will interest them. 

7. Thinking through explanation to discover where examples or 
illustrations seem to be called for and planning these (this includes 
the blackboard). 

8 . Thinking of occasions where the speaker may profitably be intei- 
rupted briefly for a question to a child or to the group. 

9. Planning appropriate places to raise questions or to interest the 
children in prohlems which the material following will answer, 

10. Planning an assignment of checks based on the explanation. 

11. Testing in advance all films and apparatus to be used, 

12. Making brief, easily read notes that will insure sequence and 
guarantee against forgetting. 

13. Familiarizing one’s self with notes in advance ol the telling. 

The Technique of the Teller.—The procedures used in giving 
explanations are not all alike, nor are the techniques of a given 
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explanation the same on all occasions. Suggested procedures are, 
therefore, not intended to be followed slavishly, but as techniques 
which usually are appropriate and effective and more often than not 
may safely be followed. Among those which are of most importance 
and which are most commonly employed by successful teachers in 
school are the following: 

1. Make sure that any charts, diagrams, pictures, exhibits, models, 
books, etc., to be used are on hand. 

2. Survey the room quickly for possible distractions, noises, and bad 
seating arrangements and make appropriate adjustments. 

3. Review quickly, just before beginning the major objectives or the 
explanation. 

4. Begin by rousing some curiosity or developing a problem-solving 
attitude by means of a question or problem. 

5. Adapt the pace of your presentation to the 

a. Ability of the class to follow you 

b. Relative necessity for their reflecting upon what you have 
presented. (With respect to pacing, teachers usually make 
two mistakes: 

(1) . Talking too rapidly 

(2) . Employing the same pace throughout—too slow at 

times, too rapid at other times. Adjust pace to diffi¬ 
culties of the material presented and to the ability of 
the group.) 

6 . Keep the group in a problem-solving and expectant attitude; raise 
questions and problems along the way; stop now and then to ask 
a question of an individual or the entire group. 

7. Employ interested, earnest, conversational tones and a natural, 
personal, conversational manner. Look into the faces of your 
children, if you are talking to them. 

8 . Check up on your audience occasionally with a question or exer¬ 
cise to see if it is following you with understanding. 

9. Pause occasionally for questions and reactions, but do not permit 
too much digression. Do not stop to teach one child at the 
expense of the group. 

10. Don’t lecture: Talk to your audience as individuals in so far as 
that is possible. 

11. Intersperse the telling with questions, developing the theme, en¬ 
couraging the children to think along with you and to cooperate 
in the telling or explanation. 

12. Do not forget to use illustrations (diagrams, maps, stories, demon¬ 
strations, etc.). 

13. Cultivate a good time sense. Avoid digressions; they often serve 
as distractions rather than illustrations. Above all, always keep in 
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mind these important points: ( 1 ) the objectives of the explana¬ 
tion; ( 2 ) the necessity that the children shall understand your 
explanation. 

14. Do not be self-conscious while you are talking. Beginning teach¬ 
ers are far too much inclined to regard all lapses in obvious atten¬ 
tion as personal affi onts. 

In the intermediate and upper grades the following additional sug¬ 
gestions are useful: 

15. Exhibit a sense of humor in some way other than by using funny 
stories as illustrations. Phrase your remarks where possible in an 
interesting manner. 

16. Train children to take useful notes intelligently in some subjects. 
Illustrate occasionally by making notes on your own talk on the 
board. Encourage the children to “write up” notes at the conclu¬ 
sion of the talk, and allow time for such an exercise. A good 
device is to permit children to work in pairs, or to consult each 
other while writing. 

17. Hold your children definitely responsible for the content of talks. 

18. Ascertain, as a means of diagnosis and as an aid in remedial 
teaching, what the pupils have learned from your talks A shoit 
test immediately, either at the close of the talk or at the beginning 
of the next period, may be used for this purpose and may serve 
also as an inducement to careful attention. 

19. Avoid becoming too attentive to your notes or failing to follow 
them, 

20. Emphasize beginnings of divisions of your talk by giving cues to 
topic sentences and the like. 

Illustrative Material.—Among the most valuable types of illus¬ 
trative materials to be used in making explanations when presenting 
new ideas are the following; 

1. Still pictures and slides in practically all learning experiences 

2. Motion pictures, particularly to show action 

3. Objects, specimens, models 

4. Charts and diagrams to show relationship 

5. Graphs of size 

6 . Demonstrations of processes, skills, etc. 

7. Drawings and diagrams on the blackboard 

8 . Verbal illustration 

Types of Verbal Illustration.—1. The Anecdote or Story. Some 
teachers are inclined to excessive use and misuse of verbal illustration. 
In the use of anecdote it is wise to emphasize very definitely what the 
anecdote illustrates. The “moral” must be put into clear focus. The 
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teacher who misuses anecdotes often has the discouraging experience 
of learning that her students remember the anecdotes well but forget 
the points they illustrated. 

Anecdotes may be used to particular advantage in teaching history, 
the social studies, geography, and appreciation of music, art, and 
literature. Teachers may well keep a card file of good stories and 
anecdotes, with references to them in their textbooks or files of lesson 
plans. They should be constantly on the lookout for appropriate new 
anecdotes for use in their teaching. 

2. Examples. It is necessary at this point to stress the importance 
of employing well-chosen illustrative examples to make clear the 
meaning of important new words, phrases, ideas, procedures, move¬ 
ments, and other things being learned. 

In planning for the explanations to be made in class the teacher 
should take time to think of good illustrative examples. {E.vamples 
here are not problems or exercises for the learners, but individual 
instances that exemplify the idea, rule, word, or abstraction.) These 
examples should be of several varieties and should be selected from 
those likely to be familiar to the learners. 

3, Analogies. Completely valid analogies are very rare. Almost 
always there are material differences between the statement to be 
illustrated and the analogous statement. Sometimes the analogy is 
misleading unless these differences are clearly pointed out. Because 
of its capacity for clarity and also because of its power to mislead 
subtly, the analogy is used frequently by advertisers, political speakers, 
and other propagandists to influence the thinking of untrained people 
to an extent and in a manner not possible with honest logic. 

Using verbal illustration is to explain and narrate in terms of the 
child’s previous experience. If he is to understand and to be inter¬ 
ested, the telling must serve to call into his consciousness mental 
images of his previous experience, though perhaps in somewhat 
different organization and combination. In the application of this 
principle, common sense must he constantly and intelligently applied 
in telling, with particular attention to the following suggestions. 

1. Decide what statements need amplification, illustration, and par¬ 
ticularization 

2. Decide which important words or phrases you are certain to use 
will be new or only slightly familiar to the children. 

3. Select the explanation materials (words, examples, objects, move¬ 
ments, or experiences) from those already well understood l3y the 
children. 
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4 . Ask the listener to give an example or attempt an 
occasionally, il in doubt about his understanding. 

5. Be sure that the explanation is not misleading. 
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Learners’ Participation in Telling—While there are many short 
tellings foi- which no advance preparation of the child is necessary, 
there arc also many times when the explanation should be preceded 
by some sort of preparation of the children iry the teacher. The most 
useful and most commonly used types or preparations are (1) develop¬ 
ing a felt need for the explanation (2) directing the attention of the 
children to the more important tilings to be gained from it. 


Children’s Reactions During the Explanation._The children 

must be encouraged to listen to the explanation in an attentive manner. 
It is feasible for the teacher to check on her listeners in order (1) to 
see if they are attentive, (2) to arouse and stimulate interest and atten¬ 
tion, (3) to learn to what extent the explanation is being understood 
and what supplementation or amplification is needed. This may be 
done in a number of ways, including 


1. Asking a child for a restatement of what has ju.st been said. 

2. Asking for criticism or expression of doubt. 

3. Calling for an application of what has been said. 

4. Providing an opportunity for anyone to ask a cjueslion. 

The beginning teacher may be surprised, if not a little di.sconraged, 
to discovei in checking up that children’s actual impressions and 
understandings fall short of what the teacher had planned and hoped. 

The Pollow-Up.—The follow-up is important after a lengthy 
telling and should ordinarily be planned to carry out one or more of 
the following purposes: ( 1 ) to discover misunderstandings and needs 
for remedial or supplementary explanations, (2) to motivate attention 
and mental activity during the explanation, (3) to cause children to 
leact to the explanation (4) to increase understanding and insight 
relative to the explanations. 

Ihere are several types of follow-up activities appropriate with 
explanations and telling, such as the open discussion, the oral quiz, 
the written quiz, the assignment of written exercises or of rewritino’ 
notes taken, and further reading on the topic. After most exjilam-r- 
tions and tellings, as well as after the use of visual materials requiring 
more than a few mimites, it is wise to make definite provision for some 
sort of follow-up which will serve at least the following purpo.ses' 

( J to see if there has been failure in understanding essential and 
important points, (2) to connect and relate parts or points, (3) to 
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discover the degree to which a sound basis has been established for 

further progress, and (4) to stimulate further Interest and activity, 

What type of follow-up is best depends upon the nature of the material 

and other circumstances. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. From the commonly recognized principles of drill select the five most 
important and give reasons for your selection. 

2 . What are the principal differences in drill for learning facts and drill 
for learning skills or habits? 

3. What is the relation,ship between review and diagnostic remedial pro¬ 
cedures? Between review and drill? 

4. Discuss the relationship between spacing of review and forgetting, 
between drill and forgetting. 

5. Discuss drill and functional problems; review and functional prob¬ 
lems. 

6 . How may a graph be used in a review? 

7. What, if any, is the place of telling in the teaching of habits? Of 
ideals? Of skills? 

8 . Of the various methods suggested in this chapter for making an ex¬ 
planation effective, select six which you think are the most effective 
and be able to tell why you think they are the most effective. 



Chapter 14 

USING QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Type of Questions 

The natural technique used by a young child in attempting to learn 
about his environment is that of asking questions. He knows that by 
asking a question he is making known to a listener the information 
which he desires to have, and that through an answer of the listener 
he will obtain what he desires to know. He constantly wants to 
know the what, the why, and the how about his environment. He 
wants to know why the kitty purrs, how the kitty makes the purring 
sound, why the rabbit wiggles its nose, where the stars go during 
the daytime, and so on. Very few children escape the questions, 
“Why did you do that?” “Did you hear me?” Practically every 
child has tried to make an agreement with a friend by saying, “If I 
give you a cookie, will you play with me?” A five-year-old at an 
airport who was asking, “Why does the plane need wheels ?” " Can the 
plane go through the clouds ?” was interested in finding out something 
about a plane; and the fifth grade child who said, “Teachers ask so 
many foolish questions,” realized that he was not being challenged by 
worth-while questions. Teachers who use the technique of question¬ 
ing when seeking wanted information are using a device fully under¬ 
stood hy children. 

Questions are used by the traditional teacher and are being used by 
the modern teacher, but for somewhat different purposes. The ques¬ 
tions used most by the traditional teacher are designed to test the 
learning of facts, The modern teacher employs questions more often 
for guiding children in critical thinking, in interpreting facts, in 
developing ideals, and attitudes, and in developing generalizations. 

Practical Principles—Even though the question is an effective 
device to use in teaching, a high degree of skill in its use requires much 
planning and practice in preparing thought-provoking questions. It 
IS essential that the teacher understand and employ intelligenlly the 
following principles. She should 
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1. Appreciate the fact that the question is a medium of g-uidance in 
instruction. 

2. Have an understanding of child growth and development so that 
individual differences in capabilities, backgrounds, and intere^,ts 
are taken into consideration. 

3. Understand how learning takes place; the thought question of 
today may be the memory question of tomorrow and a memory 
question for one child may be a thought qnestidn for another child. 

4. Understand the aims and goals to be achieved. 

5. Be able to think clearly and quickly as mental adjustments are 
being made to the child’s pattern of thought, 

6. Be able to detect quickly when children do not understand ques¬ 
tions. 

7. Be able quickly to diagnose reasons for not uiiderstandiug ques¬ 
tions. 

8. Possess a vocabulary from which thoiight-23rovoking questions 
may be formulated. 

9. Undeistand the principles basic to the techniques of questioning. 

10. Have a background of meaningful information. 

11. Understand the value of formulating before teaching key ques¬ 
tions that will serve as the framework around which and out of 
which will grow understandings and the formulation of more 
questions. 

12. Feel at ease when admitting that she does not know the answer 
and ask the children to assist in finding the answer. 

13. Understand that unsolicited questions on the part of the children 
are an indication that the teacher has done a good job in arousing 
the interest and enthusiasm of the children in the learning situa¬ 
tion, 

It is within the power of every teacher to develop an understanding 
of these readiness factors and to develop the ability to ask thought- 
provoking questions. It is essential that she should have an under¬ 
standing of the pur^DOses of the various types of questions and of the 
mental activity initiated through the questions. 

Teacher’s Purposes in Asking Questions_One of the more im¬ 

portant purposes of questions and cjuestioning by teachers is to get 
from the children information and opinions which will be useful to 
the teacher or to others in the class as stimuli to further thinking 
It is unfortunate that many teachers use questions for this purpose 
less often than keener and more effective teachers. 

Specific Purposes of Q uestions and Questioning in the Classroom 

1. To stimulate thinking on the part of the children 

2. To learn how much the child has remembered 
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3. To check upon the degree ol the child’s unclerstunding ol impor¬ 
tant facts and concepts 

4. To discover any lack of the information needed for thinking about 
a problem 

5. To see if pupil possesses background of experience for learning 
situation 

6. To motivate the learning 

7. To discover children’s interests 

8. To give the child an opportunity to express his ideas 

9. To give direction in the organization ol materials 

10. To give the children opportunities to establish human relation¬ 
ships 

11: To help child in concentrating on pertinent materials 

12. To stress important facts 

13. To help children to ignore irrelevant materials 

14. To provide for drill in the mastery of facts having high social 
utility 

15. To review or maintain information 

16. To measure progress 

17. To develop an understanding in the use of materials 

18. To gain the attention of children 

19. To develop background of mental set or to develop a problem¬ 
solving attitude toward subseejuent discussion 

Children’s Questions.—Children should be given every oppor¬ 
tunity to participate in discussions and in group work by asking 
sincere questions. If children should ask questions which are not 
within the general field of knowledge of the teaclier, such as cgiestions 
pertaining to astronomy, geology, etc., the teacher should be intel¬ 
lectually honest and admit the fact that she does not know the 
answers. As the children grow older, they should be trained to find 
the answers to their questions by consulting source books or by 
reflective thinking. Instances in which the teacher is unable to answer 
questions covering essentials or important details of the work at hand, 
or outstanding- points in that field of knowledge, should rarely occur. 
If her previous knowledge has been somewhat incomplete or partially 
forgotten, she should make very careful daily preparation. Children’,s 
questions are guides in detecting the following : 

1. Needs of the child 

2. Interests of the child 

3. Matters which are disturbing them 

4. Points on which they wish to obtain information or understanding 

Types of Questions—There are two general classifications of 
questions, with several subdivisions, which may lie used in directing 
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the learning of the child. The teacher who aspires to be successful in 
guiding children in solving problems should have in her repertory 
and should understand and be efficient in using the various types of 
questions. 

Memory Questions. Memory questions are those which do not 
require reflective thinking and are based on rote memorization. The 
use of the question in oral quizzes in class has its purposes, but it does 
not adapt itself to reflective thinking. However, it is possible to 
emphasize important parts of the material, to direct attention to phases 
which might otherwise be overlooked, and to motivate the child to 
careful study. 

Thought Questions. Reflective thinking is demanded by some 
questions, referred to as thought questions, which also result in other 
important types of mental activity. They are of great value in the 
development of problem-solving ability. Thought questions may be 
considered usually to be in one of the two following classes: 

1. Those necessitating- recall, and in addition some mental task or 
reaction with respect to the material recalled 

2, Those in which a large part of the necessary facts is furnished the 
student and in answering which the task involved is very little 
recall, but largely reaction 

Thought questions may also be classified as shown in the following 
paragraphs: 

1. Comparison. Questions of comparison cover a great area. 
Children may be asked to compare pictures, objects, and word forms 
in order to note likenesses and differences. This involves the ability to 
comprehend similar and dissimilar characteristics. Definitions, ideas, 
and quantitative expressions are compared which may call for evalu¬ 
ations, inferences, and generalizations. In long division we say to 
the child "Did you compare your remainder with the divisor?” In 
this case the thinking process is one of judgment in noting whether the 
remainder is smaller or larger than the divisor. 

2. Judgment and evaluation. The judgment and evaluation ques¬ 
tion is concerned with values or relationships. Whenever children 
are asked to criticize their work or the contributions of other children 
they arc making judgments by comparing or evaluating results or 
ideas on the basis of some standard or observation. They also are 
organizing and probably reorganizing their ideas. 
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3. Interpretation. An interpretive question is a thought-pro¬ 
voking question which requires the child to draw a conclusion from 
known facts, the meaning of which must be explained. Many "Why” 
questions require an interpretation for the answer; for example, “Why 
does dew condense on plants ?” 

4. Analysis. An analytical question demands of the thinker the 
mental process of breaking- a whole into its parts and considering each 
part in relation to the whole. For example, in solving a problem in 
arithmetic, we ask the child "What is given?” "What facts mu^t we 
have ?” “What are you trying to find ?” 

5. Experiential. The experiential question aims to have the child 
recall an experience in order to solve problems, to develop attitudes 
and appreciations, or to think in a certain direction. “What did you 
see when you were in the zoo ?” 

6. Summary. During discussion periods facts and ideas should 
be pulled together frequently so the children may evaluate major issues 
in terms of a problem under discussion. A summary also is an aid 
in directing the attention to those points which should be remembered. 

7. Diagnostic. Any questions which aid in locating difficulties, in 
noting interests of children, in determining readiness for the introduc¬ 
tion of skills and of various types of materials are diagnostic questions. 

8. Review. Review ciuestions, which are both memory and 
thought questions, are used in order to maintain learning and to recall 
crucial items. They also serve as diagnostic measures in discovering 
those children who do not understand or who have forgotten. 

Form of a Question.—It should be possible for the child to under¬ 
stand what is asked of him. In the schools of today, children arc 
in contact with many different teachers; since the vocabulary varies 
from teacher to teacher, it is the responsibility of each teacher to 
identify and to develop the meaning of those words which she uses in 
asking questions. For example, several of the many words which 
children may not understand are illustrate, explain, summarize, dis¬ 
cuss, contrast, or compare. 

Characteristics of a Good Question.—A basic consideration in 
respect to what constitutes a good question is the extent to which it 
is adapted to the aims and purposes of the learning activities. Teach¬ 
ers are inclined to ask trivial and insignificant questions because they 
are definite, while the big and vital problems seem to escape them. 
Following are some important chai'acteristics of good questioning : 
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1. The wording oj the question shoxUd be clear. In order to avoid 
the use of questions which may be involved and confusing, the teacher 
should formulate in advance a number of questions which are clear. 
Brevity and directness are qualities of a good question. If the ques¬ 
tions asked are involved or confusing, the teacher should reword them 
and give the children such assistance as will help them to understand 
all the conditions of the question. 

2. The question should be adapted to the age and maturity oj the 
children^ and to their previous training in the subject before them 
The abilities of children vary greatly within a class. Teachers should 
be careful in their estimates of the capacities of children and should 
so word their cpiestions that at least the majority of the class may be 
expected to grasp their full significance. 

3. The question shoidd definitely describe the task of the respond¬ 
ent. Questions which do not clearly define the problem should be 
avoided. “What about” questions should be used very rarely. 

4. Questions should conform to the immediate purpose of the 
teacher. The wording of the cjuestion will vary, depending on whether 
it is to be used to stimulate discussion, to provoke opinion, to test for 
facts, or to help establish a frame of mind receptive to other points. 
“Yes or no” questions may upon occasion be useful as a means of 
approach, but are undesirable as a means of testing because of the 
probability of successful guessing. 

5. Questions should avoid the wording and organisation of the 
textbook. Those which are in the words of the teacher or of the 
child will stimulate independence of thought and study and not place a 
liremium on memorization of facts and the possible repetition of 
phrases that are not understood. 

G. Questions involving thought and organisation are usually pref¬ 
erable. For rapid memory drill questions requiring recall only may 
be employed, but ordinarily it is preferable to use those which in 
addition to recall require evaluation, organization, or thought com¬ 
parison. 

2 . Learning Situations in Which Questions Are 
Important 

Discussion Periods.—Discussions should be encouraged in every 
learning situation, such as social studies, reading, arithmetic, story 
telling, art classes, etc. A cooperative work-type discussion period 
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should be informal and children and teacher should be free to ask of 
each other questions pertaining to the learnings to be acquired Dur¬ 
ing this period every child should be thinking about the questions 
that are asked and should be listening critically to answers that are 
given by children and teacher. Children also should understand that 
the needs and difficulties which they meet in reading, in locating 
information, and so on, should be made 1<uown through their own 
questions as well as through the answers to written questions asked 
by the teacher. 

The problems which a teacher presents to children before they 
study should be thought provoking. Questions to which the answers 
are obvious and which can be answered by “Yes” or “No” without 
any critical thinking will not develop effective readers By present¬ 
ing questions which will reejuire the children to think while they read, 
to evaluate what they read, and to make use of what they read, the 
teacher will produce effective reading habits and skills and a favorable 
attitude toward reading. To construct thought questions reciuires an 
understanding of materials upon which the questions are based. What 
kinds of questions should the teacher ask ? The following questions 
based on the story, The Silver Penny, in the fifth-grade Basic Reader, 
Days and Deeds, will clarify the issue. 

In this story two boys plan to give a show for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. I-Ioward handles the advevti.siug and acts as master of ceremonies. 
Ted is the performer at the show, with several good magic tricks up his 
sleeve. Jason is the “villain” of the piece and tries to break up the show 
because he thinks, quite wrongly, that Howard and Ted made off with his 
bicycle last Hallowe’en. Quick thinking by Howard and Ted saves the day. 

What questions miglit a teacher ask about this story? Not uncommon 
would be questions like the following : 

When was the show to be given? 

What was the price of admission? 

Who was the magician? 

How many persons came to the show ? 

What was the first tiick? 

These questions test recall of certain isolated facts in the stoiy. They could 
be evolved quickly and an.swercd hriefly. But it is clear that answering them 
will require little thought on the part of the pupils and little practice in 
gi asping essential nicauing.s, Now suppose the teacher asked such questions as; 

What is tile first liiiU in the sloiy that Jason i.s not friendly toward 
Plowaid and Ted? 


^ ^T!w Snpen'isor's Notebook, 'Tleiiiing Teachers Ask Genuine Thought Ques¬ 
tions,' Vol. 10, No. 2, p 360. 
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Why was Jason unfriendly? 

What happened to show Jason he had been mistaken in blaming Howard 
and Ted? 

How did the boys save their show? 

How do we know Jason was sorry about taking the mercury? 

These questions cannot be answered by recourse to the exact words of llie 
book. Pupils must think and relate the meanings of many sentences to answer 
them. Also, these questions do not ask for isolated details in the story, but 
instead keep the children’s attention diiected to essential meanings of the 
selection, significant relationships in the plot, and important points in tlic 
portrayal of characters. If isolated facts have been seriously misinterpreted, 
that will come out as children answer the broadei questions. 

Questions Which Lead Children to React to and Apply What They 
Read. In leading a child to react to and apply what he reads, the teacher 
must take him beyond a consideration of "What does the author say?” to 
consideration of “What does this material mean to me ?” 

It is at this point that reading has its greatest value foi pupils—when they 
stop reading apathetically and start making what they have read their own, 
or reject it because it does not meet their standards or their needs It is only 
in so far as a child reacts to, evaluates, and applies what he reads that reading 
has any effect on his development as a peison 

We must emphasize with teachers the importance of not stopping with 
comprehension questions only, but of going on to such questions as: 

What do you thing of Jason’s attitude toward the show ? 

What do you think of his idea of getting even ? 

In what way did Howai d help Ted ? What does this tell you about the 
kind of boy Howard was ? 

What do you think Jason learned from his experiences in this story? 
How might this help him in getting along with others in the future ? 

Were you evei in a "tight spot" like the one Howard and Ted were in? 
How did you gel out of your difficulty? 

Did this story give you any ideas you could use with your friends? 
Could we use any of the ideas in this story for advertising the next 
show we give or in planning our next assembly progi am ? 

As is evident, questions such as these get the children to think in new 
ways about what they have read, to make infeiences, to reflect 011 the actions 
of characters, and above all to relate what they are reading to tlieir own lives. 
Teachers must be cautioned to remember that chihhen’s ansvvcis will not 
be identical on qiie.stions like these; there is not iieces.sarily just one right 
answer. A child’s responses must be evaluated in tei ms of his past experiences 
and ills present standards of judgment. Much growth will be stimulated by 
give-and-take discussions among pupils, as all learn to respect the opinions 
of others and become willing to stand up for, or modify, their own. 
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Questioning About Pictures.—In early primary grades pictures 
serve a definite purpose in the reading program. By studying the 
pictures experiences are broadened, meanings are clarified, oral ex¬ 
pression is stimulated. At first the child enumerates that which is 
familiar to him in the picture. By means of questions, the teacher 
cruides him in understanding the main idea; for example, “What are 
the children doing?” The next question naturally would lead to 
observing some of the details. If children do not draw upon their 
own experiences in interpreting the picture, it is the teacher’s responsi¬ 
bility to ask ciuestions which will direct the child’s thinking to recall 
similar experiences and tell about them. Other cpiestions which could 
be asked are imaginative questions. 

Film strips, movies, illustrations in books frequently must be clari¬ 
fied through the use of questions and answers 


Questions and Textbooks.—In most textbooks questions are 
placed at the close of the reading assignment or at the end of a unit 
of work. These ciuestions serve as an aid in determining the child's 
understanding of material studied and also may be used as a guide in 
the discussion which may follow an unsupervised study period. In 
either case, at the time when the teacher makes the assignment, moti¬ 
vating questions should indicate to the children the type of reading 
skills which they will use In reading the materials. If the questions 
call for details, then the children must read slowly and carefully in 
order to isolate and to remember specific details. If they are reading 
to get the general significance of the problem, then the act of reading 
will be in line with the type of reading done while reading a story. 
If children should use interest-type reading skills and then try to 
answer questions dealing with details, they will find that they will 
not have the information with which to answer the cjuestions. It also 
may be necessary for the teacher to clarify terms which are used in 
the questions 


Materials Prepared by Teacher.—Many teachers must prepare 
their own supplementary materials, such as study guides, checks, and 
tests. Great care should be exercised in constructing the questions 
as they should involve more than the reproduction of obvious items; 
questions of this type do not demand the best thinking of the child and 
the child who reads carelessly does as well as the child who reads con¬ 
scientiously. Typical cjue.stions appearing in teacher-made materials 
are the “Yes” and “No” or true and false statements and multiple 
choice. In constructing materials the teacher .should definitely under- 
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stand the abilities that are functioning in the various types of responses 
she is exacting from the children. 

3 . Questioning Techniques 

In the modern school, the method of questioning has become much 
more complex than formerly, with emphasis being placed upon the 
ability of the child to generalize, to interpret facts, and to do more 
than merely repeat facts learned from a text. It is apparent that there 
are many possibilities for the use of the cjuestion, but the method is 
loo often poorly employed. 

Reasons for this failure of teachers to be more adept at questioning 
are obvious. The teacher-training period is of necessity short, and 
there is little opportunity for the student either to develop the tech¬ 
nique or to observe those who are proficient. Beginners have a 
tendency to imitate the methods of their high school or college 
professors. Since the beginning teacher is also highly dependent 
upon the textbook for information and guidance, it is natural to use 
textbook material previously assigned for classroom questioning. 
The question may be extensively utilized as a stimulus to learning, 
and it is essential that the teacher become skilful in its use. 

The maimer in which questions are asked should be determined 
by the type of lesson, by the personnel of those participating in the 
activity, and by the size of the group. 

Specific Techniques of Questioning.—Specific techniques which 
should help a teacher to develop effectiveness in questioning are as 
follows: 

1. Questions should he fairly well distributed among the different 
members of the group. Assigning a disproportionate number of 
questions to the slow will tend to hamper the progress of instruc¬ 
tion, while a disproportionate assignment to the brighter children 
will encourage delinquency of the slow. 

2. No special order should be observed in the distribution of ques¬ 
tions. This practice encourages children to become inattentive. 

3. The child who is to respond to the question should be designated 
after the question has been asked and time has been allowed for 
formulating the answer. This technique will encourage more 
children to think through the answer. 

4. The rate for questioning should be adjusted to the nature and 
purpose of the questioning and the relative familiarity of the 
group with the material covered in the question. Drill questions 
may be asked rapidly, but with thought-provoking questions suffi¬ 
cient time should be allowed for a carefully considered answer. 
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5. Individual differences of ability and individual differences in spe¬ 
cial knowledges and interests should be taken into consideration 
in the assignment o£ questions. By giving the more difficult ques¬ 
tions to the abler and the less difficult to the less able, the better 
students are stimulated to exert themselves, and the poorer stu¬ 
dents have an opportunity for success instead of failure. 

6. Questions should occasionally be assigned to inattentive children. 

7. Questions should ordinarily be asked in a manner such as not to 
suggest the correct answer. 

8 . Repetition of a question in most instances is not advisable. But if 
the children have been attentive and do not understand, the ques¬ 
tion should be restated and probably reworded in order to clarify 
the meaning. 

9 . A natural, interested, and conversational tone should be used 
rather than one which asks or demands in a formal, artificial, 
schoolroom manner. 

10. Questions should be asked in a manner which indicates confidence 
in the child. 

11. Pivot questions, which have been thought out in advance, should 
be employed in the development of the lesson 

12 . Ereedoni on the part of the teacher from textbook or lesson plan 
will enable her to ask questions in a natural, conversational man¬ 
ner and to give the class the benefit of her personality and expres¬ 
sion. 

Outcomes of Questioning.—The questioning' procedure can be 
used to advantage in the clevelojnnent of the various outcomes of 
teaching. While questioning may contribute more directly to the 
development of information and appreciations, it can also facilitate 
the development of habits and skills of all sorts. Throtigh skilful use 
of the question it is possible to give training in critical evaluation, In 
problem solving, and in generalizing. Since ordinarily the primary 
function of the question is to stimulate thought, it should be widely 
utilized as a technique of problem solving. Questioning can indicate 
the necessary steps for meeting and attacking problems, that is, to 
see clearly and definitely the prolilem and its exact nature, to plan the 
attack, to guide the procedure, and to discourage premature con¬ 
clusions. 

Suggestion is a more effective method in the development of such 
outcomes as desirable attitudes, ideals, and interests than are more 
direct means. The question lends itself very well to this art when it 
is skillfully applied. At present it is realized that these outcomes are 
very much to be desired gud that every possible means should be used 
to attain them. Ideals cannot be taught as may the addition and 
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subtraction facts in arithmetic. They come as a result of experience 
which has suggested the emotionalization of standards. Skilful use 
of the questioning procedure is effective in stimulating thought and 
feeling on these matters. In order to develop tastes, it is necessary 
to give the children experiences which they can analyze for points of 
merit, beauty, and enj oyment. These they must “discover” for them¬ 
selves and not have them thrust upon them. 

A much desired outcome of education is the development of persons 
who can think deliberately and systematically. Good questioning 
procedure can help to develop the habits of thinking twice before 
speaking, of restraining oneself when in doubt, of considering alternate 
possibilities, and many others. It should also aid in keeping children 
from succumbing to emotions and prejudices. Skilful questioning on 
the part of the teacher is undoubtedly of assistance in attaining these 
desired ends. 

Questions from Pupils.—Teachers should try to keep alive in all 
grades that questioning tendency of pupils which is so prominent in 
their earlier years. Following are suggestions which should be of 
service in stimulating and handling questions by members of the class: 

1. All sincere questions by any member of the class should be treated 
with appropriate consideration. 

2. Determine the importance of considering the pupil’s ciuestion and 
the time to be given to it by the value of the question and the per¬ 
centage of the class that will profit by discussion of It. 

3. Not every question should be answered. Stimulate the questioner 
to some effort on his own behalf and refer questions to others in 
the class in a manner which will not reflect on the questioner. 

4. Students should be dealt with on a basis of logic and reason in 
situations where they question authority, and patience must be 
exercised. 

5. The formulation of questions as an exercise should be used spar¬ 
ingly and is not necessary when spontaneous questioning already 
exists. 

6. In those situations where opinions differ, the student should not 
be deprived of the privilege of stating his own opinion. Even if 
he is apparently wrong, care should be taken not to antagonize or 
discourage him unduly by “strong-arm” methods. 

7. Care should be tak'en to be courteous and tactful in refusing to 
answer questions which are irrelevant, 

8. The suggestion that the questioner consult references for his 
answer should be made occasionally. However, consideration 
should be given to the possibility that the questioner will forget 
to do so. 
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4 . Dealing with Answers 

During a group discussion or group instruction period each child 
should feel that it is his responsibility to consider every question that 
is asked and that it also is his responsibility to evaluate answers that 
are given in order to accept or reject the reply and to modify his own 
answer on the basis of answers presented by other members in the 
group. Even though only part of the answer may be eorrect, children 
should be encouraged to answer. If the child misses the point of the 
question, it is the responsibility of the teacher to help him understand 
why his answer is not acceptable. This procedure will encourage 
children to think and to take an active part in the learning activity. 

Weaknesses in Children’s Answers.—Children must be guided in 
developing the habits of deliberate thinking, suspended judgment, and 
self-criticism before submitting an answer. Many children formulate 
answers immediately without analyzing the question critically. Others 
are satisfied when they have made a contribution by presenting 
only a minor point. Answers often are based on the opinions of 
children rather than on authentic information. Frequently a child 
will try to conceal the fact that he does not know by talking around 
the point. By analyzing the answers of the children the teacher may 
detect a source of weakness in her cptestions or her standards in accept¬ 
ing answers. Such an analysis leads to improvement in setting up a 
remedial approach to better class management. 

Handling of Answers.—The following suggestions for the han¬ 
dling of answers have grown out of much observation of successful 
teaching. 

Repetition of answers by teachers should be avoided except in rare 
cases in which for emphasis it is desirable to repeat the answer. If 
children know that the teacher will repeat the answer, they will not 
pay attention to the child who is speaking, and the child who is answer¬ 
ing will not be concerned about the children who should be listening, 
and therefore, will not feel the necessity of formulating his answers 
so that he will be understood by all the children The repetition of 
answers also is very uneconomical since it consumes so much time. 
Repeated answers and the overuse of the mechanical “All right” 
become boresome. At best, they seem to call attention to the catcchiS' 
ing nature of the questioning. Incorrect answers should frequently 
be modified by the teacher. 

The amount and nature of commendation or disapproval by the 
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teacher should be determined by the probable nature of the response 
and the effect upon the class as a whole and upon the individual. 
Encouragement and approval are necessary to some individuals hut 
spoil others, Frank criticism stimulates some, while such a procedure 
discourages or antagonizes others. When in doubt the best policy in 
the upper grades is to say nothing. In the lower grades frequent 
mild encouragement is wise. 

Circumstances must determine the employment of "advance" assent 
or disapproval. Advance encouragement can he used if the child is 
timid, or if the material is new and difficult. When the question is 
being used for testing purposes, care must be taken not to give the 
child clues to the correct answer. 

Answers should be in good English and in complete thought units. 
Since good English is largely a matter of training and habit, the 
cooperation of all teachers in this matter is desirable. 

Teaching procedures characterized by hand-waving should be dis¬ 
couraged. Courtesy, fair play, and reasonable dignity must be pre¬ 
served, even in the most enthusiastic class. 


Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. What criteria would you apply iu testing the questions which you ask 
your class ? 

2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of using oral questions as 
a means of testing children? 

3 . Write one question of each of the eight principal types which demand 
thinking Upon some topic which you plan to teach. 

4. Discuss the following statements: "The greater the number of ques¬ 
tions, the more thinking the child will do." "An evidence of quick, dear 
thinking is the prompt reply." 

5. Prepare a five-minute talk on "Values of being sympathetic with chil¬ 
dren’s questions and answers.” 

6. Select a picture and prepare five different types of thought-provoking 
questions based on it for instructional purposes at the primary level 
and at the intermediate grade level, 
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SELECTING AND ORGANIZING LEARNING 
MATERIALS 


1 . The Teacher’s Role in Curriculum Construction 

The character of the curriculum is largely determined by the 
teacher. The manner in which teacher control is exercised varies 
considerably from school to school. In some situations, the whole 
curriculum is a teacher product, constructed cooperatively. In her 
capacity as an official member of the curriculum committee, the 
teacher assists in determining the scope of the curriculum for the entire 
school, or she may participate in the preparation of source units and 
other suggestive instructional materials within a given area of the 
curriculum. In other schools, the curriculum is largely predetermined 
by state legislative enactments, state department of education require¬ 
ments, or local school administrative and supervisory regulations. 
Governmental agencies usually indicate the broad outlines of the 
curriculum iu terms of subjects, grade placement, and time allotment. 
They also attempt to implement these requirements by means of 
written courses of study. 

A course of study is the teacher’s guide in using the curriculum. 
It contains suggested objectives, content, teaching procedures, and 
methods of evaluating pupil achievement within a particular area of 
the curriculum, It may be either mimeographed or in printed form. 
Whether the course of study is teacher-inspired or dictated by outside 
agencies, the classroom teacher is its final arbiter. In the last analysis 
it is dependent upon the emphasis placed on various items of content 
and manner of presentation by the teacher. Even when the course of 
study was regarded as the "directions and specifications" having the 
force of law in respect to reciuired subjects, grade placement, seciuencc 
of topics, and time allotment, the qualitative aspects of the curriculum 
were in the hands of the teacher. 

The modern concept of the suggestive function of the cour.se of 
study, however, places a much greater premium upon the teacher’s 
initiative and resourcefulness. Regardless of its origin or degree of 
completeness, the official course of study can merely indicate general 
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guiding principles. Source units can do little more. They are de¬ 
signed to serve as blueprints, subject to modification by individual 
teachers. Their use with different classes requires many alterations 
and much supplementation. Many important decisions in regard to 
details must be made by the teacher Valuable as the official guides 
may be, adaptions and refinements must be made in terms of the 
students involved These changes are so far-reaching in scope and 
significance that the resulting product is sometimes referred to, not 
as a course of study, but rather as a course of instrii-ction. 

Teachers Should Make Courses of Study.—In this chapter we 
are not concerned with the teacher as a member of an official curricu¬ 
lum committee, but ratlier as the designer of courses of study for hei 
own teaching. Among the reasons for adapting the official course of 
study to meet the requirements of particular classes are : 

1. The curriculum assumes its truly dynamic character through the 
constant adaptation of the course of study by the individual 
teacher. Official curriculum committees may produce courses of 
study at given intervals. The day-by-day adjustment made by the 
teacher is the factor that makes the curriculum program continu¬ 
ous. 

2. Most courses of study are prepared in terms of the student of 
average ability, tience, modifications are necessary to provide for 
the needs of the slow-learning and superior students. 

3. It is necessary to enrich the course of study by the inclusion of 
curricular materials designed to serve the special interests and 
needs of each .student. 

4. More appropriate and timely approaches to the teaching of a topic 
than those suggested by the course of study may frequently be 
made. 

5. Modification of the suggested lime allotment may be desirable 
because of the differences in the experiential background of vari¬ 
ous classes, 

6 . Suggested learning activities may need to be modified because of 
available facilities, such as building space and equipment. 

7. The suggested organization of instructional materials may be ad¬ 
justed in terms of available library materials. For example, the 
effective use of the unit plan is dependent upon the availability 
of a wide variety of books and other .supplementary reading mate¬ 
rials. 

In the absence of an official coitrse of study or source units, the 
foregoing list of considerations is equally applicable to course of 
study construction by the individual teacher. 
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2 . Concepts Essential to Course of Study Construction 

Whether a teacher prepares a course of study in advance or develops 
it as the teaching proceeds, she should have three concepts clearly in 
mind, namely the nature and development of the curricidum, the rela¬ 
tion of the course of study to the curriculum, and the relation of the 
general (official) course of study to that prepared by the teacher for 
use in a particular course. 

The Nature and Development of the Curriculum.—The curricu¬ 
lum is as broad and varied as the child’s school environment. Broadly 
conceived, the curriculum embraces not only subject matter but also 
various aspects of the physical and social environment. The school 
brings the child with his impelling flow of experiences into an environ¬ 
ment consisting of school facilities, subject matter, other children, and 
teachers. The interaction of the child with these elements constitutes 
learning. Not only is the learner an ever-changing personality result¬ 
ing from a continuous series of new experiences, but the constituent 
elements of his environment are constantly evolving and unfolding. 
The interactions between the two factors which comprise the learning 
situation, therefore, are manifold and varied. The inherent character 
of the learner and the environment give learning its dynamic quality. 

The one element in the situation that has been considered static is 
the subject matter. It also has been the one foreign element in the 
learning situation. Until recently subject matter was suggested, if 
not actually imposed, by individuals or agencies outside the school. 
These individuals were in most cases subject matter specialists. They 
assumed that the chief function of the school was to transmit from one 
generation to another the culture of the race in the form of subject 
matter. They also believe that the organizing principle for school 
activities lies within the body of suliject matter itself. Many of them 
accepted the theory of formal discipline, and justified the retention of 
much obsolete material on the ground that these materials were diffi¬ 
cult for children to learn and therefore were of value to them in train¬ 
ing their minds. The chief difficulty, however, arose from the fact that 
these specialists were unfamiliar with the interests and needs of ele¬ 
mentary school students. 

Elementary School Teachers as Curriculum Makers.—In com¬ 
parison with those of a generation ago, teachers today are much better 
qualified to construct courses of study to meet the individual and 
social needs of their pupils. The opportunities of classroom teachers 
to obtain firsthand pertinent knowledge of the abilities, interests, and 
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needs of children place them in a strategic position to build a curricu¬ 
lum. The one problem in regard to curriculum-making by teachers 
which has not been solved satisfactorily is the matter of providing 
sufficient time in the daily schedules for teacher participation. 

The objectives of a general curriculum revision program in which 
the teacher participates are to provide better experiences for children 
and to promote growth of teachers in service. The teacher does not 
have to await the arrival of an elaborate curriculum revision program 
in her school to make revisions in her own courses. If the program 
of revision suggested in this chapter appears too ambitious for the 
individual teacher to undertake, it should be remembered that the 
suggestions mainly involve adaptation and enrichment of the official 
course of study in a systematic manner. 

Relation of the Course of Study to the Curriculum—The terms 
course of study and curriculum are often regarded as synonymous. 
This confusion has resulted from failure to recognize their respective 
purposes and scopes. The curriculum consists of all the features of 
the school environment to which the student reacts. The course of 
study is the instrument designed to guide the teacher in selecting and 
arranging the elements of the curriculum so that the student's experi¬ 
ences with various aspects of the school environment will result in 
desirable learning. The curriculum is the means utilized to attain the 
objectives of education. The course of study is intended to assist the 
teacher in the effective use of the curriculum to achieve the desired 
outcomes of education. Their functional relationship can be indicated 
by a consideration of the purposes of a course of study. Among the 
most important purposes are: ^ 

To provide teachers with aims and objectives ol education in general and 
in every subject. 

To provide a guide to local resources and approaches and to content and 
pupil activities in order to realize the aims and objectives. 

To indicate methods and procedures, and proofs of their success. 

To set up standards of attainment. 

To orient the course in relation to instructional materials of otlier grade 
levels. 

To coordinate the efforts of the school system. 


The Relation of the Official Course to That Made by the 
Teacher,—The official course of study and that designed by the teacher 

^ Keeping Pace -with the Advancing Curriculum, Research Bulletin of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, VoL III, Nos. 4 and 5 , p. 179 . 
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for use in a particular grade differ in several important respects. The 
main differences may be summarized as follows : 

Opficial Course op Study Teacher Adapted Course 

Purpose 

To serve as a general guide for a To serve as a specific guide in teach' 
typical teacher in a typical situation ing a particular class in a particular 

situation 

Origin 

Teacher committee or outside author- Adapted from official course of study 
ity by individual teacher 

Educational Aims 

General aims of subject outlined Specific aims of course listed in terms 

of changes in children’s behavior 

Content 

Suggested content of considerable Content selected in terms of abilities, 
variety and scope maturity, and previous expeiiences 

of students to attain specific objec¬ 
tives of the course 

Methods 

Variety of teacliing procedures sug- Teaching pvoceduiea based upon 
gested-which are suitable for typical teacher’s knowledge of students m 
students class and relative degiee of success 

experienced with alternative pro¬ 
cedures 

Time Allotment 

In teims of average student and rela- In Icniis of individual students and 
tivc values of many elements relative values of a selected list of 

topics 

Evalnation 

Suggested evaluation in terms of gen- Evaluation of specific outcomes 

eral objectives of course sought for a particular gioup of 

students 

3. Making the Course of Study 

Course of study construction involves numerous important de¬ 
cisions. Judgments arc required in regard to the most urgent needs 
of pupils and the relative values of different learning activities and 
materials in meeting these needs. Decisions on the inclusion or 
omission of certain items of content as well as their optimum time 
allotment and grade placement demand intelligent discrimination. 
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The teacher occupies an advantageous position in respect to many 
of these matters. Her close proximity to students in the process of 
learning, in addition to her familiarity with the subject matter, pro¬ 
vides her with invaluable insights into the problems of course of study 
construction, Many programs of curriculum reconstruction have 
failed of fruition because of the lack of firsthand knowledge of actual 
classroom conditions by the participants. Mere proximity to a prob¬ 
lem, however, does not insure adequate comprehension of its impli¬ 
cation. 

In adapting a course of study to meet the needs of a particular 
group of students, the following steps are suggested. 

1. Obtain firsthand information in regard to the pupils and the 
social scene of which they are a pa/rt. The most significant types of 
data are in regard to 

a. The children to be taught, with particular reference to their 

1. Needs—intellectual, physical, and social 

2. General experiential background, including the level of 
school achievement or previous preparation and out-of¬ 
school experiences 

3. General intelligence 

4. Individual and group concerns 

5. General and special interests 

6 . Home conditions 

7. Community background 

b. The local community with particular reference to its 

1. Resources—-cultural, educational, recreational, and natural 

2. Population—characteristics, nationality, etc. 

3. Attitudes and mores—economic, political, and religious 

4. Adult vocational activities 

5. Recreational facilities for adults and youth 

6. Welfare and youth-serving agencies 

c. The social order, with particular reference to its 

1. Characteristics 

2. Ideals 

3. Deficiencies 

4. Possibilities for improvement 

5. Trends 

Firsthand information on the subjects listed above should be 
obtained in advance, or as the teaching proceeds. Data concerning 
students may be revealed by an examination of school records, testing, 
interest questionnaires, interviews, and various observational tech¬ 
niques. Active participation in community affairs provides the 
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teacher with the best primary source of knowledge in regard to com¬ 
munity life. This may be supplemented by informal surveys of 
community conditions. A thorough knowledge of the local commun¬ 
ity, augmented by analyses and studies of the general social order, 
furnishes a basis for the understanding of the problems of society. 

2. Supplement these primary sources of information about indi¬ 
vidual and social needs with data from various other sources. 
Teachers usually do not have sufficient time or facilities at their 
disposal to acquire at first hand all the data necessary for building a 
course of study. Hence they have to rely upon secondary sources 
of information. Some of the readily available sources are 

a. Scientific educational research on curriculum problems by indi¬ 
viduals and educational institutions. 

b. Studies of contemporary life by committees of national and re¬ 
gional organizations. 

c. Studies of child growth and development. 

d. Courses of study from other schools, representing the combined 
judgment of teachers who have given considerable study to cur¬ 
riculum problems. These courses of study may suggest tech¬ 
niques of obtaining data, as well as instructional materials, which 
may be adapted for use in a particular school. Too great reliance 
upon material from other schools should, however, be avoided. 
Without proper adaptation and modification, the inherent evils of 
the scissors-and-pasle method of coursc-of-study construction 
manifest themselves. 

e. The opinions of competent persons on economic, educational, and 
social problems. The considered judgments of "juries of ex¬ 
perts" are usually more valid than the superficial opinions of large 
numbers of persons who have given little time or thought to the 
issues involved. 

3. Consider which educational needs are met by the home and 
other agencies. The school is only one of several educational agencies 
in our society. The needs of children are so diversified and numerous 
that no one agency can serve all of them. The school can hardly be 
expected to assume exclusive responsibility for the total education of 
children unless it is given supervision over them for a much larger 
proportion of their time. Recent extensions of educational services 
downward and upward, as well as the trend toward a longer school 
day, week, and year, have increased the opportunities of the school 
to serve more of the needs of children. 

The assertion is frecpiently made that the school should limit its 
activities to the intellectual development of the child. To accept this 
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area o£ child development as the major responsibility of the school 
does not change its supplementary character. All aspects of the 
child’s growth are so interrelated that his needs cannot adequately 
be provided for in any single area to the exclusion of needs in other 
areas. 

There is nO' disposition on the part of thoughtful teachers to usurp 
the prerogatives of the home and the church in the important areas of 
education in which they are peculiarly fitted to serve. The limited 
resources of the school also make it imperative that the latter confine 
its activities to those matters which are neglected by other institutions. 

4. Ascertain the interests of the pupils who are to be taught. A 
knowledge of children’s interests can be acquired in informal conversa¬ 
tions with them, classroom discussions, observation of their spontane¬ 
ous activities, simple questionnaires, and conversations With parents. 

A list of the observed interests of intermediate elementary grades 
(4, 5, 6) with suggested activities was recently reported as follows; ^ 

Provisions for Using 
These Interests 

Group activity, clubs, scouts, etc. 
Literature, language, arts, social stud¬ 
ies, and science 

Biographies, science, history, sports 
Radio, music, movies 
Physical education, sports, biograph¬ 
ies, games, recreational activities 
Nature study, elementary science, 
hobbies, camping, hikes, trips 
Science, reading, social studies, 
sports, crafts, stamps, etc. 

Model crafts, reading, science, letter 
writing to foreign children, cm rent 
news and personalities, foreign 
language—simple approach to or 
hooks written for children’s use 
Science experimenls and science col¬ 
lections, photography, care of 
aquariums and terrariums, insect 
and animal life, library reading 

2 John K. Price, "Professional Preparation for Upper Elementary Teaching’’ in 
The Education of Teachers, National Education Association, p. 192 . 


Some Interests Observed in 
Children of 9 - 10-11 Years 
Small gangs 
Comics 

licro worship 
Radio, movies 
Spoils 

Camping and outdoor life 

Plobbies and collections 

Modem world, politics, and foreign 
languages 


Science experiments, and animal pets 
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Personal consciousness and sex con¬ 
sciousness 

lL\-citemeiit and adventure, physical 

restlessness 

Sense oI growth (livalry, competi¬ 
tion) 

Prankishness (crude sense of humor) 
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Physical education, health (groom¬ 
ing- and personal health) 

Sports, library reading, dramatics, 
creative play and expression, 
manipulation, good school movies 
Good sportsmanship through games, 
contests (musical, etc,, garden 
shews, etc.) pride in anothci’s ac¬ 
complishments 

Appreciation of humor in literature, 
and diamatics, creative dramatics 


5, Consider the areas of human experience fi om which the content 
of the curriculum should be selected. The major experience areas 
which determine the scope of the elementary school curriculum may 
be classified as follows : 

a. Social relationships—social studies, geography, history 

b. Biological and physical science—nature study, animals, plants, 
rocks, soil, and other geological formations in local community, 
elementary concepts in general science 

c. The Arts 

Practical Arts—woodwork, cooking, and sewing 

Language Arts—reading, writing, art of communication, or 

speech 

d. The Aesthetics—fme arts, ciafts, music, literature 

e. Physical and mental health—physical education, health instruc¬ 
tion 

f. Computational experiences 

It is essential that the elementary school child acquire basic under¬ 
standings and skills in each of these areas In some schools it may 
be feasible to break the broad areas into smaller divisions nr subject 
ureas such as social studies, etc. 

6. Formulate objectives of divisions or subjects in terms of de- 
siralde child behavior, such as; attitudes, appreciation.s, understand¬ 
ings, habits, and skills, 

A good illustration of the type of objectives for a subject is found 
in the course of study in the social studies for the primary grades in the 
Louisville, Kentucky, Public Schools.* The objectives stated for the 
social studies in the second grade are as follows ; 


^ Tentative Course of Study, Social Studies, Primary Giades, Cuiriculum Bulle¬ 
tin 8, Part 1, Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, 1947 (printed insert). 
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Second Grade 

The Child and His Relationships in His Community 

Through This I Persons who guard life and property (the 

Content the policeman, the fireman) 

Social Studies II. Persons who bring us news (the postman, 

Program in the the newspaper boy) 

Elementary HI. Persons who supply us with food (the grocci, 

School Can the baker, the milkman) 

Help the Child IV. Persons who work to keep us in good health 
TO Deyflop and (the doctor, the druggist, the dentist, the 

Grow in school nurse) 

V. Places where we enjoy ourselves (the park, 

the theatre, the circus) 

VI. Places to which we may go to learn (the 
school, the church, the library) 

Undfrrtandings The social studies program in the second grade 

AND Concepts should provide opportunities for the child to 

understand 

Who his neighbors are 

Many aspects of home and business life in his 
neighborhood 

The purposes of neighborhood institutions, pub¬ 
lic and private 

The natural influences upon life in the com¬ 
munity 

Man’s efforts to lighten his work 
The results of man’s attempts to spend his leisure 
time in pleasant and satisfying ways 
The need tor health and safety regulations 

PIabits and Skills The social studies program in the second giade 

should provide opportunities for the child to 
grow in the ability to 

Use those skills begun in the first grade 
Use the public library and its resources 
Select and handle books 
Use the beginning techniques of research read' 
ing 

Travel about his neighborhood in safetv 
Give directions dearly and certainly 
Welcome visitors in his home and in his class¬ 


room 
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The Child and Hib Relationsiiiiis in His Conununity 

The social studies program in the second grade 
should provide oppoitunitics fcjr the child to 
develop 

An appreciation of his own worth to the com¬ 
munity 

A respect for public and private property 
A desire to cooperate in community enterprise 
An appreciation of the contributions made to his 
welfare through the industry and efforts of his 
neighbors 

A desire to express his appreciation of courtesies 
shown and services rendered 
A desire to acquaint others with the benefits 
and pleasures his neigliborhood affords 

7. Establish the validity of the objectives of the course by relating 
them to the educational philosophy of the school. The kind of phi¬ 
losophy of education that most influences school practice is one 
developed cooperatively and democratically by the teachers within the 
school. In the formulation of an adequate basic philosophy of ele¬ 
mentary education, consideration should he given to 

a. The ideals of the culture out of which the school grows 

b. The role of elementary education in tliat culture 

c. The characteristics of the local community served by the school 

d. The unique characteristics of the children to be educated 

e. The nature of the learning process 

f. The educational philosophy formiilalcd by teachers in other 
schools 

g. Concepts of the function and nature of elementary education as 
formulated by recognized leaders in the fields of education, phi¬ 
losophy, psychology, and sociology, e.g., the theory of experimen¬ 
tation and Gestalt psychology 

8. Consider what modifications are necessary because of limita¬ 
tions of time, equipment, and building facilities. In some situations, 
one or more of these factors may impose serious restrictions upon the 
inclusion of many desirable learning materials and experiences. For 
example, the number and variety of field trips in connection with 
science instruction or school excursions by social studies classes will 
be limited by the proximity of the school to places of educational 
interest. 

9. Review the grade placement of activities and learning exercises 
suggested in the official course of study. Recommendations of grade 


Attitudes, 
Appreciations, 
and Interests 
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placement of materials in courses of study are usually made on the 
basis of experimentation or the judgments of teachers and experts 
in regard to the difficulty of the material and the interests of children 
at dilferent grade levels. The logical arrangement of subject matter 
has been the deciding factor in allocating many materials of instruc¬ 
tion to different grade levels. These recommendations require the 
careful scrutiny of the teacher in adapting the course to her pupils. 
Many teachers report that a considerable amount of reading material 
recommended for certain grade levels is too difficult and docs not 
appeal to the interests of students of those grades. The common 
learnings needed by all pupils have not been given sufficient considera¬ 
tion in many instances. Content of great social significance for all 
pupils should he introduced at grade levels early enough so that large 
numbers of pupils will not have been eliminated. 

The teacher should ascertain the mental and social maturity of the 
students in the class and not forget it when he selects materials, 
Since the vocabulary used is often the source of students’ difficulty in 
the comprehen.sion of learning exercises, “stepping down” or “step¬ 
ping up” may be necessary. 

10. Make a time allotment for the subjects included in the cunicu- 
him. A suggested weekly time schedule in the elementary school is as 
shown on page 283.* 

11. Organise the content into iinits of insiniction. The crucial 
issue in respect to the organization of material is the question as to 
what constitutes the proper unifying element. In most subject-matter- 
centered courses of study, the unifying principle lies within the body 
of subject matter itself. The chronological sequence of topics in a 
history course illustrates the type of organization which results from 
the use of this principle. An increasing number of teachers believe 
that the student’s past experiences and present interests provide the 
proper integrating basis, With these present elements as a beginning 
point, the learning activities and experiences should flow out to en¬ 
compass learning materials more remote in time and space. Thus the 
history of social organizations would evolve from a study of the 
present social situation, of which the student himself is a part. An 
analysis and understanding of the current social scene would be the 
first phase of study of society. 

These two approaches represent the extremes of two points of view. 
There are many degrees of variation between the two extremes. 


'^Manual for Elementary Teachers New to the Denver Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado, 1948, p. 32. 
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Suggested Disteidutiok oe Time eoe Subjects in the 
Elementary School’'' 


Minutes per Week 


Subjects 



IB 

1 

lA 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Arithmetic. 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 

250 

250 

250 

250 

Art (including choice days), Lan¬ 
guage, Elementary Science, and 
Social Science . 

225 

225 

225 

350 

350 

350 

3S0 

Dally Orientation Period—Health 
and Hygiene**. 

100 

100 

100 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Music (including Music Apprecia¬ 
tion) .. 

75 

75 

75 

75 

1 

' 75 

1 

75 

' 75 

1 

Penmanship. 

100 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Physical Education. 

ISO 

ISO 

150 

150 

150 

ISO 

150 

Reading Activities. 

62S 

550 • 

1 

550 

350 

j 

350 

350 

350 

Spelling. 

0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Recess. 

7S 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Total.. ... 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 


* This suggested time distribution is on the basis of two groups in the Toom in a 
unit-typo school. Some adaptations will need to be made in platoon and modified 
platoon schools In grades one and two it is desirable to have one instructional 
period in reading in the morning and another in the afternoon for each group. 

** Health education is to be a vital part of all activities. 


Whichever approach to organization of content is made, sufficient 
flexibility should be provided to allow for the special interests and 
needs of students. In any form of organization, a distinction should 
be made between materials designed to meet the common needs of all 
pupils and those intended to serve individual needs. Another factor in 
organizing materials is the advisability of correlating them with ma¬ 
terials from other fields. The relative value of the topic, the avail¬ 
ability of instructional materials, and the possibilities of leading on 
into related topics should determine the size of the unit of instruction. 

12. Make a tentative tiMe allotment to each unit on the basis of its 
relative significance in achieving the objectives of the course. In 
making' decisions in regard to the optimum time allotment for each 
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phase of a subject, the teacher is confronted with a mass of important 
material and a very limited amount of time in which to present it. The 
teacher should therefore recognize the implications of each decision 
he makes in regard to time allotment. The time allotment cannot, 
however, be made solely on the basis of the content involved. The 
abilities and experiential backgrounds of the students are of para- 
mount importance in every case where the element of time is involved. 

13. Select from the teaching procedures suggested in the official 
course of study those which appear to be best adapted to the pupils 
concerned. Consideration should be given to the manner in which 
the factors in the learning process operate in a given situation. Prob¬ 
lems of pupil interest, motivation, recognition of the significance of 
various topics, and emotional factors which influence learning all vary 
considerably from one group of pupils to another. Teaching pro¬ 
cedures should be governed by the principles of effective learning. 
This can be illustrated by reference to the principles of apperception 
and self-activity in learning. A student’s reaction to a learning situ¬ 
ation is greatly influenced by his past experiences of learning. Ac¬ 
cording to the law of apperception new learning has to be built on 
previous learning. In other words, teachers must begin with children 
where they actually are. Their present stock of knowledge, preju¬ 
dices, and skills may be assets or liabilities, but these are the founda¬ 
tions on which present and future learnings must be built. 

Progressive educators may seldom refer to apperception, but many 
of their practices in curriculum construction and methods are based 
upon it. In the experience curriculum, for example, the point of 
departure is the past and present experiences of students. In fact this 
method of approach represents one of the main differences between 
the experience and the subject-matter types of curricula, both of which 
utilize subject matter. 

Since self-activity is essential in learning, provision should be made 
for pupils to become active participants in every learning situation. 
In the acquisition of skills, the need for self-activity is obvious. 
The principle of self-activity, however, is equally applicable to the 
higher mental processes such as analysis, organization, and reasoning. 
In most school subjects, many opportunities can be provided for self- 
expression in the form of discussions, planning study procedures, 
conversation, drawing, and writing. 

14. Evaluate outcomes in terms of the stated objectives. Evalu¬ 
ation should be continuous throughout the course, but a summary of 
the outcomes achieved should he made in the final phases, Measure- 
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ment provides one basis for evaluation. Until recently measurement 
was confined to the more tangible outcomes of instruction, such as 
mastery of factual material. In Chapter 19 of this volume there arc 
descriptions of instruments for measuring some of the important 
outcomes, such as ability to apply knowledge, reasoning, etc. For 
purposes of evaluation, the data obtained from lest scores should be 
supplemented by anecdotal records, examination of written and other 
original work, and the various observational techniques mentioned in 
Chapters 18 and 19. 

15. On the basts of the results achieved, make a tentative revision 
of the course of study. Notations can be made of needed changes for 
future reference. The final revision should await the time when the 
teacher has had the opportunity to know the students in the new class. 


The Block Program.—The daily schedule of activities should be 
sufficiently flexible to provide for the inclusion of unexpected topics 
which offer possibilities for valuable learning experiences. The block 
program represents a variation from the formal schedule which has 
been found to be useful in many elementary schools. The main 
features of a block program are as follows: 

Block Program ® 

The block program provides for long periods of time dining which related 
subjects may be tieated, briefly or in detail, as pupil needs indicate. 

Planning Period 

On-going activities may be surveyed and plans made on paper or the 
blackboard, for carrying tluough old and new problems. Plans for activities 
on which groups or individuals are to work while the teacher is occupied with 
other groups may also be recorded. The children may plan to keep records of 
room temperature, collect pictuics, illusti'atc topics, construct models in rela¬ 
tion to planned work, practice reading, writing, and number skills. 

Since the primary children are in the process of making many new 
adjustments, plans especially for them should include. Ways to move around 
and get materials without disturbing others, reminders to talk quietly in 
consideration of others, ways to share, and procedures for asking help from 
older persons. 

Upper grades may have special responsibilities to help younger children 
by setting an example and giving courteous aid when necessary. They may 
also plan and assume responsibility for daily activities, the physical education 
period, or the lunch hour. A teacher may guide the planning toward work 
in social studies, language ait.s, or any area where enthusiasm i.s high and new 

^Better Schools for Kattsns Children, A Handbook for Teachers. Issued by 
Adel F Tlirockmartoii, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Topeka, Kansas, 
July, 1949, pp 39-42. 
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ideas liave evolved since the day before. In these groups boys and girls show 
much originality and their discussions give them strong purpose for the day’s 
work. 

Block Program for Elementaiy School 
Schedule for Grades 1-2-3 
Teaching-Leaenino Experientces 

Periods Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thuisday Friday 

9 ;00- 9:15 Exchange of greetings; disposal of wraps ; news and interesting 

experiences; care of room; songs; and announcements 

9:15-10:15 Social Studies Area 

Planning for the day.* Units of work from the social content 
area which combine subject matter in history, geography, 
and science with leading, discussion, and many types o[ 
firsthand experiences 

10 :15-10 ;30 Rest, recreation, supervised play, attention to health habits 
10 :30-ll ;30 Reading Groups 

Supervised individual reading; remedial work with indi¬ 
viduals and small groups, drill on basic skills, library books, 
Use of basic and supplementary readers 
11:30-12:00 Language Arts 

Oral and written expression; speech correction; spelling; 
handwi iting 

12.00- 1:00 Noon intermission—directed playground activities 
1:00- 1:30 Music 

Rhythms; poetry appreciation; story telling; dramatization 

1 ;30- 2 00 Arithmetic 

Problem solving, diill on fundamental skill; emphasis upon 
understanding number concepts and application to daily living 
and other school activities. Informal arithmetic only in first 
grade 

2 ;00- 2:30 Recreation, health guidance 

2:30- 3:30 Guidance in free reading; remedial instruction; creative ex¬ 
pression; demonstration; oral language activities; art; evalu¬ 
ation of the day’s work 

Schedule for Grades 4-5-6 
Teaching-Learning Experiences 

Periods Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
9:00- 9:15 Miscellaneous duties—announcements, attendance, care of room 
and equipment, special activities 

‘ Pupils and teacher together should plan the work of each period so that each 
child understands a reason for what he is to do. 
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9 .‘lS-10;lS Social Studies Area 

Planning for the day.! Discussion of mutual problems. 
Units of work in history, geography, science. Reading from 
textbooks, and supplementary materials. Introduction to use 
reference books. Use of visual aids 
10•15-10:45 Recreation; safety education; health education 

10 ■45-12:00 Language Arts 

Oral and written expression, spelling, handwriting 
Group and individual work upon basic skills 

12:00- 1:00 Noon intermission 
1 ;00- 1:4Q Mathematics 

Understanding new arithmetic processe.s; practical applica- 
tiotr of arithmetic concepts; drill upon skills; problem solving 

1 40- 2:30 Reading 

Introduction to literature; reading for fun; library period; 
reading activities for individuals and small groups 
2:30- 3:00 Safety education; guidance in health; recreation 
3:00- 4:00 Appreciation 

Music, vocal and rnstrumental, fine arts; crafts; exhrbrts; 
demonstrations; reports; stories; dramatizations; summary 
and evaluation 

Schedule for Grades 7-8 
Teaciiing-Lkarning Lxpi'riences 

Periods Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Pupil-teacher planning of day’s work.* 

9 '00-10:00 Literature 

Reading activities for groups and individuals. Special assi.st- 
ance to remedial cases. Use of library. Introduction to 
reading materials of all types 

10'00-10:45 Health and physical education; safety; physiology; personal 
hygiene; recreation 
10:45-12:00 Social Studies Area 

PJistory, geograpliy, science, citizenship, international rela¬ 
tions 

12:00- 1 ;00 Noon inlcnnission 
1:00- 1.40 Mathematics 

t Pupils and teachers together should plan the work of each period. The teacher 
should determine whether planning by periods or for the whole day gets tbc best 
results. 

* done for the day or for a longer period. If children in these grades 

nave had practice in planning, they will be ready to plan for larger blocks of time. 
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1 ;40- 2 'SO Language Arts 

Oral and written expression, discussions; compositions, re¬ 
ports, spelling, speech correction 

2 ;30- 2 ;45 Recreation 
2;4S- 4:00 Appreciation 

Music, vocal and instrumental; fine aits; crafts, assemblies, 
leports, demonstrations, evaluation of work 

Schedule for Grades 1-8 

(Particularly recommended for one-teacher school) 
Teaching-Learning Experiences 

Periods Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
9:00- 9:15 Prepaiing for the day.* Health, disposal of wraps, exchange 
of news, care of room, songs, announcements 
9:15-10:15 Reading 

Group reading, individual aid, remedial work, work-type 
activities and drill on basic skills, libiary books, and supple¬ 
mentary reade is, science. (Supplementary reading in grades 
1-4) 

10:15-10:45 Plealth education, safety, personal hygiene, and recreation 
10:45-12,00 Social Studies Area 

Planning period. Development of study units from areas of 
geography, history, government, Kansas history, science, and 
international lelations 
12 -00- 1 -00 Noon intermission 
1:00- 1:40 Mathematics 

Work-type activities to develop meanings. Drill upon funda¬ 
mentals 

1:40- 2:30 Language Arts 

Usage, composition, oral expression, writing and spelling 
2:30- 2:45 Planned recreation 
2:45- 4:00 Appreciation 

Reading for fun, music, art, stories, dramatizations, oral 
language activities, exhibits, experiments, reports. Evalua¬ 
tion of day's work 

4. The Selection of Instructional Materials 

In the modern elementary school the curriculum consists of a great 
variety of learning materials. One of the resources of learning ex- 


* Pupils and teachers together should plan the work of each period. The teacher 
should determine whether planning by periods or for the whole day gets the best 
results. Plans should be written and an evaluation made before children go home. 
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periences is represented by printed materials in the form of textbooks, 
supplementary boolrs, pamphlets, magazines, and newspapers. Ele¬ 
mentary school pupils should be taught to use these materials effec¬ 
tively. Ecjually important is the establishment of strong interests in 
reading these materials. The acquisition of these interests is largely 
dependent upon the intelligent selection and effective presentation of 
reading materials by the teacher. It is essential, therefore, that the 
teacher be familiar with the available reading materials which are 
suitable for children of her age group. In some schools, the teacher 
is provided with suggested lists of books, from which she may select 
those which appear to be most appropriate in terms of the concerns 
and needs of her class. Intelligent decisions by the teacher in regard 
to reading materials for use in her class demand an understanding of 
the relative values of these materials. A knowledge of the criteria 
for evaluating the materials and the best procedures for selecting the 
materials is also essential. 

Overemphasis Upon Textbooks.—The unfortunate effects of 
overdependence upon textbooks are numerous and far-reaching. 
Most important of all, the reciting of words is considered as the index 
of understanding. It results in temporary, superficial results instead 
of permanent mastery. It is a deadening procedure devoid of intei'est 
for the great majority of pupils. It robs most school subjects of their 
richness and value. It does not result in abilities to apply the subject 
to a variety of life situations. It does not encourage the teacher 
constantly to learn more about her subject and to plan better methods 
of teaching. It encourages verbalism—the learning of words without 
understanding—and finally it results in concentration upon informa- 
lion and the neglect of ideals, attitudes, interests, concepts, and tastes 
as objectives of learning. 

In addition to these limitations, dependence upon one textbook 
possesses other dangers. The course of study is then limited largely 
to one author’s theory of education and his abilities to devise effective 
learning materials. The class and the teacher are committed to the 
author’s emphasis, improper or otherwise. They are also dependent 
upon various divisions or types of material in the subject as well a.^^ 
the author’s ideas of the selection and arrangement of materials re¬ 
gardless of the needs, backgrounds, and interest of the pupils of a given 
class or the needs of a given community. 

Textbooks are restricted not only in point of view but also in scope. 
Because of price limitations they are small, condensed, and hence too 
often artificial and uninteresting. This is especially unfortunate in 
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history, the sciences, and the social studies, where it is better to assign 
twenty or thirty pages a day of interesting material than four or five 
pages of Jiiaterial written in the encyclopedia style. Textbooks are 
also written so as to be “teachable” by mediocre teachers rather than 
to exercise the full powers of superior teachers and are hence not of 
the highest type of learning materials. They are frequently censored, 
distorted, and incomplete so that they will not offend ignorant or 
selfish groups of laymen who would prevent their use in the schools, 
Furthermore, textbooks get out of date in a few years and are com.' 
monly used for five to ten years after they should have been discarded. 

Values of Textbooks.—Textbooks are not without values. Many 
teachers would be practically helpless without textbooks, particularly 
beginning teachers and older ones whose knowledge of the subject is 
no longer adequate to the needs of modern life. The experienced 
teacher of good preparation and superior abilities may employ the 
textbook to advantage along with other aids—supplementary readings, 
discussions, and visual and auditory aids. This is particularly true 
if a very superior textbook is employed. 

Among the more important values of the textbook the following 
may be mentioned: 

1. It furnishes an outline which the teacher may use in planning the 
woi'k of the semester or the year. 

2. It brings together in one volume a great deal of the more impor¬ 
tant information in a given field. 

3. It usually contains some serviceable teaching aids, such as pic¬ 
tures, charts, diagrams, questions, problems, maps, summaries, 
outlines, headings, exercises, and table of contents. 

4. It serves as a permanent record for future exercises later in the 
course, e.g., reviews. 

5. It saves the teacher much time in presenting material or finding 
material for students to read in the library. 

6 . It enables the learner to take home with him in convenient form 
some of the more important materials for study. 

7. It facilitates the making of assignments—though often assign¬ 
ments of inferior grade. 

8 . It provides a uniformity in the learning materials of pupils which 
is desirable to some degree, particularly for the pm poses of class 
discussion and testing. 

9. It provides a logical organization, though by so doing it deprives 
the learner of the responsibility for organizing and hence of the 
educational training involved. 

10. It relieves the teacher of responsibility for evaluating much of 
the material of the course; more time is thus made available in 
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class for discussions, explanations, assignments, the use of visual 
aids, and other activities. 

11, It unifies the study of the class around a definite specific topic. 

12. It avoids the confusion which may result from the attempts of 
pupils to organize a mass of facts from various sources. 


Using the Textbook.—Many suggestions for the effective use of 
textbooks may be drawn from the foregoing list of values. Among 
the more important suggestions are the following; 

1. Select the best available textbook. (See later pages for sugges¬ 
tions on selecting textbooks.) 

2. Supplement its use loy discussions, collateral readings, and pupil 
activities of a wide variety. 

3. Avoid “recitation” of textual materials. Make assignments which 
call for understanding, evaluation, criticism, interpretation, appli¬ 
cation, and supplementation. 

4. Teach pupils how to read the textbook critically and undcrstand- 
ingly. 

5. Teach pupils how to use the various aids included in the textbook, 
e.g., the table of contents, the index, marginal and other headings, 
study questions, visual material, etc. 

6 . Avoid asking pupils to recite details. Instead call for main 
thoughts, applications, and the like. 

7. In some clas.ses, particularly in history, an introductory survey or 
rapid reading of the text is useful, to be followed by a more thor¬ 
ough, slower study of the text and collateral material. 

8 . Adapt the textbook and other materials to the Individual and to 
the various levels of ability of the class. 


There are certain practices in the use of textbooks which should 
be avoided in classes in history, the sciences, the social studies, and 
other content subjects. The one-book teacher in these subjects can¬ 
not possibly be a superior teacher. By relying exclusively upon one 
textbook, she is failing to train pupils in the skills of comparison and 
of synthesis of materials frojn more than one source. The students 
will also lack training In library skills and habits and other important 
educational results which will remain long after most of the textbook 
content has been forgotten. The citizen of tomorrow must read 
current materials not only in books but in periodicals and newspapers 
and must know where to look for and how to interpret such materials. 

The teacher in the content subjects should avoid overemphasis upon 
“recitation” of textbook materials. She should instead encourage the 
organization of material from textbooks and other sources around 
problems and questions, particularly those of current importance and 
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interest. She should avoid using too much of the class period for oral 
testing over the textbook material and instead leave the majority of 
the time for socialized discussions, telling by the teacher, pupil reports, 
supervised study, and other effective learning activities. 

In all subjects the teacher should subordinate “textbook covering” 
to efforts to achieve the objectives of the course in terms of learning 
or child growth. She should not make the error of having pupils 
“learn” the textbook, trusting thereby to achieve the objectives. Shp, 
should at all times keep in mind that the textbook is not the course 
itself but only one valuable instrument for teaching and that it must 
be used intelligently. It must also be supplemented daily by one or 
more of a wide variety of teaching and learning materials and devices. 


Selection of Textbooks.—While theoretically the classroom 
teacher makes the course of study for the subjects she leaches, in many 
instances her principal role in making the course consists of selecting 
the textbook. Once the textbook is selected the general pattern of the 
course is determined, at least to the extent that the textbook is empha¬ 
sized. This is true whether the textbook is the student’s only aid or 
is used as a reference book along with other textbooks, references, 
and collateral readings or is supplemented with workbooks, field trips, 
visual aids, and other instructional materials and methods. 

Because of the degree to which the textbook determines or con¬ 
stitutes the course of study, great care and intelligence should be 
exercised in selecting it. On the basis of replies to a questionnaire 
sent to 465 teachers in regard to the criteria which should be used 
in selecting elementary school textbooks, Underwood ® compiled the 
following list: 


I. Author 


1. Training 

2. Experience 

3. Can write for children 

4. Reputation 

5. Authority in field 

6 . Familiarity with scientific inves¬ 
tigations 


7. Participation in scientific inves¬ 
tigations 

8 . Previous publications 

9. Present activity 

10. Unclassified 


11. Content and Organization 

1. In harmony with educational aims 4. Consistent point of view 

2 . Teachable organization 5. Adequately covered field 

3. Scientific basis for 6 . Modern character of situations 

•’Willis 0. Underwood, The Analysis and Selection of Elementary School Text¬ 
books, unpublished thesis—University of Colorado Library, pp. 4S-47. 
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7 . Balance of content 

S. Accmacy 

9 PsychoioS^^^^ appioach (picsent 
concepts of learning) 

10. Organized around large tlieme.s 

11. Tested in classroom 

12. Correlated with other subjects 

13. Meet needs of pupils 

14. Meet needs of community (.social 
aspect) 

15. Unity of material 

16. Sequence of material (sound) 

17. Adaptation to specific needs 

18. Adaptability to needs of schools 

19. Suitable to both rural and graded 
school 

20. Material addressed to pupils 
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21. Develop proper attitudes, habits, 
skills 

22. Obsolete topics eliminated 

23. Material not biased 

24. Possible omission of material 
without destroying sequence 

25. Organized within .selections 

26. Material suited to age of child 

27. Length of stories, units, etc. 

28 Adaptable to Mastery-unit tech¬ 
nique 

29. Adequate details 

.30- Ideals of high grade human living 

31. Vision of man’s relation to his 
environment 

32. Correct standaids and ideals in 
use of English 


III. VOCADULARY AND RnADAniI.ITY 


1 Controlled vocabulaiy (word 
lists) 

2. Concepts on level of child 

3. Technical words defined before 
used 

4 Style clear and lucid 


5. Good sentence structure 
6 Provision for vocabulary enrich¬ 
ment 

7. Not too many new words intio- 
duced per assignment 


IV. Method and Motivation 


1. Interesting material 

2. Introductions, previews, questions 

3. Activity programs 

4. Standards and self-appraisals 

5 Emphasis on thinking-creative 
work 

6 . Well illustrated 

7. Rich and varied e.\pericnces 


8 Develop permanent interest in 
reading 

9 Provision for supervised study 

10. Flexibility of method 

11. Sincerity of approach 

12. Develop general principles 

13. Apply general principles 


V. Teactiing and Study Aids 


1. Teachers’ manuals and guides, etc. 

2. Tests to accompany book 

3. Testing program within book 
(norms) 

4. Workbook to accompany book 

5. Index 


6. Appendix 

7. Glossary 

8. Table of contents 

9. Piefacc 

10. Summarie.s 

11. Marginal notes 
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12. References 

13. Title page 

14. Charts, maps, tables, statistics 

15. Pronunciation aids 

16. Reviews (simple and cumulative) 

17. Remedial material 

18. Examples and explanations 
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19. Provision for individual differ- 
ences 

20 . Questions, exercises and drills 

21. Norms to recognize ability gioup- 
ings 

22 . Adequate accompanying forms 

23. Biography 


VI. Mechanical Makeup 


1. Print (type) 

2. Spacing of words and letters 

3. Paper 

4. Width of margins 

5. Binding 

6 . Shape 

7. Washable backs 

8 . Attractiveness and color of book 


9. Weight of book 

10. Durability 

11. Length of line 

12. Paragrapliing 

13. Open, block page (page arrange¬ 
ment) 

14. Size of book 


Vll. Miscellaneous 


1. Copyright date 

2. Students’ opinions 

3. Price 

4. Demands of economy 

5. Number of pages in relation to 
cost 

6 . Exchange value 

7. Fit couise of study 

8 . Publisher 


9. Availability of book 

10 . Opinions of otlieis (number of 
adoptions) 

11. Special features 

12. Series in which book belongs 

13. General merit 

14. Type of book 

15. Demands of teachers foi certain 
changes 


Textbook Improvement—There is strong evidence that textbook 
jiublishers are becoming increasingly aware of the need for better text¬ 
books. Some of the aims of the publishers for improvement of text¬ 
books are as follows: 

1 . To print more vigorous and vital texts of greater human interest, 
permitting more illustration and graphical explanations 

2. To present greater resources of materials in the way ol type, 
paper, illustration, binding, etc. 

3. To use seveial different printing processes 

4. To promote a greater use of color 

5. To present more beautiful bindings ’’ 

’ W. A. Kittredge, "Five Years’ Progress in School Book Design," Publishsn 
]Vcchh\ CXXXIX, 1937, 
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5. The Selection and Use of Workbooks and 
Supplementary Reading Materials 

The Use o£ Workbooks.—The limitations ot textbooks, of the 
number and variety of exercises provided by teachers, and of the 
quality of assignments made by teachers led to the development and 
use of workbooks. The workbook is so called because it provides 
“work” for the student to do—questions to answer, problems to solve, 
projects to undertake, drill and practice materials, tests, and remedial 
assignments. It has in recent years come to be rather widely used. 

Although controlled experimentation in the use of workbooks has 
not definitely established the degree of their value, some of the experi¬ 
ments have indicated that pupils’ performance on written tests was 
more satisfactory in classes in which workbooks were used than in 
those where they were not used. The experiments, however, throw 
little light on the matter of how much time of teachers was saved for 
other work by the use of workbooks. Most of the experiments were 
conducted years ago when the workbooks available were not generally 
of superior quality and often not coordinated with the textbook and 
other phases of the course. 

Values of Workbooks.—Among the values of the workbook the 
following may be mentioned : 

1. Provides defiuile assignment of supplementary material 

2. Makes practice and review materials readily available 

3. Provides wider variety of learning activities 

4. Supplies student with copy of assignments 

5. Provides for individual differences by. 

a. Variety of tasks for different interests 

b. Diagnostic tests—some for self-diagnosis 

c. Remedial materials keyed to diagnostic tests 

6 . Furnishes study materials for home work and study halls 

7. Saves time in class period ordinarily used in copying exercises 

8 . Provides training in self-direction and independent study 

9. Provides a simple means by which pupils can study while absent 
from school and thus make up work missed 

10. Saves time of teacher for other work 

Not all these advantages apply to all workbooks. Some workbooks 
do not possess qualities or contain materials contributing to one or 
more of the above advantages. 

It should be evident that the workbook does not relieve the teacher 
of the responsibility of planning the daily work, including use of the 
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workbook. She must plan to use the workbook as a supplement to 
the textbook, coordinating the two. She must plan assignments in 
advance in terms of differences among the learners in ability, interest, 
and need. Most workbooks should not be followed closely. The 
teacher will uncpiestionably lack skill at first in the use of the work¬ 
book. Skill will have to be developed through study and experience. 

Weaknesses and Dangers—The lack of positive experimental 
results markedly favorable to the use of the workbook is indicative of 
the limitations inherent in their use. The following limitations should 
be recognized and kept to a minimum by careful planning: 

1. Lack of coordination with the textbook 

2. Some material not adapted to interests or abilities of class with 
which workbook is used 

3. Materials not well graded 

4. Failure of some materials to contribute much to the objectives of 
the course (“busy-work,” blank-filling, petty questions, etc ) 

5. Lack of sufficient choice in the references to books and periodicals 
to take care of lack of library materials in the local school 

6 . Failure to provide materials especially for bright pupils and for 
slow or dull pupils 

7. Abuses in use of workbooks: 

a. Lack of careful planning by teacher 

b. Acceptance as self-teaching devices 

c. Lack of adaptation and correlation with course 

d. Overemphasis upon nonessential outcomes 

Criteria for Judging and Selecting Workbooks.—In selecting 
workbooks for use m elementary school classes the following criteria 
sliould be kept in mind; 

1. The workbook should be used as a supplement to and not as a sub¬ 
stitute for the textbook. 

2. The workbook should provide amply for reading of references on 
each of the topics and units. 

3. The readings, problems, exercises, and other materials should be 
systematically correlated with the textbook and should supplement 
it intelligently. For this purpose a workljook especially con¬ 
structed for use with the adopted textbook is preferable. 

4. The vocabulary and style of writing of the workbook and the ref¬ 
erences included in it should be appropriate for the pupils who 
will use it. 

5. The learning activities included should be adapted to the interests, 
the abilities, and the previous background of the students. 

6 . The learning activities should include some adapted to the inter¬ 
ests and abilities of weaker students and some which are appro- 
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priate for the abler ones. Variation in interests should be pro¬ 
vided for. 

^ The learning activities should be appropriately distributed with 
respect to the different objectives of the course, including ideals, 
attitudes, interests, and tastes as well as information and skills. 

8 . Thei-e should be ample provision for diagnostic checking on pos¬ 
sible failure of individual pupils in any of the more important out¬ 
comes of the course. 

9. There should be optional material (in most subjects) for drill 
upon weak iioints of individual pupils as discovered by the diag¬ 
nostic devices. 

10. If checking or grading by the teacher is contemplated, it should 
be provided for in such a way as to be economical of the teacher’s 
time. 

11. The learning activities should for the most part be self-explana¬ 
tory or sufficiently explained to require a minimum of explana¬ 
tion by the teacher. 

12. There should be some “shutoff” device to avoid the continuance 
of study and learning activities far beyond the point of adequate 
learning. 

13. The contents should be in attiactivc form, 

14. The workbook should be mechanically sound, that is, 

a. Sufficiently well liouncl to last through the course. 

b. Printed in a type size appropriate for its users, 

15. Where materials arc to be handed in or checked by the teacher, 
the pages involved shordcl he readily detachable and should pro¬ 
vide a blank for the student’s name. 

Elementary School Library.—One of the most significant de¬ 
velopments in elementary education within recent years has been the 
development of the school library. The need for adequate libraries 
for high schools was recognized many years ago. In the case of high 
schools, considerable impetus was given by accrediting agencies. 
In elementary schools the development has been largely the result of 
the recognition by teachers of the need for enriching the school and 
other life experiences of the elementary school pupil. In the better 
elementary schools of today the school library is considered one of the 
main resources in the education of pupils. 

The classroom teacher in one of those schools has the opportunity 
and responsibility of recommending IBooks for the use of her class. 
She may wish also to supplement the central library collection with 
books for her classroom library. Thus it is essential that the ele¬ 
mentary teacher know the boohs which are available for children and 
formulate methods for their wide and intelligent use. 
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Many schools make booklists available to teachers. These lists 
can be supplemented by those from book publishers, and book sections 
of magazines and newspapers. 

Numbers of interesting and valuable children’s books are available 
for use in elementary schools. Many of these books can be used to 
supplement textbooks in the content subjects; however, they have 
important values other than merely supplementing textbooks. Be¬ 
cause of their wide variety and interesting style, these books can serve 
to broaden and enrich children’s experiences. New interests may be 
developed and old ones reinforced by wide reading of properly cho.sen 
books. The teacher’s efforts in stimulating and guiding her pupils 
is a rich and rewarding activity. Some of the methods which teachers 
have found useful in stimulating and extending children’s interests 
in books are as follows : 

1. Arranging book displays 

2. Making trips with children (beginning in third grade) to public 
libraries 

3. Discussing favorite books of individual pupils with class 

4. Organizing informal book clubs in class 

5. Having book talks by persons interested in children’s books 

6 . Having class illustrate aud dramatize stories in books 

7. Discussing stories in class 

8 . Making scrapbooks of favorite books 

The teacher can obtain information in regard to children’s books by 
reading the reviews in such publications as : 

The Booklist published regularly by the American Library Associa¬ 
tion 

Childhood Education 

Saturday Review o f Literature 

Books as Collateral and Supplementary Reading.—Since moat 
textbooks contain only a limited amount of material, highly con¬ 
densed, there is a need for additional reading materials, especially in 
the content subjects. Among the most important types are the fol¬ 
lowing : 

1. Materials which develop more intensively and thoroughly one or 
more phases or units briefly treated in the textbook 

2, Materials relating to topics omitted from the textbook which the 
teacher may think best to assign to one or more of the students 

3, Materials which differ in point of view from those in the textbook 

4. Materials written in a different and perhaps more interesting or 
attractive style 
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While it is frequently useful to assign collateral readings in other 
textbooks, they are usually not sufficient. Supplementary readings 
are also needed. Supplementary readings are materials which fall 
into the first three categories mentioned above—materials which do 
not merely parallel the textbook but extend beyond its scope They 
treat topics much more intensively and in much more detail than the 
textbook. They may contain materials which relate to topics perhaps 
not even mentioned in the textbook. 

Using Collateral Readings—Among the ways in which collateral 
readings may be used to advantage are the following; 

1. The class may be given definite assignments by title and page for 
which all are to be held responsible. This is simply an extension 
of textbook teaching but is often useful in widening the scope of 
material and in introducing new or different viewpoints or treat¬ 
ments. 

2. The class may be given, from time to time, a list 0 f supplementary 
materials from which they may select what they wish, being re¬ 
sponsible not for pages but for the mastery of topics, problems, 
or questions. This plan is very much to be commended in in¬ 
stances where the subject is of sufficient interest to insure that a 
considerable portion of the class will .search in the extra-text 
materials. The value of the contribution of material not found 
by others and the pride engenclei'ed in the contributor add greatly 
to the interest and life of the class. 

3. Individual reports should be used much more widely than is com¬ 
monly done. In this fashion the brighter individuals may be given 
additional opportunity, and often the uninterested student may 
be roused to take interest in the work if an assignment of a par¬ 
ticularly attractive type is given to him. 

4. Collateral reading may be employed in planning flexible or differ¬ 
entiated assignments. 

5. Where the problem or project method of teaching is employed, 
collateral reading in connection with the problem or project is not 
only desirable but essential. 

Magazines and Newspapers—There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that children in the upper elementary grades read magazines 
and certain sections of newspapers. Among the most popular maga¬ 
zines are: American Boy, Boy’s Life, American Girl, Young America^ 
and Popular Mechanics. These should he made available to pupils in 
each school. The stories and articles may serve as a point of departure 
for certain units of instruction or other class activities. Some of the 
materials in magazines and newspapers may serve as sources of in- 
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formation for pupils who are studying problems of present-day life, 
In the use of these materials in the classroom, the basis of discriminat¬ 
ing reading may be established. Perhaps if teachers and parents, who 
object to children reading only the comic and sport pages, would 
devote some time to guiding children’s reading, the children would 
acquire broader interests in their newspaper reading, 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1 . What factors should be considered by a teacher in the selection of 
learning activities for a given age group of children? 

2. Pormulate a list of objectives which should serve as guideposts in 
the construction of a course of study. 

3. How may the classroom teacher assist in the selection of textbooks? 

4. What supplementary materials may be used to supplement textbooks 
in the grade you plan to teach ? 

5. What changes in the use of textbooks have resulted from changes in 
classroom methods and curricular reorganization? 

6 . Select the three criteria which are of the greatest importance in select¬ 
ing a textbook. Justify your selection. 

7. Evaluate two standard textbooks of recent publication upon the basis 
of the suggested criteria, 

8 . Outline a plan for the effective use of textbooks in one of the .subjects 
you plan to teach. 

9. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of free textbooks, 

10. What factors should be considered by the teacher in making a deci¬ 
sion to use a workbook in her course? 



chapter 16 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO LEARNING 

The building of accurate concepts is essential to learning Unless 
the learner can associate the written or spoken word with some past 
or piesent experience, the resulting concept most likely will be vague 
and meaningless. The effective use of books is dependent upon numer¬ 
ous rich and meaningful experiences of elementary school children in 
their natural and social environment. The multiple approach through 
ear, eye, and touch contributes to more effective initial learning and 
greater retention. 

In order to assist pupils in acquiring an experiential background 
for reading and vocabulary, elementary school teachers utilize many 
types of audio-visual aids. Recent research reveals that, with the 
exception of films, more extensive use of audio-visual aids is made 
in the elementary school than in either the high school or college. 

In many elementary schools objects are brought into the classroom, 
Identified, and used. Elementary science laboratories have been estab¬ 
lished. Dramatizations and construction projects represent important 
pupil activities. Firsthand acquaintance with the children’s imme¬ 
diate environment is acquired by observing individuals at work, 
talking with the postman and fireman, and by making trips to gardens, 
parks, and stores. 

While firsthand experiences provide, no doubt, the soundest 
foundation for learning, the practical limitations upon the scope and 
variety of these experiences make it necessary for the teacher to utilize 
many audio-visual aids in the classroom. Fortunately there are many 
valuable and inexpensive aids available for classroom instruction 

j 

1. Visual Aids and Their Value 

The most notable contribution of science to the development of 
visual aids has been the motion picture. As a result of its spectacular 
characteristics and wide general acceptance, it has been considered as 
synonymous with visual education This, however, is an erroneous 
conception, as there are various lype.s of vi.sual aids, each posse.ssing 
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its own distinctive value. Among the most readily available and 
usable are; 

1. Projected pictures 

a. Films 

b. Film strips 

c. Opaque projections 

d. Slides 

2, Unprojected pictures 

a. Photographs, prints, paintings 

b. Textbook illustrations 

c. Pictorial pamphlets 

d. Postage stamps 

e. Stereographs 

3. Graphic materials 

a. Cartoons 

b. Charts 

c. Diagrams 

d. Graphs 

e. Maps and globes 

f. Posters 

4, Objects, models, and specimens 

a. Biological specimens 

b. Dioramas 

c. Working models 

d. Museums 

On the basis of results obtained by the use of visual aids in class¬ 
rooms over a considerable number of years, sufficient evidence is 
available to reveal clearly their effectiveness in teaching. This con¬ 
clusion is supported by the findings of educational experimentation. 
Among the values of visual aids revealed by educational research and 
actual classroom use, the following appear to be the most significant. 
Not all of them are eciually applicable to all types of aids. 

Arousing Pupil Interest—Reference has been made in the pre¬ 
ceding section of this chapter to the technical difficulties which 
students encounter in making verbal experience meaningful. Another 
obstacle to effective learning is the student's attitude toward certain 
materials of instruction. A literary classic as presented in a printed 
volume may be very unimpressive or even forbidding to a pupil. A 
good screen version of the classic is likely not only to contribute to 
understanding and retention but also to arouse a compelling desire to 
read the book. 
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Supplementing Knowledge Obtained from Other Sources.— 
Knowledge for its own sake is unimportant. As the basis of sound 
judgment and appreciation it is fundamental. To be well informed is 
to possess the first essential of effective, intelligent action. Visual 
aids not only enable the student to see information from books in a 
new light, but they also add to his fund of knowledge and thus help 
him to see the facts gleaned from textbooks in their proper relation¬ 
ships. 

Enlarging the Environment of the Individual—By the proper 
use of visual aids, a student may live realistically and vicariously in 
environments remote in time and space from his immediate surround¬ 
ings. The Congo River may appear to a pupil as only a crooked line 
on a map. A motion picture makes him realize that it is a surging 
turbulent stream and thus furnishes such a background of imagery 
that rivers on maps are no longer mere verbal or diagrammatic 
abstractions. In history, films portraying the struggles of our fore¬ 
fathers in establishing this nation give the student a vivid under¬ 
standing of early American history which cannot be gained from 
verbal descriptions. 

Promoting of Intellectual Curiosity.—^A well-chosen photograph 
or film of a scene of historical significance is most likely to arouse an 
interest in the study of the event. Pictures of places of geographical 
interest serve to promote the reading of books on the subject or to 
create a desire to visit the place. The curiosity aroused in a schonl 
boy by a photograph in a geography textbook may become the source 
of his interest in the people of another country. It is far from the 
truth that children’s interests are necessarily limited to their imme¬ 
diate environment. While students should be interested in living 
conditions in their immediate neighborhoods, it is likewise important 
for them to have a desire to know how people live in other parts of 
the world. 

Contributing to Greater Acquisition and Longer Retention of 
Learning—The intensity and accuracy of impressions received 
through the eye are conducive to more lasting imagery. Basing his 
statement on results of an experimental investigation of the com¬ 
parative effectiveness of pictorial teaching aids in safety education, 
Goodman makes the following generalization; ^ “The investigation 

^ David J. Goodman, “Comparative Effectiveness of Pictorial Teacliing Aids,” 
Jounwl of Expcritnenlal Education, XII, 20-25. 
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offers additional research [indicating] that all the pictorial media 
[in this investigation, the media consisted of sound film slides and 
silent film slides] aid materially in the learning process for both 
immediate and delayed recall, and for groups of both high and low 
I.Q.” The relative effectiveness of concrete experience as compared 
to verbal instruction is dependent upon the nature of the instruction 
and the student's previous experience with the visual aids used in 
instruction. 


Economy in Time in Instruction.—A concept of an object or a 
process can be established through the eye in a small fraction of the 
time required to read a description of it. During the second World 
War it was necessary to provide maximum training in minimum time 
for millions of members of the armed forces and workers in war 
industries. To achieve this objective, films were utilized on an un¬ 
precedented scale. Estimates" of the amount of time saved in the 
training of technicians for war plants and the military forces range 
from 25 to 75 per cent, Careful selection of visual teaching materials 
in terms of the desired outcomes and effective procedures in their use 
may make similar savings possible in classroom situations. In a sum¬ 
mary statement of research in visual education Dale ® states, “More 
than fifty such experiments (of varying scientific exactitude) offered 
the almost unanimous conclusion that films conveyed information in 
ten to twenty per cent less time than usually required by other 
methods.” 


Use in Fostering Favorable Attitudes for Learning_Novelty 

and variety may be introduced into classroom situations by means 
of visual aids. Monotony promotes boredom, which is detrimental 
to the formation of favorable attitudes toward learning activities. 
While entertainment is seldom the main outcome to be sought in 
the presentation of visual aids, joyous attitudes are desirable con¬ 
comitants of any educational activity. The humor of exaggeration, 
present in some educational films, serves a useful purpose, A recent 
film on safety education for schools utilized humor in an effective 
manner by portraying tire harrowing experiences of a simpleton who 
disregarded traffic signals, placed ladders at improper angles from 
buildings, and failed to observe open manholes in sidewalks. 


-See report of Commission on Motion Pictures m Education of tlie American 
Council on Education in Motion Pictures for Postwar Ediicatlou, VUI, 3. 

•'> Edgar Dale, "The Real Film Problem,” Ohio Stale University News Letter, 
X, 1-4. 
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2. Determining What Aids to Use 

When it appears that some type of visual aid will serve a useful 
purpose in a particular classroom situation, the teacher is required 
to make a decision in regard to what type of aid to use. The type 
most suitable in a given situation is dependent upon several factors. 
The standards for selection of a particular visual aid are more spe¬ 
cific. They will be considered later in this chapter in the discussion 
of each visual aid. Among the factors which should be considered 
in selection of the type of visual aid are . 

1. The degree to which the type of aid is adapted to the objectives 
and problems of the course. For example, if the desired outcome 
is the understanding of a process involving motion, the motion 
picture is particularly suitable; in the physical sciences demon¬ 
strations of the action of objects or materials are valuable; in 
biology, field trips for the purpose of observing and studying 
animals and plants in their natural habitat are important; maps 
and globes assist in the formation of accurate concepts of the 
relationships of places. 

2. The relative effectiveness of the available types of aids. A con¬ 
siderable amount of educational research has been devoted to the 
relative values of different types of visual aids. The evidence 
is clear that different types of aids serve different purposes. In 
many instances the decision in regard to what aid to use is not 
in terms of the relative superiority of one aid over another, but 
rather of what combination of aids is the most desirable. 

3. Proper balance and variety of aids. Not all types of visual aids 
are equally effective in different types of classroom activities. 
For example, stereograph views are well adapted for individual 
pupil study, whereas projected pictures are appropriate for group 
activity. The interests of an individual pupil may be more ade¬ 
quately served by a variety of aids than by a single one. A model 
may arouse the interest of one pupil, while the dramatic quality 
of a film may make a strong appeal to another. The selection of 
aids should be made on an objective basis, thereby avoiding over¬ 
emphasis upon those types which may have a particular fascina¬ 
tion for the teacher or for a small number of the members 0 f the 
class. 

4. The extent to which the type of aid is adaptable to the pupil's 
mental abilities. Visual aids and other teaching materials appro¬ 
priate for one group of students may appear to be “kid stuff” to 
another group. 

5. Availability and cost of aids and time required for presentation- 
in the classroom. 
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6. If the visual aid has been used previously by the teacher, the 
evaluation he and Ins students have made of it In an increasing 
number of schools, the expert opinion of the director of visual 
education is available to teachers. 

3. Using Projected Pictures 

Selection of Films.—A considerable amount of educational re¬ 
search has been devoted to the relative effectiveness of the various 
types of films. A much-debated issue in visual education circles has 
been that of the value of sound versus silent film. On the basis of 
the results of experimentation the sound film has its adherents, 
while the silent film advocates are equally enthusiastic. The fact is 
that the evidence is inconclusive in regard to the relative effectiveness 
of otherwise identical sound and silent films. 

The really crucial issue involved in the selection of a film for class¬ 
room use is the purpose to be served by the film. Important con¬ 
siderations in the selection of films include the following: 

1. Availability of the film (possibility of obtaining the film when 
needed) 

2. Mechanical and technical quality of the film 

3. Possibilities of correlating film with the topic being studied 

4. Appropriateness of film to mental and social maturity of the 
pupils 

5. Distinctive contribution to be made by the use of the film, e.g,, 
motivation, providing information, culminating activity 

6. Opportunities for follow-up procedures 

Use of Films—Proper utilization of films for classroom purposes 
is dependent upon an understanding of their role as supplementary 
teaching aids. They are not designed to replace books or the teacher. 
They cannot serve all the purposes of instruction. In fact, except in 
cases where an understanding of processes is involved, films may 
be inferior to other types of visual aids, such as film strips. Good 
teaching- techniques based upon sound educational principles are as 
essential in the use of films as of any other type of instructional 
materials. 

The effective use of films requires careful planning, not only in 
terms of the outcomes sought but also in regard to the proper facili¬ 
ties. The excessive and indiscriminate use of films hinders rather 
than promotes the learning process. 

After the film has been selected upon the basis of the foregoing 
criteria, the teacher should plan a definite procedure for the teaching 
of the film. The following steps may be suggestive; 
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1. The teacher should preview the film for the purpose of becoraiug 
familiar with its content and organization. 

2. The teacher should prepare a brief list of the main features of the 
films which are emphasized in the lesson. 

3. The pupils should be given an assignment which includes : 

a. Reading materials giving information in brief storjf form in 
regard to the general nature of the film. 

b. If a sound film is used, a list of the unfamiliar words to .study 
in order to understand the sound track. 

c. A list of questions pertaining to the main points of informa¬ 
tion included in the film. 

d. A list of suggestions to pupils in regard to what to look for 
in the film. 

4. Have the class view the entire film without interruption. 

5. Follow up the showing of the film with a class discussion of the 
main points presented in the film. 

6. Have the class read textbook and supplementary materials related 
to the subject of the film. 

7. Have individual pupils read and give reports to the class on special 
problems suggested by the film. 

8. Show the film, stopping at any time to clarify questions raised by 
the class. 

9. Give a test based upon the film, related readings, and class dis¬ 
cussion. 


Developing Motion Picture Appreciation_One of the reasons 

for incorporating motion pictures in the curriculum is to give pupils 
a basis for intelligent evaluation and appreciation of them, as was sug¬ 
gested earlier in this chapter. Pupils can be guided in foriniilating a 
set of criteria for judging motion pictures and also in applying the 
criteria to pictures they see in commercial motion picture theater.s. 
There follows a set of criteria * for judging motion pictures for use 
in schools: 


1. Entertainment value 

2. Basic theme 

3. Story 

4. Appropriateness of title 
5 Dramatic plot structure 
6. Social value 


7. Direction 

8. Characterization (acting and 
speech) 

9. Settings, costumes, makeup, 
properties 

10. Sound and musical efifects 


Film Strips.—Film strips arc also known as slide films, film rolls, 
slereopticoii films, and film slides. They are still picture.s, printed 
on short strips of standard width, noninflainmable motion picture film 

* These headings are based upon a ScJwtaslic scorecaid for laliiig photo plays. 
Rcprhitcd from Hoiu to Judge Motion Pictures by Sarah McLean Mullen Copy¬ 
right, 1936, by Scholastic Corporation. 
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and may be used in place of glass slides. They can be projected 
serially or singly, and forwaid or backward as desired. Both silent 
and sound types are available. They cost only a fraction as much as 
regular motion pictures and are convenient to handle. Another ad¬ 
vantage is that a picture can be held on the screen for any length of 
time desired and pictures previously shown can be turned to. A dis¬ 
advantage is that the pictures have to be shown in a predetermined 
order. The silent slide films possess great flexibility in teaching in 
that the teacher can emphasize certain pictures by explanations as they 
are held on the screen The sound film strips which reproduce sound 
from disc records can be run without sound in the event the teacher 
wishes to supply the explanation or have the class discuss the picture. 
Since the slide films do not move, stronger impressions can be gained 
by closer attention to details than the moving film permits. The 
projection equipment is relatively simple and inexpensive. 

Slides and Opaque Projections..—Glass slides of photographs and 
diagrams are well adapted to group instruction and small auditoriums. 
Both the slides and the necessary projection equipment are inex¬ 
pensive. The equipment is relatively simple and easy to operate. In 
comparison with film strips, glass slides are more durable and less 
likely to be damaged by heat. Another advantage of slides is that 
it is not necessary to show them in any fixed sequences. The standard 
size ^ 4") slide is large enough to give the picture the desired 

detail. However, many modern slide projectors now are made for 
2" X 2" slides. A recent innovation is the synthetic-plastic slide. In 
many high school classes, students make their own slides. 

Many slide projectors have an adjustment feature which makes it 
possible to show either slides or opaque materials. Regular opaque 
projectors are also available. By means of these projectors post¬ 
cards, materials from the pages of a textbook, or geology specimens 
can be shown on a screen. A dark room and a good screen are abso¬ 
lutely essential. Light-projected maps are also widely used. Pro¬ 
ponents of these maps claim they have much greater teaching force 
than the traditional wall map, because they can be more easily seen 
and are easier to handle than a series of wall maps. Map slides in 
color are now available. PerhajDS the most satisfactory slides are 
those prepared by experts in photographic work; however, many 
teachers add to their list of slides by having students assist in making 
them. 

Like other visual aids, slides should be selected carefully for class- 
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room use. Among the criteria for selection are relevancy, technical 
quality, maturity of pupils, and contribution to the work at hand. 


4. Using Unprojected Pictures 

Flat Pictures.—Unprojected pictures are often referred to as 
“flat” pictures or merely as “pictures.” The various kinds of unpro¬ 
jected pictures include actual photographs, prints, paintings, murals, 
and illustrations in textbooks, magazines, and other publications. 
They can be obtained from photographers, school supply companies, 
and many other sources. From the standpoint of pupil interest, excel¬ 
lent sources are the pupil's and teacher’s own collections. P'lat pictures 
aie inexpensive and abundant in variety and scope. They may be in 
color or black and white. 

The unicjue value of this form of pictorial aid lies in its possibili¬ 
ties for detailed analysis and study. Mountains, other geographical 
features, and many constructed works lend themselves to more effec¬ 
tive portrayal by still pictures than by motion pictures because of 
their natural immobility. 

Use of Pictures in Teaching.—It is obvious that the first essen¬ 
tial in the effective use of pictures is that each pupil be able to see 
the picture clearly and distinctly. Many teachers, however, fail to 
devise adequate methods of showing pictures. A single large picture 
may be utilized satisfactorily for group study. In the case of smaller 
pictures, it is desirable to provide a sufficient number of duplicate 
copies of each picture so that each pupil may have a copy for individual 
study. If duplicates are impossible to obtain, it will be necessary to 
rearrange the seating so that all may see a single picture or one of a 
limited number of pictures. A common error is to distribute a large 
number of more or less unrelated pictures to be passed along hurriedly 
from one pupil to another. 

Better results are usually obtained if the members of a class con¬ 
centrate on a few pictures during a given class period When it is 
necessary to “pass pictures around” in the class, the pictures should 
be arranged in some logical sequence. The chief value of pictures of 
this type depends largely upon thorough analysis and study, which 
require time and involve guiding pupils in observing the various 
features of the picture. Individual and group discussion based on the 
objects and their relationships in the picture are often fruitful. 

Pictures can be clipped from various’types of publications and can 
be mounted very easily. Mounted pictures can be shown to greater 
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advantage and retained for future reference more easily tlian un¬ 
mounted ones. When not in use, they should be filed according to 
subject and topic. Proper labeling for purposes of identification is 
also desirable. 

Textbook Illustrations.—Many textbooks and supplementary 
reading materials are well illustrated. These illustrations can serve 
a useful purpose in contributing to the pupil’s understanding and 
appreciation of a topic. The teacher can relate them to the reading 
material by directing attention to the meanings they convey. In¬ 
vestigations have revealed that unless this is done, children often fail 
to understand the full significance of pictures in books. 

A few well-chosen pictures of artistic merit add to the attractive¬ 
ness of classroom walls. They also may become the basis of or a 
supplement to classroom study. Pictorial bulletins, many in color, 
suitable for bulletin boards are available from commercial organiza¬ 
tions. Many current bulletins pertain to historical, scientific, or in¬ 
dustrial themes. As is true of other bulletin board materials, only a 
few should be displayed at any one time, and they should be changed 
from time to time. 

Many state libraries have a variety of pictorial materials available 
for use in schools, which can be obtained on a free rental basis except 
for transportation costs. These materials, particularly valuable foi 
the study of state geography and history, consist of mounted pictures, 
books, and periodicals containing pictures, magazine and newspaper 
clippings, and photographs of pictorial materials too valuable to 
be lent. 

The postage stamp collection has great educational significance 
in these days of increased attention to world geography and foreign 
countries. The stamps of many countries have considerable artistic 
merit, but it is in the fields of geogiaphy, histoiy, and International 
relations rather than art that postage stamp collections have their 
greatest value. The late President Roosevelt referred to stamp-col¬ 
lecting as the “science of human relationships.’’ Many issues of United 
States stamps have commemorated significant historical events and 
the achievements of leaders in art, education, music, science and gov¬ 
ernment. Stamps of foreign countries depict the geographical fea¬ 
tures, products, history, and peoples of those countries. Stamp collect¬ 
ing in school often becomes the basis of a life-long hobby. 

Stereograph—The stereograph is a twin picture giving the illusion 
of three dimensions. It is produced by a bifocal camera or two cameras 
arranged at different angles. The lenses of the stereoscope, through 
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which one looks at stereographs, magnify and merge the two pictures 
into a single image. The sense of realism engendered by the stereo¬ 
graph makes it a particularly valuable visual aid in the teaching of 
geography and solid geometry. It is not designed for group instruc¬ 
tion but rather for individual study. There are two types of stereo¬ 
scopes. One type is the hand stereoscope, -which is cpiite inexpensive 
and does not rec[uire the use of electricity. Sets of stereoscopes 
sufficient for many pupils may be purchased at a reasonable cost The 
other type is known as the telebinocular. It is electrically equipped 
and shows the details of the picture very clearly and vividly. 

5. Using Graphic Materials 

Graphic materials depict ideas by emphasizing certain elements in 
a situation and subordinating others. They are not designed to reveal 
details as other types of visual aids do. In this respect they are the 
most abstract of all visual materials. They arrest the attention by 
exaggeration or unusual arrangement of line and color. Their power 
lies in their ability to convey meanings dramatically and instantane¬ 
ously. Their direct and forthright treatment and their simplicity of 
form enable them to portray an idea of light humor or one of great 
social significance. 

Cartoons and Posters.—The degree of interest which can be de¬ 
veloped in commonplace objects or events by graphical representation 
is disclosed by the popularity of the newspaper comic strips. Recently 
an effort has been made to capitalize for educational purposes on 
the appeal that comics make to childi'en. A series of cartoon books 
designed to teach history, science, and religious subjects is in the 
process of publication. The artistic quality and potential interest 
value appear to be satisfactory. 

The comics, however, represent only one of several forms of car¬ 
toons. Magazines, newspapers, and books contain many cartoons of 
considerable political and social significance. These offer many po.s- 
sibilities for supplementing numerous areas of the school curriculum. 

The cjuick initial impression which a good cartoon makes may be 
superficial and fleeting unless it is accompanied by further reflection. 
Students can be guided in their study of cartoons by discussions 
■which assist them to understand the symbolism and to interpret the 
meanings. A comparison of cartoons representing different points 
of view may serve to stimulate an interest in reading leading to the 
development of an unbiased interpretation of the issue or subject 
depicted. 
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By line, composition, or color, the poster emphasizes one dominant 
theme. It is designed to convey one idea directly and forcefully. 
The strong impression it makes may be utilized to impart informa¬ 
tion, to develop attitudes, or to disseminate propaganda. An analysis 
of posters, such as those in the series by Rockwell Kent on the “Four 
Freedoms,” can serve to open new vistas to the study of many eco¬ 
nomic and social problems. 

As one of the culminating activities of a unit of instruction, students 
may summarize attitudes and knowledge they have acquired in the 
study of the topic by designing and making posters. Thus training 
in techniques of drawing and in the use of color and other materials 
is provided in a purposeful situation 

Maps and Globes.—The function of the map is to give a graphic 
representation of the abstract concepts of distance, direction, location, 
and size. Maps were among the first types of visual aids to be used 
in schools. Recent developments in the preparation of maps have 
made them much more useful in teaching than they formerly were. 
In comparison with the older types, the newer maps give a far more 
accurate representation of the relative positions of places on the earth. 
For example, the new “air-age” maps with the North Pole in the 
center show the land masses of the Northern Hemisphere grouped 
about the Arctic Ocean in their proper perspective. While the land 
masses south of the equator are somewhat distorted, these maps enable 
the student to form accurate concepts of air-line distances, as well as 
the physical, economic, and political relationships of countries in the 
Northern Hemisphere which are significant in the air age. 

The subject matter depicted in maps nowadays is also much wider 
in scope and variety than it was a generation ago. An examination 
of the kinds of maps available at present indicates that practically 
every aspect of knowledge comes within the scope of the map maker. 
On the basis of form, maps may be classified as globes, relief maps, 
and flat maps. An understanding of the wide range of topics which 
are encompassed by maps can be gained by attempting to classify 
flat maps according to content. The types of flat maps now available 
include air-line maps, current events maps, political maps, political- 
physical maps, product maps, rainfall maps, temperature maps, soil 
maps, vegetation maps, military maps, literary maps, population maps 
—some showing location by nationality, religion, or institutions, road 
maps, and many more. 

The mechanical features of maps for school purposes have been 
greatly improved In the last generation. More consideration is given 
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to proper arrangen-ieiit and balance of malerials. Color is used more 
effectively, and useless detail is omitted. Maps should be selected 
with reference to the maturity of pupils, purposes to be served, and 
the type of learning activities involved. For example, in group in¬ 
struction large or projected maps ai'e necessary. If individual study 
of maps appears desirable, smaller maps for individual use should be 
available. If pupil activity in the making of maps appears feasible, 
desk outline maps should be obtained. 

Use of Maps in Teaching.—The effective use of maps as visual 
aids is more dependent upon classroom arrangement and other routine 
matters than is true of most instructional materials. As part of the 
preparation for teaching a topic with the aid of maps, the teacher 
should examine the availal^le maps pertinent to the topic, select the 
types and sizes best suited to her purposes, and arrange the maps in 
advance for optimum use. 

One purpose of the study of maps in schools is to teach pupils to 
use them effectively in their own study. It is no compliment to 
elementary and high schools that students come to college without a 
knowledge of directions as indicated on maps. The following list of 
suggestions for utilizing maps as visual aids has been adapted from 
McKown and Roberts :''' 

1. Be sure that the pupil compiehends the purpose of the map—what it is 
for, why it is necessary, and how it is used to provide information about the 
activities of man, including the pupil himself. 

2. Promote the development of a favoiahle cniolional set. This can be 
achieved by assisting the student in finding the answers to his or the teacher’s 
questions. Simple maps which are easy to interpret and understand should 
be used m the early stages of map study. 

3. Allow ample time for the pupil’s first "looks.” Permit him to survey the 
whole map before he concentrates on the diffeient elements which comprise it 

4. Be sure that the pupil understands map symbolism. This involves an 
understanding of the conventional symbols for land, water, elevations, the 
equator, parallels, meridians, etc. It is equally important that he be able to 
visualize the meanings back of the symbols. Other visual aids, such as pic- 
tmes, films, and stereographs, properly correlated with maps, help the student 
in visualizing the symbols. 

5. Use maps at the opportune time. Maps should be used only in meati- 
ingful situations when needed to answer questions, solve problems, or supply 
information. Maps should not be taught apart, but rather as an integral part 
of the work in a subject, 

“ From Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction by Harry C. McKown and Alvin B. 
Roberts, 1940. Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., pp. 8S-87 
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6. Using Objects, Models, and Specimens 

The study of objects in their natural surroundings provides the 
best basis for understanding of their functions and relationships to 
other objects. It is obvious, however, that all objects included in the 
curriculum cannot be studied in their native habitat. Children can 
be afforded firsthand experience with many objects by bringing them 
into the school. When they are studied against the pupils’ back¬ 
ground of experience with similar objects, they become an important 
aid to learning. The dual approach to learning—by sight and by 
touch—which is provided by this type of visual aid adds meaning 
and realism to school work. 

Models.—^Models which are representations (not reproductions) 
of objects have certain distinct values, A model may represent in 
miniature an object which is too large for complete study. For ex¬ 
ample, more significant relationships can be revealed by studying a 
model of the earth than by scanning the horizon. On the other hand, 
a model may be made much larger than the actual object and so 
permit more detailed study. In using models in teaching, the teacher 
should be certain that students obtain a clear understanding of the 
relative sizes of model and object. 

Working models with moving parts are of great value in develop¬ 
ing ujiderstandingof mechanical devices. The dynamic cjuality which 
motion gives to models is well illustrated by the exhibits in the New 
York Museum of Science and Industry in New York City. Museums 
would be more interesting to adults and children alike if they con¬ 
tained fewer stuffed elephants and more animated objects. 

Specimens—Objects can be arranged to reveal certain relation¬ 
ships in an effective manner. For example, relics of the American 
Indian can be grouped in the chronological order of their origin and 
use. By combining paintings and models or objects, the diorama 
creates realistic impressions. The realism of a foreign coin collection 
arouses interest and motivates children’s study far better than a series 
of drawings and verbal descriptions of the objects. Newspapers or 
reprints published on the dates of significant historical events are 
effective in giving children a sense of reality in regard to the events, 

Use of Models and Specimens.—The construction of models by 
pupils presents excellent opportunities for creative, meaningful work. 
Specimens suitable for use in science classes can be collected, mounted, 
and labeled by the pupils. Many objects which enrich and vitalize 
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teaching in various subjects can be obtained free or borrowed from 
people in the local community. Commercially made models are also 
available at a nominal cost. 

In using materials of this type as teaching aids, the teacher should 
be certain that the aids are relevant to the topic and that they can be 
closely correlated with other instructional materials. The novelty of 
an aid may arouse initial general interest. It should do more. The 
attention of the class should be focused on the aspects of the object 
which bear a direct relationship to the study topic. The possibilities 
of relating these aids to other activities in connection with a subject 
include further reading about the object, writing reports on it, making 
diagrams or drawings of it, and individual and group discussions 
based upon it. 

Many objects, models, and specimens collected for class use have 
permanent values. They can be used time and again if properly pre¬ 
served and stored. The objects collected by a class might well become 
the nucleus of a school museum. 

7. Values, Types, and Use of Audio Aids 

Until recently the number of practical auditory aids available for 
use in the classroom has been very limited. The phonograph has 
been the chief supplementary teaching aid which makes its appeal to 
the auditory sense. For many years after the invention of the radio, 
technical difficulties as well as teachers’ lack of awareness of its 
instructional possibilities hindered its acceptance as a classroom teach¬ 
ing aid. 

Recent scientific progress has eliminated many of the technical 
obstacles. The effectiveness of the radio in calculating ideas and 
developing attitudes of persons outside the school has been amply 
demonstrated. Still another cause of the increased interest in radio 
as an aid in teaching has been recognition of the fact that radio 
listening has become an important leisure-time activity of youth. As 
a result of these developments, teachers have given consideration to 
two questions, namely : 

1. How can teachers assist pupils in making their leisure-time radio 
listening more beneficial? 

2. How can audio aids, including the radio, serve to reinforce class¬ 
room instruction in achieving the desired outcomes of education ? 

Faced with the challenge inherent in these two questions, teachers 
have employed various forms of audio aids to supplement their class¬ 
room instruction. At present audio aids have taken their place beside 
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the textbook and supplementary reading materials as an integral part 
of the course of study. Chief among these aids are : 

Public address systems and sound amplifiers 

The radio 

Phonographs 

Sound recording equipment—play-back devices 
Sound pictures 

The Radio.—The only justification for using a particular teaching 
aid is that it possesses, singly or in combination with other aids, 
certain unique values. In other words, its use must contribute more 
effectively to a process or an outcome than does any other available 
medium. The potential value of radio as an instrumentality of teach¬ 
ing is tremendous; its actual significance is dependent upon the mamiei 
in which it is utilized in the attainment of worthy educational objec¬ 
tives. The chief general values of radio as a teaching medium are 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Radio can motimte pupils The i-adio program possesses several 
characteristics which are significant for purposes of pupil motivation. 
One of the most important is timeliness. Radio broadcasts of im¬ 
portant events tend to eliminate feelings of remoteness which pupils 
attach to many topics presented in the classroom. One of the diffi¬ 
culties teachers encounter in motivating pupils in their study is the 
haze of unreality surrounding many classroom activities. A great 
deal of our teaching has been in terms of “long ago and far away.” 
Firsthand accounts of significant happenings have a touch of reality 
which makes a strong appeal to children. Interests aroused by the 
broadcasts can be used as a point of departure for further study and 
reading on the broadcast topic, as well as related topics. Another 
motivating factor is that the radio eliminates barriers of space^ bring¬ 
ing the world to the classroom. Broadcasts of significant current 
events taking place in the United States and elsewhere help to create 
real, lifelike classroom situations. Great personalities from every 
walk of life share their knowledge and enthusiasm with pupils in 
the schoolroom. Descriptions of historical events, forums, and the 
discussions of challenging problems by authorities serve to stimulate 
and inspire pupils. 

Radio can invigorate knowledge. The greatest contribution of 
radio to education lies in the inherent dramatic power of the spoken 
word. Tt can give vital meaning to instructional materials which 
otherwi.se may appear abstract and impersonal. Radio broadcasts, 
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therefore, may serve to iDrovide students with vicarious experiences 
having much of the force of actual experience. Authentic informa¬ 
tion, presented by well-informed radio speakers, also supplements 
knowledge obtained by pupils from books and other sources. As an 
integral part of the course of study, the radio is one of the determiners 
of the pupils’ school experiences. 

Radio can establish standards in language usage. The standards 
of diction and pronunciation set by most radio speakers are worthy 
models for pupils. The extent to which faulty diction, careless pro¬ 
nunciation, and other errors in language hinder effective presentation 
of ideas on the radio becomes apparent to the children. This aware¬ 
ness of the significance of correct language usage becomes a motivat¬ 
ing force for improvement of their own standards of speech. 

Radio can develop and increase worthy interests. New interests 
in drama and music may grow out of guided radio listening in the 
classroom. Until the advent of radio, good musical programs and 
theatrical performances were not available to most of our children. If 
given the opportunity to hear and the ability to interpret good music, 
many pupils may develop noteworthy recreational or vocational inter¬ 
ests. Dramatizations of good books may lead to more extensive 
reading of significant material by children. The radio may also enable 
pupils to pursue worth-while interests which have their origins in 
other situations. 

Radio can create desirable attitudes. World-mindedness should 
characterize the good citizen of the present and the future. Basic 
to this attitude is an understanding of the different peoples of the 
earth By means of the radio, the elementary school pupil can acquire 
a knowledge of the characteristics, needs, and aspirations of the in¬ 
habitants of other countries. A sensitivity to the problems of human 
beings in our own country can be heightened by radio discussions of 
domestic, social, and economic issues. 

Sources of Radio Programs.—There are several means by which 
radio programs may be made available in the classroom. In con¬ 
sidering the advisability of utilizing one or more of the different 
facilities, the committee on audio aids should consider not only com¬ 
parative costs but relative advantages. The chief types of facilities 
are commercial broadcasting stations, school-owned broadcasting 
stations, and rented telephone wires. 

1. Commercial Broadcasting Stations. The use of this facility 
requires equipping the school with receiving sets in each classroom, 
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or a centra] receiving system with outlets in the various rooms 
through which regular radio programs are received. Schools with 
limited funds have made fairly effective use of the radio by shifting 
a single receiving set from one classroom to another as needed. The 
school may also purchase radio time for the purpose of giving broad¬ 
casts by students or school authorities. In many communities, schools 
have been able to obtain radio time gratis or at a nominal rate as a 
feature of the commercial station’s public service program. 

Schools have not utilized the radio as fully as have other agencies. 
There are several reasons why classroom teachers have failed to take 
full advantage of commercial radio as a supplement to their teaching. 

One of the difficulties has been that of adjusting the time of the 
broadcast to class schedules. The differences in the standard time 
zones are partly responsible for this problem. Some radio programs 
are now being broadcast at different times for the different zones. 
Recording devices and equipment for playing back programs to classes 
whenever desired serve to overcome this obstacle. With the advent 
of school-owned frequency modulation broadcasting stations, teachers 
will be able to use programs at times when they will best serve the 
purposes of classroom instruction. 

Another objection to the use of commercial radio programs has 
been the limited number designed for juvenile listeners. Foi-merly 
programs for children were characterized by a lone of excitement and 
a flair for the sensational. The charge was frequently made that the 
general quality of many children’s programs was low and in some 
cases vulgar. Broadcasters have begun to recognize the evils inherent 
in this type of program, with the result that the number of them 
is decreasing. 

The authors are of the opinion that a third limitation is the amount 
and degree of misleading information in the form of advertising, and 
of .statements of news commentators on eptestions of public interest. 

Another handicap under which teachers have worked in their 
efforts to use programs of commercial stations has,been their inability 
to obtain specific, detailed information about the program in advance. 
Listener’s guides and teacher’s manuals are now being provided for 
several programs by the broadcasting companies or sponsors. 

Finally, adequate radio reception equipment has not been avail¬ 
able in many schools. As awareness of the educational values of 
radio increases, school boards will incorporate costs for equipping 
and maintaining radios in school budgets. Many of the items of 
radio reception equipment are now more moderately priced than in 
the past. 
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2. School-owned Broadcasting Stations Several of the larger 
school systems own broadcasting stations. Under this plan a .school 
system acquires and operates its own transmitter and other necessary 
equipment. A license from the federal government is required to 
operate this type of station. It is necessary also to employ skilled 
and licensed operators. Programs to the schools are transmitted 
directly to an antenna in a school and then relayed to the classrooms, 
or the program may be transmitted to separate antennae for each 
classroom. If a radio studio is owned by the school, its equipment 
may be used for instructional purposes in science classes. The stu¬ 
dents install, maintain, and operate radio stations in many schools, 
The studio may also be useful for auditions of student announcers, 
vocalists, and instrumentalists. 


Phonograph Records and Transcriptions—The equipment con¬ 
sists of a phonograph in each room where these aids are to be used. 
Light portable phonographs are used in some schools. The records 
and transcripts may be kept as separate record libraries in each school, 
or a central library may be maintained for the entire school system. 

The phonograph is the most adaptable of all the audio aids for 
classroom use. A record can be played as many times as necessary 
to insure proper understanding and appreciation. Records of the 
best in music, literature and English language are available at a nomi¬ 
nal price. Phonographs with three speeds, operating at 33%, 45, 
or 78 revolutions per minute, can be used to play both ordinary records 
and radio transcriptions. Transcriptions of many programs can be 
obtained from local broadcasting stations. 

The teacher should listen to all the records to ascertain their suit¬ 
ability and to discovei cues for their use before they are played for 
the class. Records should be selected in terms of specific objective.s. 
In one instance the purpose may be analysis of form and content 
In another case the record may be played for mere enjoyment or to 
give local color to a subject, A sense of reality is fostered by the use 
of recordings of the voice of a poet reading his own poetry, such as 
those made by Vachel Lindsay. Records made by dramatic readers 
of important selections from literature are also available to schools. 

Many schools maintain a central record library, which has the 
advantage of making the recor-ds more readily available to all teachers 
as well as providing a safe place for filing. Unless records are stored 
properly, they may become warped or broken. Even the new non- 
breakable plastic records are subject to warping unless they are care¬ 
fully protected when not in use. 
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Phonograph records can be more satisfactorily stored by an experi¬ 
enced librarian than by classroom teachers. Separate sound-proof 
booths in the school library can be provided where pupils may listen 
to records. The booths may be fitted with glass doors, making it 
possible for the librarian to supervise the students’ activities. 


The Use of Phonograph Records.—As an integrated classroom 
teaching aid, the phonograph record can serve to arouse pupil interest, 
illuminate and interpret what is read, and stimulate good reading 
and speaking habits. The following suggestions for the use of phono¬ 
graph records apply particularly to the teaching of English literature, 
in this case a play, but the same plan may be followed in using phono¬ 
graph records in other subjects. 

1. Preparatory work 0 f the teacher: 

a. Listen to the record in order to familiarize yourself with its 
content and organization. 

b. Prepare a brief outline of the main points to be emphasized 
in the lesson. 

2. Preparing the pupils for hearing the record: 

a. Plave the pupils read the printed text of the play, with par¬ 
ticular emphasis on the scenes included in the record. 

b. Plold a general discussion of the play in which you or one 
of your pupils gives an overview of the story of the play. 

c. Plave pupils read aloud the parts of the play presented on the 
record. 

d. Suggest to the class before playing the record that they give 
particular attention to the inflections, pronunciation, and 
dramatic qualities of the voices recorded. 

3. Play the record through the first time without interruption, 

4. Follow-up work: 

a. Have the students discuss the main points of the recorded 
version of the play. 

b. Give pupils questions to answer in regard to the main char¬ 
acters, plot, and action of the play as revealed by the record¬ 
ing. 

c. Ask pupils to mention and repeat selections or sentences of 
outstanding beauty or importance. 

d. Have pupils dramatize some of the most important scenes in 
the play. In the original dramatizations encourage pupils to 
make an effort to rival the recorded dramatization. 

e. Have pupils prepare written character sketches of the lead¬ 
ing roles in the play. 

f. Play the record again, stopping it at any time to clarify ques¬ 
tions raised by the class. 
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Selection of Programs—From the vast number of commercial 
I'adio programs available, a careful selection should be made of those 
programs which are most appropriate for classroom use. In many 
schools a radio committee consisting of classroom teachers obtains 
information in advance and recommends to the faculty the use of 
certain programs. If the members of the committee understand the 
educational possibilities of radio, and especially if they have among 
their members a radio enthusiast, they can render an important 
service to the teachers in school in advising on the selection of radio 
programs for classroom purposes. 

In the event the teacher has the responsibility of selecting pro¬ 
grams for her classes, she may not be able to obtain information in 
advance in regard to every radio broadcast. Flowever, for many 
radio programs, teacher’s manuals and study guides are available 
from the broadcasting company or the sponsor of the program. The 
major broadcasting* companies will send schedules of programs upon 
request from the teacher. Information about various programs can 
likewise be obtained from the local broadcasting station. Radio 
magazines and bulletins also may be used as sources of information. 
The main factors which should be taken into consideration in select¬ 
ing radio programs for classroom use are as follows; 

1. Are the purposes of the program in keeping zoith the objectives 
of the unit or course? In an English class in which correct pro¬ 
nunciation or good diction is one of the outcomes, the ability of 
the speaker or actors in these matters is important. If apprecia¬ 
tion of drama or music is one of the outcomes sought, the nature 
of the production and the quality of the performance are essen¬ 
tial criteria for selection. 

2. Is the program relevant to the immediate learning activities of 
the class? If the class is in the initial stages of the study of a 
topic, the chief value of the program may be that of motivation. 
In the study stage of the topic on which students are assembling 
information, a radio program which presents factual material 
pertaining to the topic is desirable. In the culminating stages of 
the study of a topic, the radio program may serve as a climax 
to the student’s activities. 

3. Are the content and the manner of presentation such as will 
appeal to the interests of the class? The vocabulary and style of 
the presentation should be adapted to the abilities of the students 
The character of the material should be such that it can be adapted 
to effective presentation on the radio. The presentation of the 
program should meet a high standard of excellence. The use of 
maps and supplementary reading materials and the study of un- 
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familiar words in the broadcast are effective methods of adapting 
the program to the abilities of students. 

4. Is the length of the program appropriate? The age and maturity 
ol pupils are important considerations in maldng this decision. 
If the broadcast is too long in terms of the attention span of the 
class, many of the important values of the program will be lost. 
The lengtli of the program in relation to the length of the class 
period also should he considered. In many instances the opti¬ 
mum value of a radio program can be attained only when it is 
followed by a discussion in which the pupils and the teacher 
participate. 

5. Is the time of the broadcast suitable? Except in the case of a 
spot program o f considerable current significance, radio programs 
should be selected which will not interrupt the daily schedule too 
seriously. However, the value of the program, rather than its 
adjustment to a fixed schedule, should be the determining factor 
in regard to the use of a broadcast in the classroom. In this con¬ 
nection schools encounter one of their main difficulties in the use 
of commercial station broadcasts. The recording of radio pro¬ 
grams for rebroadcast at more appropriate times is one solution 
to this problem, School-owned broadcasting stations can plan 
their programs to fit the instructional schedule of the different 
classes and schools, or they may repeat certain programs. 

Preparation o£ the Class for the Broadcast—The amount and 
kind of preparation depend upon the purpose and type of the broad¬ 
cast. If the program is selected well in advance of the actual 
broadcast, the teacher may give a preview of the topic in the form 
of a cliscu,ssion in which dramatic episodes related to the subject are 
included to arouse pupil interest. Sufficient information should be 
given in the presentation to provide pupils with enough of the back¬ 
ground of the program to enable them to appreciate it It may be 
advisable for the children to engage in some prebroadcast study of 
the topic. If, for example, the radio program is about the people 
of some foreign country, an assignment might be given which would 
involve: 

1. Preparation of a list of books on the country by a committee of 
the class 

2. Class study o t a map of the country 

3. Study of the meanings of words which are peculiar to the countvy 

4. Study 0 f pictui es of the country 

5. Brief reports by individual pupils on different aspects of life in 
the country 
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Assignments for Out-of-School Broadcasts.—In the event the 
pupils are expected to listen to radio broadcasts during out-of-school 
hours, assignment should be as clear and definite as that of any other 
lesson. (For discussion of the chai'acteristics of an effective assign¬ 
ment, see Chapter 8.) 

An assignment based upon a radio program should make pro¬ 
vision for! 

1 Proper motivation through relation of the program to the pupils’ 
past experiences, telling interesting incidents, etc. 

2 Definite information in regard to the time of the broadcast and 
the name of the station broadcasting the program 

3. Sufficient basis for understanding the program: information in 
regard to the characters or speakers, something about the play 
or musical composition, etc. 

4 Clear understanding of why the pupil should listen to the program 

5. A knowledge of what post-broadcast activities will be expected 
by the teacher, e.g., class discussion, individual reports, tests, etc. 

Activities During the Broadcast.—It is essential that the physical 
environment be conducive to effective listening. In most instances 
the schoolroom is the most desirable place for pupils to hear radio 
programs. Assembling a large number of children in a school audi¬ 
torium is not a satisfactory arrangement for hearing most radio 
programs. The receiving equipment should be adjusted for maximum 
clarity and tonal quality. Distractions of all kinds should be reduced 
to the minimum. 

Any reference materials to be used in connection with the broad¬ 
cast should be readily available. The pupils may be expected to 
make brief notes of items for further study or discussion, or if the 
teacher feels that note-taking distracts the attention of children, from 
the program, he may wish to make brief notations, of topics for later 
consideration by the class. In some types of broadcasts, the use of 
maps and pictures during the program may be desirable. In teaching 
music by radio the use of the score when listening to a selection of 
music is often helpful. The selection may also be repeated on a 
phonograph record for further analysis and study. 

Post-Broadcast Activities.—^The maximum benefits from most 
radio programs can best be achieved by follow-up activities related 
to the broadcasts. Dependent upon the type of program and its con¬ 
tribution to the specific objectives of the course, the follow-up pro¬ 
cedures may take one or more of the following forms : 
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1. Class discussions of challenging problems suggested by the broad¬ 
cast 

2. Club activities stimulated by the program 

3. Experiments following up a broadcast 

4. Slides or films related to the broadcast 

5. Reports by individual pupils to the class on topics related to the 
broadcast 

6. Reading of books stimulated by the program 

7. Test of basic understandings, information, and terminology 

Pupil Evaluation of Radio Programs.—Critical and intelligent 
radio listening, both in and out of school, should be one of the outcomes 
of the use of the radio in school. Children should be guided in formu¬ 
lating a set of criteria for judging radio broadcasts. Class discussions 
of some of the programs in terms of the criteria are held in many 
schools. Some of the matters which may serve as a basis of the 
discussion are: 

1. Objectionable advertising 

2. Propaganda 

3. Undesirable emotional appeal 

4. Aesthetic value 

5. Reliable and unprejudiced source of information 

6. Ciaftsmanship in music, acting, speech, and synchronization 

Pupil Participation in Radio Broadcasts.—Participation by 
pupils in the production of programs for broadcasting over the local 
commercial or school-owned station may have several valuable results. 
Chief among them are that it: 

1. Provides pupil motivation for creative work in preparing and 
presenting programs 

2. Gives children a keener insight into the mechanics of writing and 
producing radio scripts 

3. Develops functional usage in speech and writing through acquaint¬ 
ance with the techniques of radio writing and presentation 

4. Constitutes an effective type of school publicity which affords the 
school an opportunity to render service to the community througli 
the promotion of worthy community enterprises 

Use of Sound Recording Equipment.—Recent technical develop¬ 
ments have made recording devices practicable for school purposes. 
By means of the magnetic tape recorder, inexpensive direct recordings 
can be made, played back for study, and then erased, after which new 
recordings may be made on the same tape. Other equipment is avail¬ 
able for recordings of a more permanent form. 
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Schools utilize these recordings in a variety of ways. In some 
schools, radio programs are recorded for later use. Teachers of music 
make recordings of the solo and group singing of their pupils and play 
them back to the children for analysis and study. Instrumental music 
work lends itself to similar treatment. The distorted impression which 
a child may get of the contribution made by his own voice or instru¬ 
ment in group singing or playing can be corrected by listening to the 
recorded version, and the class can make an objective diagnosis of their 
rendition of a musical composition. Teachers of speech have found 
recordings valuable for the diagnosis of students’ speech defects. In 
many schools dramatic productions and programs of special local 
interest are recorded for their historical value. 


Guiding Pupils in Out-of-School Radio Listening.—Teachers 
are becoming increasingly aware of the power of the radio to influence 
the lives of individuals. The fact is generally accepted that the radio 
has become a great social force. Will it become an instrument in aid¬ 
ing man to achieve the good life or just another device for “pushing 
him around” by telling him what to think and what to buy, as well as 
whom to follow, whom to hate, and whom to fight? The answer to 
this question depends to some extent upon the ability of the millions of 
listeners to become discriminating, intelligent listeners. 

There is little gained from a teacher’s merely condemning the pro¬ 
grams to which pupils listen. She should be in a position to suggest 
more desirable programs. Any such recommendation, however, 
should be based upon an understanding of individual pupil’s interests 
and tastes. Assignments can be made occasionally directing pupils to 
listen to significant radio programs at home and be prepared to discuss 
them in class. 


Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. How may elementary school pupils be taught to evaluate and appie- 
ciate good motion pictures ? 

2. Make a list of the abilities and .skills elementary school pupils should 
acquire in the use of maps. Outline in some detail a plan of teaching 
designed to assist a class in the acquisition of four of the skills on 
your list. 

3. Suggest methods of evaluating the outcomes of learning achieved by 
the use of a motion picture in classroom instruction. 

4. Make a collection of cartoons from current magazines and news¬ 
papers for use in teaching an elementary school class, 

5. List some objects, models, or specimens which might be used effec- 
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tively in teaching one of your classes. From what sources could each 
of the item.s on your list be obtained? 

6. Using the criteria suggested in this chapter for evaluating pictures, 
select pictorial materials for use in teaching an elementary school 
class. 

7. What are the chief values of and limitations on the use o£ radio in 
teaching ? 

8. Why is the classroom better adapted to radio listening than the school 
auditorium ? 

9. How can the teacher promote discrimination in listening to radio pro¬ 
grams on the part of elementary school pupils ? 

10, List the main advantages in the use of phonograph records m com- 
jiarison with radio programs. 



Chapter 17 

UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR LEARNING 


The child’s school experiences and learnings constitute only a pai L 
of his total education. The signilicance of school experiences for the 
child is detei mined in no small degree by the teacher's ability to unify 
the stimuli to learning which the pupil encounters in the various areas 
of his social and natural environment. If properly integrated, the 
learnings which occur in school and life supplement and reinforce each 
other. If on the other hand they are permitted to remain unrelated 
and isolated, the learnings in the different situations may stand in 
opposition to the full development of the individual. 

An individual’s intellectual interpretation of the printed page is 
largely in terms of his past and present experiences with various 
social groups in the communities m which he has lived. The impact 
of environmental conditions upon his attitudes and overt behavior is 
clearly discernible. Likewise his physical well-being is dependent in 
large measure upon eiivironinental factors. These realities of his 
existence cannot be ignored in any educational program designed to 
contribute to his full development. 

An individual’s school experiences have meaning and significance 
to the extent that they arc blended and fused into a unified experience. 
The community provides a considerable portion of a child’s firsthand 
experiential background and gives meaning to his vicarious experi¬ 
ences. It is essential to interpret a pupil’s behavior and reactions 
against a background of community life. 

The school’s acceptance of greater responsibility for all aspects of a 
pupil’s development and growth has made it imperative that the 
teacher understand and utilize the varied educational resources ol 
the community in which the child lives. Never before in history 
has the individual been inllueuced as greatly by the larger state, na¬ 
tional, and world communities as he is today, The impact of many of 
these conditions, however, can best be niider,sLood by relating them to 
conditions in one’s immediate environment, 

In every community, however small, numerous social processes are 
in operation. The community is the basic unit in the performance of 
many of the major social functions of life, such as making a living, 
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securing an education, engaging in recreational activities, and pursu¬ 
ing religious interests. A firsthand study of the problems arising out 
of these processes in the community gives the child an insight into 
other social needs. In seeking to achieve this social objective of the 
school it is imperative that our culture and its fundamental structure 
and problems become increasingly the integrating element of the 
curriculum. 

1. Educational Values or Community Study 

Since the community represents a significant aspect of the ele¬ 
mentary school pupil’s total environment, it appears that the appro¬ 
priate point of departure for the study of our society is the significant 
problems of the child’s immediate social environment. The values 
of relating the program of the school to the community may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Reading readiness may be developed in the first grade by use oL 
signs maud near school, e.g., “Exit,” “Keep Door Closed,” “Keep 
Away, Trucks Unloading,” etc. 

2. The interests of the pupil in his immediate environment can be 
utilized to make school learning more meaningful to him. 

3. Community study serves to vitalize and enrich the child’s school 
experiences by practical application to actual situations. 

4. Community study contributes to the realization of one of the 
school’s major responsibilities, namely, that of introducing chil¬ 
dren to the life of their communities. 

5. Community study contributes to habits of observation in children 

6. Community study develops pupil’s appreciation and understand¬ 
ing of the social services of his community. 

7. Community study counteracts isolation of the school from the 
realities of life, thereby enabling it to become a more effective 
agency of human welfare. 

8. Study of community problems may become the antecedeni for 
subsequent action to improve the quality of community life 

9. Community study provides opportunities for children to partici¬ 
pate in socially useful, cooperative group endeavors. 

10. Community study fosters cooperation of individuals and agencies 
interested in making community life more wholesome. 

Obviously the realization of these values is dependent upon in¬ 
telligent selection and utilization of community resources. Students of 
curriculum construction, seeking to reduce the social lag of education, 
have incorporated instructional materials pertaining to the community 
into various courses. Some curriculum committees have accepted the 
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point of view that “the community is the curriculum.” More con¬ 
servative leaders in curriculum reconstruction, aware not only of the 
unique characteristics of each community but also of the common 
factors of living in all communities, have urged the adaptation of 
curricular materials to local community conditions. In the utilization 
of community resources and in student participation in community 
affairs it is essential that a proper balance be maintained with other 
educative activities. 

The Community as an Educational Laboratory.—The utilization 
of the community as an educational laboratory is also in accord with 
principles of teaching which are basic to effective teaching procedures. 
A useful summary of the relationship between the principles of suc¬ 
cessful teaching and community-centered education is given by Olsen ^ 
as follows • 


I'low Tkaciiing Peinciples Are Utilized in Community- 
Centered Education 


Basic Principles of Successful Teach¬ 
ing at Any Academic Level 

Educate the whole child. The child 
is not just a mind to be instructed: 
he is a physically, socially, emotion¬ 
ally, ethically, and intellectually grow¬ 
ing person. If his powers are to de¬ 
velop in proper haimony, he needs 
learning activities which challenge his 
emerging interests and abilities in all 
the aieas of bis growth. 


How Community-Centered Progiams 
Utilize These Principles 

Integrated learning occurs. Well- 
planned community study projects 
necessanly involve not only intel¬ 
lectual understanding but, simultane¬ 
ously, social poise, emotional control, 
physical activity, aesthetic response, 
and bodily skills. Pupils who explore 
a tenement house or a coal mine, for 
instance, develop all these aspects of 
the personality in unconscious inte¬ 
gration. 


II 

Keep the program infortnal, flex- Informality, flexibility, and democ- 
ible, and democratic. Children are racy are essentials of any program. 
re.stless and need confidence in their Interviews, excursions, surveys, serv- 
own powers and achievements. They ice projects, camping, work expe- 
therclore need every chance to ask riences, and extended field studies 
questions freely, confer with other cannot be standardized from pupil to 
children informally, share in planning pupil, from class to class, or from 

1 Edward G Olsen and Others, School and Community, New York, Prentice- 
I-Iall, Inc., 194S, pp. 32-34. 
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their uidividnal and group activities, year to year. Every child who pai- 
carry personal responsibility for ticipates can discover facts and report 

group projects, and help to judge findings valuable to the group and 

critically the results of their efforts, hence build confidence in himself as 

This requires that the entire class- he knowingly contributes to the ad- 

100 m atmosphere be friendly and vancement of the project. Group 

democratic as well as infoimal and planning, shared responsibility, and 

flexible, and that children not be held mutual evaluation are possible in the 
ill unfair competition with standards highest degree, 
of performance beyond their possible 
ability to achieve 

III 

Capitalise upon present piipil in- Every child u interested in his own 
forests It is of utmost importance commumty. He may not be much 

that the teachei first discover what concerned with irregular verbs or 

Intelests and purposes his students with the life cycle of Bacillus ty- 

alieady have, and then use these phosns, but he is consideiably inter¬ 
drives as spi ingboarcls to further de- ested in telling friends about his 

sirable learning Thus, limited Inter- next-door playmate who is ill with 

ests may develop into wider interests, typhoid fever. Beginning with these 

undesirable puiposes into praise- immediate interests, it is not liard foi 

worthy purposes, and the child’s edu- the alert teacher to stimulate class 

cational growth be best promoted, concern about the fact that the city 

does not inspect the milk supply, and 
that well-writlen letters of protest 
might be sent to tlie health commis¬ 
sioner and to the editor of the local 
newspaper. 

IV 

Let motivation be intrinsic. Most The keynote is — "Let’s fnd out!" 
learners find few desirable incentives Let’s find out where that frog lives 

ill the traditional system of school . . , what a police reporter does . . . 

marks, honors, and penalties. Their how to interview an employer. Life- 

most moving incentives are those of centered projects such as these, 

real life itself; to explore the uew which actually develop out of stu- 

and the interesting, to associate dents' interests, concerns, and needs, 

actively with other people, to matiip- require little artificial stimulation for 

ulate and construct things, to com- tlieii initiation and development. The 

pare opinions about matters which operating incentives aie those which 

seem important, and to express one’s are natural in people’s lives and 

self artistically. fundamental in their interests; they 

are definitely not artificial or aca¬ 
demic. 
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V 

Make learning experiences vivid Firsthand contact is ultimate real- 
and direct. Generalizations will be ism. “We read about slum housing 
mcie verbalisms unless they are based in our textbook,” remarked one stu- 
upon meaningful personal experi- dent as she stood in the back yard of 
ences. That is why childi en need con- a legally condemned but still-occupicd 
stant opportunity for motion pictures, tenement, '‘but I never believed any- 
radio piograms, exclusions, inter- thing could be as bad as this 1 Why 
views, service projects, work experi- doesn’t somebody do something about 
ence, and the like. Through such it?” Pupils who thus experience slum 
media the children receive more housing, or who watch a plasterei 
concrete, interesting, and meaningful at work, or who visit the morgue to 
educational experiences than they are see what a drunken driver can do to 
likely to receive through the printed himself are learning vivid lessons 
page alone. they will doubtless never forget. 

VI 

Stress problem solving, the basis of Real life abounds in problems, 
functional learning. Real education These problems may be vast or 
comes about when children intelli- trivial, personal or social, intimate or 
gently attack real problems, think remote, but all of them are important 
them thiough, and then do something to some persons in some degiee. 
to solve them Every chance should Pupils who visit a public laealth clinic 
theiefore be given for pupils to dis- to learn the truth about the symptoms, 
cover, define, attack, solve, and inter- detection, and treatment of tubercu- 
piet both personal and social problems losis are gaining valuable experience 
within the limitations of their own in problem solving; so also are those 

present abilities, interests, and needs, who climb to the loof to visualize 

better the local village’s transit de¬ 
velopment. 

VII 

Provide for the achievement of Possible satisfactions are many and 
lasting pupil satisfactions Students varied. Children who discover for 

who dislike their work learn little themselves how an elevator works, 

from it, and retain that little briefly, who aid in constructing a health 

Every effort should therefore be made exhibit for the county fair, or who 

to maintain learning situations where- help a neighboiing farmer terrace 

111 children will achieve genuine sue- his hillside can experience deep emo- 

cess, find personal satisfaction therein, tioiial satisfaction as well as in¬ 
ane! thus grow intellectually, emotion- creased intellectual understanding, 

ally, socially. Such projects bring feelings of suc¬ 

cess; success is satisfying; satisfac¬ 
tion brings inci eased enthusiasm; 
enthusiasm leads to further activity 
of the similaily creative and hence 
basically satisfying nature 
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Let the curricidum mirror the cow- 
■mnmty. Learning: situations must 
reflect life in the pupil’s own eom- 
niunity if they are to be most 
effective. Since little transfer of 
training between diverse situations 
can be expected, it is essential that 
the core of the requiied curriculum 
directly reflect the basic social proc¬ 
esses and problems of the community, 
lather than the logical subject areas 
of the tiaditional school, or the soci¬ 
ally insignificant inteiest-units of 
many activity schools. Not otherwise 
will the curriculum relate function¬ 
ally to the personal interests, experi¬ 
ences, and needs of children today. 


The comniHuity is used as a living 
laboratory. Within every community, 
laige or small, uiban or rural, go on 
the basic social processes of getting a 
living, preserving health, shaiing in 
citizenship, rearing children, seeking 
amusement, expressing religiou.s im¬ 
pulses, and the like. When pupils 
study familiar though actually un¬ 
known piocesses, develop intellectual 
perspectives, improve emotional out¬ 
looks and serviceable personal skills 
as they observe and paiticipale in 
these processes, they are discovering 
for themselves not only the problems 
they face, but also the resources they 
can utilize in attacking those prob¬ 
lems. Thus life, as well as the school, 
becomes truly educative in their eyes. 


Types of Community Participation by Pupils—The utilizaiion 
of community resources in teaching involves more than the mere 
collection of the facts of community life by pupils. It includes intelli¬ 
gent, responsible participation in community activities. Five levels of 
student participation ^ may be identified, as follows : 

1. Study of community conditions and problems by means of excur¬ 
sions, field trips, and surveys for the purpose of obtaining first¬ 
hand information. 

2. Programs of community action planned by adults and carried out 
by pupils; many of the metal and paper salvage drives during the 
war were of this type. 

3. Community activities in which adults and children share in plan¬ 
ning and executing the plans, e.g., a campaign of traffic safety 

4. Pupil study of community conditions resulting in identification 
of a problem for solution, consideration of methods of solution, 
and initiation action among adults; e.g,, a study of zoning laws 
in the community, followed by recommendation to the city council 
for more definite housing regulations. 

5. Rendering of a needed community service by students as a result 
of their study of community needs. 


^Learnmq the iVays of Democracy, Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association, p. 327 . 
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Methods of Obtaining Information about the Community.—In 
order to gain a better understanding of their communities, elementary 
school pupils have used one or a combination of the following methods : 

Community surveys 

School excursions and field trips 

Interviews with local citizens and officials 

School camps 

Study of local records 

Informal observations 


2. Types and Techniques of Community Surveys 

Types.—Upon the basis of scope, community surveys may be 
divided into two classes; (1) broad, general surveys of community 
conditions to obtain a general overview of the community; and (2) 
study of some specific problem of major concern to the group, 

Properly planned and conducted, both types of surveys have great 
educational possibilities, While the main purpose of a survey is to ob¬ 
tain information which is relevant for community understanding, its 
chief educational value is dependent upon the manner in which the 
information is related to other significant learning activities. This 
demands intelligent analysis and interpretation. Merely to assemble 
information by means of surveys without a definite objective is educa¬ 
tional profligacy under the guise of progressiveness. 

In most cases the limited type of community survey in which data 
are obtained in regard to one community problem or area is the most 
suitable for elementary school groups. A definite problem or need 
which directly affects the pupils as members of a community, such as 
health, recreation, or traffic safety, may well serve as the basis of an 
investigation. The problem is even more appropriate if it is such that 
the pupils can take definite action resulting in discernible community 
improvement. 

General Community Surveys.—The survey should arise out of the 
curriculum and return to enrich and vitalize it The purpose should 
be clearly understood by the teacher and the pupils. The kinds of 
information and the methods of obtaining it should he determined by 
a process of democratic group planning. The pupils may be organized 
into various committees, and definite responsibility for some phase of 
the survey may be assigned to each committee. The committee find¬ 
ings should be reported to the entire class for evaluation and interpre- 
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talion. The total results of the survey should be organized into an 
appropriate form for presentation to the class and interested adult 
groups. 

To insure the maximum educational values, the actual survey 
should be preceded and accompanied by a study of library materials on 
the subject. The details of making the survey should also be carefully 
considered in advance. Plans should be made with due regard to the 
maturity of the pupils who are to participate as well as the prol)able 
reactions of the adult citizens of the community. 

The information obtained by a survey of general community con¬ 
ditions may be used as the basis of studies of a great variety of topics. 
In regard to general community surveys, Kilpatrick ^ has stated the 
following caution: 

Community analysis must take one beneath the externals. It is not enough 
to know that there are farm children in the school; one must know the life 
of the farm. It is not enough to see the stores, factories, churches, and public 
buildings, the good teacher must understand what these mean for the live.s 
of the people. To the fact that 1,000 people work in a textile mill must be 
added personal acquaintance with the life struggles of some of those employees. 
That there are ten churches in a small town is a fact without much signiiicance, 
but the histoiy of those ten cults, their leaders, achievements, internal dissen¬ 
sions, and competitive activities may reveal pretty clearly the strength and 
weakness of that community today. 

Study o£ Single Community Resource .—Among the outcomes of 
the general community survey may be the development of a desire on 
the part of the members of a class to make an intensive analysis and 
study of one or more community institutions or activities. In the 
typical community there are several types of institutions suitable for 
special study by elementary school classes, for example, factories, per¬ 
sonal and professional services, social agencies and organizations, city 
and county agencies, cultural, educational, and religious organiza¬ 
tions, and homes. 

The factors which determine the choice of an institution for study 
are the kinds of institutions represented in the community, the objec¬ 
tives of the curriculum or course, the adaptability of the institutional 
materials to the abilities of students, and the interests of pupils. The 
following' diary of an elementary school pupil illustrates the use made 
by a sixth grade class of one resource in their local comniuniLy.‘‘ 

^William H. Kilpatrick, editor, The Teacher and Society, pp. 239-240. 

* National Education Association. Department of Rural Education, 1939 Year¬ 
book, Conumtvity Resoarces in Rural Schools, p. 66. 
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Sixth Grade—Portlock School 

John reported to onr class one morning that a Noiwegian tiamp steamer 
had docked at the Jones Storage Dock, and was unloading potatoes, 

“Why are they unloading potatoes, do you reckon. Miss J. ? Looks like 
we should be sending them potatoes instead,” said John. 

No one could answer the question. That afternoon several of the gioup 
went to the steamer and asked the captain about it. 

The captain told them: “A tiamp steamer picks up its cargo anywhere 
and goes anywhere. That is the reason it is a tramp steamer. This boat 
picked up these potatoes m New England. But it has no refrigeration, so 
they have to unload them here to keep them from spoiling.” 

“What will you do now ?” asked Lois. 

“We are exchanging these potatoes for flour, fertilizer, and some canned 
goods, which we will take and sell somewhere down the coast. We expect to 
go to South America before we are through. Then we will go back to 
Noi way.” 

The boat stayed only three days. Then it chugged out of the harbor. 
A pilot boat carried them safely out into the ocean. Miss J. told us that 
neaily every foreign vessel has to have a pilot boat guide them in and out of 
the harboi as a safely measure. 

The story about the tramp steamer was so helpful that every day or two 
we try to find some interesting news item or happening to share with the 
class. Sometimes we just tell it. Sometimes we hurry to school and write 
the happenings on the board so that everyone can read our stories. Our 
stories are much better now. So far we have found many things of interest 
to report, especially about the foreign vessels which come so often to our 
harbor. 


3. The Educational Excursion 

Educational Values.—The school excursion, when utilized as a 
learning activity, is an effective method of providing direct experi¬ 
ences with the realities of social living. The educational purposes 
which may be served by guided school trips are the development of new 
interests and the intensification of old ones, the observation of objects 
and processes in their functional relationships, the clarification of 
concepts, the development of keenness of observation in particular 
fields, the supplementing and verification of information obtained 
from hooks and other sources, the illustration of abstract ideas, the 
enrichment and expansion of pupils’ experiential background, and 
the acquisition of certain social abilities such as acceptance of responsi¬ 
bility and willingness to cooperate in group undertakings. 

Planning for Excursions.—Considerable preparatory work is 
essential if the time and expense involved in school trips are to be 
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justified in terms of desirable educative outcomes. The process of 
cooperative planning and preparing for a trip by pupils aird teachers 
presents an unparalleled opportunity for democratic living. 

One of the first steps to be taken in planning a program of school 
excursions in larger cities is to make a community-wide survey of 
all available places of educational interest and value in the community. 
A central committee of teachers in each school should prepare a list 
of places appropriate for visitation. Individual members or sub¬ 
committees should then visit different places on the list to ascertain 
their educational potentialities. The information thus obtained may 
be recorded on cards to be filed in the school for reference.® Each 
card should record the following information : 


1. Name of person, place, or thing visited 

2. Location 

3. Possible value of visit 

4. Transportation needed 

5. Time appropriate for visit 

6. Name of persons to be contacted and necessary preliminary noti¬ 
fication 


A committee of pupils and the teacher in each class should be 
formed to examine the information on file, select trips appropriate 
to their class work, and report a tentative schedule of their trips to 
the central committee, which in turn prepares a schedule of trips for 
the entire school. 

Each teacher who is to serve as leader of a group has the responsi¬ 
bility of making pupils cognizant of the educational implications of 
each trip. Reading materials, films, pictures, and discussions relating 
to the trip assist in orientation. Extreme care is necessary in plan¬ 
ning the routine details of the trip—transportation facilities, time 
schedules, food, and liability insurance. 

The trip should he closely correlated with the actual flow of in¬ 
struction in the classroom. Classes functioning along pupil activity 
principles encounter little difficulty in expanding their units of work 
to include school trips related to the various units. Each trip should 
be followed by class discussions in which questions which arise oiP 
of the trip can be cleared up and significant facts emphasized. The 
information obtained by pupils 011 a school trip should be organized, 
synthesized, and presented in the form of oral or written rcpiorts to 
other school or adult groups, thus providing experience in oral and 


^Expanding the Classroom, Harrisbiug: Deparlment of Public lustructioii, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, pp 9 - 10 . 
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written English composition. Trips to rural areas may be correlated 
with the study of the poetry and fiction of farm life. Students may 
be inspired to express their reactions to the places visited by drawings 
and sketches, thereby using them as the basis of creative exercises in 
art. The work in the practical arts takes on added significance when 
pupils observe related activities in carpentry, masonry, and machine 
shop work in the community. 

Techniques of School Excursions.—The maximum educational 
benefits can be derived from a school excursion only when; 

1. The pupils and teacher recognize the need for firsthand informa¬ 
tion in regard to a problem they are studying. 

2. An appropriate excursion is carefully selected. The resources 
available for study on the trip should be closely related to the 
topic which the class is studying. The trip should be justified in 
terms of the probable contribution it will make to the pupils’ 
understanding of the significant problem. The outcomes should 
be proportionate to the time requiied and the adjustments neces¬ 
sary. 

3. The suitability of a proposed trip can be ascertained by a pre¬ 
liminary trip by the teacher and a committee of the class in which 
its educational possibilities are surveyed. In the event the excur¬ 
sion is made to commercial and industrial establishments or civic 
agencies, permission and cooperation must be obtained from the 
persons in charge. 

4. On the basis of the information obtained on the preliminary trip, 
the details of the trip are planned by the class. In the group plan¬ 
ning, consideration should be given to the length of the trip, the 
route, needed equipment, suitable clothing, the optimum number 
of pupils to be included, and the most appropriate time to make 
the trip. Different committees may be assigned definite respon¬ 
sibilities in regard to each of these matters. 

5. The class is given full and explicit information in regard to the 
plans formulated. 

6 . By means of class discussions, pupils formulate purposes of the 
trip. 

7. Pupil orientation and motivation are provided in advance of the 
trip by study of its educational significance. Pupils may be 
oriented by the assignment of readings and the use of films 

8 . Necessary arrangements are made with the proper school authori¬ 
ties. 

9. Pupils formulate directions for observation and prepare a list of 
standards of pupil conduct. A group of pupils before they make 
a trip agree to : 

a. Observe traffic laws on the trip. 
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b. Obey safety precautions in order to avoid accidents during 
visits to the places selected. 

c. Obtain enough information in advance of the trip to enable 
them to ask sensible questions. 

d. Follow suggestions of the guide or other person in charge. 

e. Observe carefully and listen attentively to explanations given 
by the guide. 

f. Make brief notes of observations. 

g. Exchange ideas with each other. 

10.- The trip is followed by pupil appraisals, class reports, discussions, 
and the relation of information obtained on the trip to the prob¬ 
lem being studied. 

4. Documentary Materials, Interviews, and Observations 

Documentary Sources of Information.—Information obtained 
by firsthand investigation may be supplemented by consulting written 
materials pertaining to the community. The United States Census 
Reports are a reliable source of data of a general character on popu¬ 
lation, housing, agriculture, and manufacturing. The records of 
state and municipal agencies contain more specific information relat¬ 
ing to past and present community conditions. Local newspaper 
files contain an interesting running account of community activities 
Social service and public health agencies may have records which are 
of value in the study of juvenile delinquency and health conditions 
in the community Aside from the value of the information obtained 
from documentary sources, pupils under proper guidance may receive 
invaluable experience in the elementary techniques of research. 

Interviews with Local Citizens—Individual members of many 
elementary school classes interview persons engaged in various com¬ 
munity occupations to obtain information in regard to general work¬ 
ing conditions, duties and training of workers, and the like. Local 
public officials may be intervdewed to obtain information in regard to 
current community issues and problems. Early inhabitants of the 
community may provide human interest materials for a study of local 
history. 

Informal Observations.—The development of accuracy and keen¬ 
ness of observation in elementary school children can be enhanced 
liy careful firsthand studies of many features of their local community 
environment. It is essential that pupils be taught the importance of 
verifying their observations by comparing observation notes and by 
readings on the matters observed. Valuable insights can be acquired 
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by pupils intO' many of their classroom learning activities by informal 
observations of objects and processes in their homes and other com¬ 
munity situations in the immediate vicinity of the school. The child’s 
interest which may grow out of these observations may serve as a 
basis for classroom discussions and study. In this manner the child's 
curiosity may be aroused and directed toward desirable learning goals 
under the guidance of a teacher who possesses and manifests a genuine 
interest in the “child’s world.” 

Working with Parents.—In many schools parents have rendered 
valuable assistance as resource persons in providing educative experi¬ 
ences for elementary school pupils. Cooperative home-school rela¬ 
tionships have resulted in mutual benefits to teachers and parents, as 
well as to the pupils. A recent publication of the United States Office 
of Education “ reports how parents helped in enriching the school 
experiences of children as follows: 

J[ faiher takes the class. While Mr. M chatted with his child's teacher 
after a PTA meeting he asked if the class would enjoy some colored movies 
he had taken of a deep-sea fishing trip off the coast of Florida. A time was 
arranged and Mr. M. brought his films, staying to give explanations and iichcr 
meaning to the pictuies. 

The children valued the experience, and these movies became a “community 
resource” to be filed for future use The film is also listed under “available 
movies’’ in the file. The following yeai another teacher and group will find 
the same films valuable and appropriate. 

Parents help ivith transportation Much of the work on social studies for 
the fifth grade is centered on a study of their State and city. Trips are made 
by the children to many places of historic inteiest. Parents assist on problems 
of transportation. 

A faiher sends an invitation. A father sends a message by his child offering 
their darkroom to the eightli-grade photography club. The same family do¬ 
nates month-old photography magazines to the school. 

A mother invites a visitor from China. A classroom study of China brings 
forth many authentic Chinese pieces from homes. They become objects of 
study and entertainment and things to be shared together with other groups 
A mother knows a lectuier on China and invites him to come to school. A 
child in the group remembers that her music teacher had taught in China. 
Both of these persons who knew China intimately come to talk to the group 
Tims fiisthand experiences aie related to the children in a way that makes 
China a live and real place to them. 

Persons who have recently lived or been in other countries should be 
invited to participate in a unit of work as the one described above, in order that 

1 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Working with Parents Ha>td- 
book. Bulletin, 1948, No. 7, pp. 19-20. 
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current information about the conditions and life of the country may be 
presented. 


5. School Camp Experience 

Significance of Camp Experiences.—In his £viUe, Rousseau 
wrote “Life is the trade I teach.” Effective living in the world of 
today requires the development of cooperative skills in living and 
solving problems together. One of the major difficulties encountered 
b}'’ teachers has been that of integrating many portions of the school 
curriculum with the life experiences of pupils. 

In boarding schools, an adequate opportunity is afforded for train¬ 
ing young people to live together in a community under the direction 
of trained leaders. For pupils who do not attend boarding schools, 
summer camps and scliool camps afford to some degree a substitute 
and provide opportunity for a training which is different from and 
superior to any community experience available within the walls of a 
school building. Summer camps sponsored by schools, churches, 
commercial camp institutions, and philanthropic and social agencies 
have multiplied rapidly in recent decades and now reach several million 
young people annually. 

In a school camp, children are placed in an environment favorable 
for learning to live together, to assume responsibility, and to explore 
source materials of the curriculum. 

Planning Camp Educational Experiences.—Prior to the camping 
trip, the teacher and pupils should make tentative plans as follows; 

1. Discuss reasons for camping 

2. Plan the trip to camp, exploring interesting places en route 

3. Study history of the camp area 

4. Compile a list of articles the pupils will need at camp 

5. Work out a tentative camp program 

Plans should be made to insure that the pupils may participate 
effectively in such camp experiences as the following : 

1. Getting acquainted with the camp area and the other campers 

2. Observing trees, flowers, rocks, and birds in the area 

3. Making things to be used in the area 

4. .Sharing lespousibilily for camp chores 

5. Preparing iDrograms ol an inspirational nature 

6. Taking special exploratory trips 

7. Plaving evening get-togethers 

a. Campfires c. Story-telling 

b. Songfests d. Games 
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S. Planning leisnre-tiine activities 

a. Hobbies d. Reading 

b. Crafts e. Fliking 

c. Swimming f. Dramatics 

Among the more important types of follow-up activities education¬ 
ally valuable are these; 

1. Computing camp expenses 

2. Writing letters of appreciation to camp officials 

3. Flolding class discussions of camp experiences 

4. Making plans to continue experiences begun in camp 

There are many indications that camping is coming to be recognized 
as a vital educational experience for all children and youth. Notable 
among camp programs are those conducted by the schools of Atlanta, 
Georgia; Catskill, New York; Battle Creek, Michigan; and San Diego 
County, California. 

The teacher has an important role in promoting the development 
of the school camp movement. In the activities of the camp, the 
teacher serves as leader of her pupils and utilizes the camp counselors 
as resource leaders Since the camp experience should be an integral 
part of the pupil’s total educative experience, the teacher is responsible 
for assistance in planning, evaluating, and mtegiating the camp pro¬ 
gram along with that of the school. 

The following criteria are proposed for a good school camp: 

School Camp Pui-posas and Philoxopliy 

1. The school camp should have, as its central objective, helping young 

people to undeistand the democratic way of life and to practice it in their 

relation,ships with others. 

a. The school camp should treat each youngster as an individual. It 
should guide him, help him face his problems, help him develop his 
potentialities, and open up new interests to him, 

b. The school camp should help youngsters to live with others, giving 
and taking, sharing and accepting respon.sibilities, constantly learn¬ 
ing to widen the area of shared interests througli partaking in 
enterprises with others for objectives commonly agreed upon by the 
participants. 

c. The school camp should stress pioblcm solving involving the piocess 
of critical thinking. 

d. The school camp slioiikl teach youngsteis to be concerned for human 
welfare, inside and outside the camp. 


’Adapted from Toward a Neiv Curriaihim, Yearbook, Department of Super¬ 
vision and Cnn-iciihim Development, National Education Association, 1944, no, 

1 AO ’ » I 
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Progra^ns to Achieve Purposes 

1. The school camp should fully utilize its enviromuent for educative ends, 
whether that setting- be the field, forest, and stars of the organized out- 
of-doors summer camp, or the community setting of tlte work camp. 

2. The school camp should leach social living and citizenship, using as the 
raw materials of education those situations and problems which arise in 
the everyday life of the camp. (Democratic values should be applied 
not only to the pi esent camp problem which serves as the source but also 
to larger social issues related to the immediate problem.) 

3. The school camp should involve camper and staff joint planning and 
coopeiative conduct of the program. 

4. The school camp should be an Informal experience in which fim and joy 
are cherished and promoted. 

5. The school camp should be a place where health and vigor are improved, 
where health, nutrition, and safety practices are taught by the demands 
of camp living, with direction by educationally alert adults. 

6. The school camp should encourage and develop work experiences of a 
variety of kinds teaching- the dignity of labor and the significance of 
shared responsibility iu clemociatic living. 

7. The school camp should continuously evaluate and appraise its program 
and periodically report its findings to interested groups, 

8. While the school camp should fully utilize work experience, forest living, 
crafts, hikes, athletics, dramatics, and similar activities, it should not 
conceive its function to be tliat of a noneducativc, nouii-itellcctual agency 
devoted simply to recreation and physical culture. 

9. While the school camp should fully utilize such activities as discussion, 
reading, forms of self-government, community visitation and study, 
speakers, radio and motion pictures, it should not conceive its function 
to be that of a nonsocial, noncmotional agency concerned with developing 
the mind of the child through the traditional curriculum centered on 
assuring college entrance for the few. 

In short, the school camp may well become an integral part of the 
youngster's year-round educational experience, blending- what is best 
in camping with what is best in schooling to fo,ster democratic living 

6. Using Community Resources in Teaching 

The selection of community resources for use in school should be 
made in terms of very definite educational purposes. The value of 
relating the work of the school to conmumity life as a method of 
enriching the curriculum and motivating pupils has been emphasized 
in previous sections of this chapter. The use of community resources 
has, however, a broader implication. If, through contact with the 
community, teachers are able to instill in pupil.s the recognition of 
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community problems along with a desire and a plan to improve con¬ 
ditions, one of the major objectives of education, namely, social sensi¬ 
tivity, will be achieved. 

Ideally the information gained from various subjects and from 
observation of the community would be fused and utilized in the study 
of any problem. In schools in which the curriculum is still divided 
into separate subjects, however, teachers have been al^le, within the 
boundaries of each subject, to utilize various community resources in 
an effective manner. The first requisite for the successful utilization 
of community resources is for the teacher to know the interests, activ¬ 
ities, and resource materials of the local community. The teacher 
can obtain information in regard to these matters through articles in 
the local newspapers, conversations with citizens, observation of com¬ 
munity activities, and participation in community life. 

Increasing Teacher Orientation—In smaller villages and cities, 
and also in larger cities where city-wide inventories of available re¬ 
sources of out-of-school educational materials have not been made, 
the individual teacher should make such an inventory for the subjects 
she teaches. In doing this, it is recommended that she employ the 
cooperative efforts of the pupils m her classes, using as the criterion 
the value of the contribution to educational needs and the purposes of 
each subject. 

While the number and type of resources available vary from one 
community to another, any community has numerous materials which 
can be used in different subjects. The amazing thing, however, is the 
apparent lack of consciousness on the part of many teachers that such 
educational opportunities exist in their immediate environments. 

Many teachers are handicapped by not having readily available 
suggestions of resources which can be used in constructing school 
activities around community topics. A valuable in-service education 
program for teachers is one such as was carried on in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where interested teachers and community leaders compiled a 
list of resources which could be utilized in various areas of activity. 

In many schools teachers have planned community excursions for 
the purpose of becoming better acquainted with their local environment 
and listing materials which might be made available for classroom use. 

Variety of Approaches.—The techniques of using commumt}' 
resources vary considerably. Many materials gathered in the com¬ 
munity may be brought into the classroom. Among these are exhibits 
and visual aids. Speakers from some community organizations may 
be invited to the school. Frequently it is necessary to send individuals, 
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committees of the group, or the whole group for interviews and ob¬ 
servations. Such activities generally are called “excursions.” Unles.s 
the entire group goes, the excursion demands the sharing of findings 
with all members of the class through reports and the utilization of 
pictures, charts, and graphs. 

Another way to study community resources is to have the children 
draw a map of the city, using a color chart in which different colors 
represent such things as puidic parks and recreational facilities, indus¬ 
trial plants, schools, churches, libraries, post offices, municipal build¬ 
ings, courthouses, and other points of interest. 

In connection with the use of community resources, care should be 
taken to employ only those which seem to have the greatest direct 
bearing on the problem in hand. 

Local Community Resources Available.—Communities vary in 
regard to the number and variety of resources available for use by 
elementary school pupils. The following list illustrates the types of 
resources to be found in many local communities. Few communities 
provide all those suggested Many communities offer several of them. 

1, Business 

a. banks 

b. business offices 

c. food markets—retail and wholesale 

d. hotels 

e. local stock exchange 

f. laundries 

g. lumber yards 

h. restaurants 

i. service stations 

j. shops 

( 1 ) antique 

( 2 ) animal-pets 

(3) clothing 

C4) hobbies 

It. stores 

(1) drug 

( 2 ) drygoods 

( 3 ) department 

(4) jewelry 

(5) variety 

2. Civic Organizations 

a. local chamber of commerce 

b. P. T. A. 

c. patriotic groups 
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d. service clubs 

e. women’s clubs 

3. Communications 

a. radio broadcasting station 

b. telegraph office 

c. telephone office 

d. newspaper office 

4. Cultural 

a. architecture 

b. churches, public buildings 

c. art gallery 

d. art studio 

e. bookstores 

f. musical concerts 

g. music, literary, and other study groups 

h. private collections of art 

i. public schools 

j. schools and colleges 

5. Governmental Agencies 

a. city hall 

b. county agricultural agents 

c. county court house 

d. fire department 

e. forest rangers’ headquarters 

f. game warden 

g. reclamation service office 

h. police department 

i. post office 

j. school superintendent’s offices 

k. traffic safety officers 

l. weather bureau 

6. Health Service 

a. hospitals 

b. public health department 

c. sanitation department 

d. water department 

7. Flistorical Resources 

a. historical museum 

b. local persons available as speakers 

c. memorial markers and buildings 

d. old landmarks 

e. printed documents and records 

8. Housing 

a. private homes 

b. public housing projects 
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9. Industries 

a. bakeries 

b. bottling plants 

c. cheese factories 

d. coal mines 

e. cutlery 

f. dairies 

g. factories 

(1) canning 

(2) oil refining 

(3) sugar refining 

(4) textiles 

(5) metals 

h. farms 

(1) experimental 

(2) general crops 

(3) livestock 

(4) specialized 

4a. cotton 
4b. dairy 
4c. tobacco, etc. 

i. grain elevators 

j. ice plant 

k. printing plants 

l. public utilities, power and light 

m. rock quarries 

10. Labor 

a. headquarters labor organization 

11. Nature 

a. aquariums 

b. birds 

c. farm animals 

d. florist’s shops 

e. insects 

f. plants 

(1) land 

(2) water 

g. public parks 

h. rivers, ocean front 

i. rock formation, hills, mountains, etc. 

j. soil 

k. water fowl 

l. zoo 

12. Public Welfare 

a. child welfare centers 
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b. Community Chest headquarters 

c. local Red Cioss offices 

d. orphanages 

e. social welfare agencies 

13. Recreation 

a. public recreational activities 

b. motipn picture theatre 

c. private recreational facilities 

d. public park system 

14. Transportation 

a. airport 

b. automobile service stations 

c. bus station 

d. docks, ferry 

e. garages 

f. harbors, docks, bridges 

g. railroad stations—passenger, freight 

h. streets, traffic signs 

i. tourist services, trips to places of local interest 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. To what factors do you attribute the increasing use of community 
resources in elementary schools ? 

2. Suggest a list of criteria which should be used in selecting community 
resources for study m an elementary school grade. 

3. Present arguments for and against the school's assuming responsibil¬ 
ity for improving present community life. 

4. A major problem in utilizing community resources in teaching is that 
of coordinating them with other curricular materials, Select a com¬ 
munity resource and describe how it can be related to the grade you 
teach. 

5. Outline a community service project in which it might be feasible for 
elementary school pupils to engage. 

6. Plow may a teacher appraise the educational value of an excursion 
which her class has made ? 

7. What contribution can educational films make to a study of local com¬ 
munity life? 

8. Describe in some detail the methods of utilizing a community re¬ 
source in your teaching. 

9. What factors should be considered before taking a class to observe 
an industrial plant, coal mine, or museum ? 

10. What are some of the differences to be recognized in making a gen¬ 
eral community survey in the rural area and in the urban community ? 
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EVALUATING PUPIL GROWTH 


1. Evaluation Programs 

As the elementary school curriculum of the Three R’s has shifted 
to the curriculum which is designed to provide for the development of 
all the child) so has the program of measurement expanded to a 
program of evaluation in all four areas—intellectual, emotional, phys¬ 
ical, and social. The concept of measurement is much narrower than 
the concept of evaluation. A program of evaluation tests not only the 
areas of reading, arithmetic, and writing but in addition considers 
growth within the areas of appreciations, work habits, physical con¬ 
ditions, cooperation, creativeness, and human relationships. Meas¬ 
urement is concerned with the present status of the child. Evaluation 
directs attention to the causes that affect status and progress. Meas¬ 
urement depends upon results of tests which are given periodically. 
Evaluation takes place from day to day in all situations and also 
utilizes results obtained from tests. 

The term evaluation is all-inclusive: it includes the objectives in 
all areas of learning; it concludes data obtained from objective 
measurements and from subjective appraisal; results obtained from 
inventory tests are as important as those from final tests; and the 
information obtained from behavior patterns on the playground is 
needed as well as the information obtained from classroom observa¬ 
tion. 

Evaluation may well be a cooperative enterprise. Teachers, chil¬ 
dren, parents work together in setting up objectives which serve as 
aids in clarifying the goals. During cooperative discussion periods 
children and teachers establish their own evaluative criteria for the 
various learning situations and with these as bases they appraise 
Individual and group procedures in solving problems. During con¬ 
ferences parents and teachers evaluate the behavior patterns of children 
in an attempt to locate causes and to evaluate possible remedial 
procedures. 

Importance of Evaluation.—Evaluation is an activity which is 
essential in every teaching situation'. The objectives which are set up 
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guide those who are responsible for building the curriculum in deter¬ 
mining content, experiences, techniques, and the evaluation instru¬ 
ments themselves. Objective measurements and subjective appraisals 
make it possible for those who are concerned with the welfare of 
children to know how much they have learned and how much they 
have improved in the development and application of skills, habits, 
attitudes, cooperation. This information is an aid in guiding and in 
motivating further learning. The results of evaluation indicate what 
needs to be done in order to correct misunderstandings, to correct 
ineffective technicjues of teaching, and to adjust materials to the 
abilities of children. Summaries and cumulative records are valuable 
data in interpreting to the community the accomplishments of the 
school, in informing the community about the needs of the school, in 
securing its support in school legislation, and in reducing ciiticism. 

Characteristics of an Effective Evaluation Program.—Good 
teachers in the past have attempted to discover whether children had 
reached a specific goal in the learning process. They have been con¬ 
cerned specifically with the intellectual growth and as a result, tests 
were devised to measure growth in the acquisition of factual informa¬ 
tion. The teacher of today is concerned with the evaluation of growth 
of the entire child in all aspects of his personality. Since the behavior 
patterns are of many types, devices of evaluation also must be of 
different types. An effective evaluative program which purports to 
meet the needs of today’s children must embody the following : 

1. Objectives defined in operational terms or in behavior patterns. 

2. Situations which will foster the evaluation of behavior patterns. 

3. Techniques which will be used in evaluating behavior patterns. 

4. Interpietation of data obtained about learning 

5. Records which facilitate evaluation. 

6. Reports which are usable by those who are interested in the prog¬ 
ress of children. 

Objectives.—In order to evaluate growth or change, it is essential 
to know the objectives toward which growth is directed In the 
school of today, the objectives are all-inclusive in terms of child 
growth and development and include the following factors: (1) 
mastery of the tools of learning; (2) acquisition of information, inter¬ 
est, skills, ideals, and attitude having high social value; (3) correction 
of physical defects and keeping well; (4) developing a sound healthy 
personality; (5) possessing satisfactory human qualities which make 
for good human relationshqis; (6) solving individual and group prob¬ 
lems ; (7) developing creative abilities. In order tO' make it possible to 
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use the objectivesj it is imperative that they be stated in terms which 
are understandable and usable. The intangible factors which are in¬ 
volved in cooperation, critical thinking, and attitudes must be stated 
in operational terminology. For example, the operational terminology 
for critical thinking may be stated in the following terms : 

1. Makes intelligent observations 

2. Asks intelligent questions 

3. Detects essential and nonessential elements in problems 

4. Presents original ideas in planning situations 

5. Summarizes materials satisfactorily 

Even though the task of setting up major objectives in operational 
terminology is a difficult one, it is essential to effective measurement 
of results. It is imperative that the teacher evaluate reactions of 
children in terms of specific behavior patterns. Since the needs of the 
individuals, of society, and of our democracy are not static but are 
ever changing, it means that our goals must be critically scrutinized 
on the basis of change. Children, with the guidance of teachers year 
after year, will reinterpret the major objectives by setting up criteria 
based on their needs, capacities, and interests. Thus, the statement of 
behavior patterns in concrete terms will be understood by children, 
parents, and teachers. 

Evaluative Situations—In order to bring about desirable changes 
in behavior patterns, it is necessary to plan for situations which will 
provide the child with a desire tO' raise his level of accomplishment and 
make efforts to bring about needed improvement. No classroom can 
provide possibilities for the development and evaluation of all behavior 
patterns. Intellectual skills and abilities can best be developed and 
evaluated in a typical classroom. Social amenities are fostered and 
observed most satisfactorily on the playground, in the lunch room, on 
an excursion, at a birthday party. Attitudes and appreciations should 
be studied in situations which are characterized by an emotional tone; 
for example, an attitude of good sportsmanship is genuine when at a 
ball game the members of the losing team were “good sports.” Men¬ 
tal and emotional disturbances may be evaluated through creative 
releases, such as finger painting, drawing pictures, and writing poems. 
Physical conditions, such as fatigue and listlessness, are observable 
in the classroom, on the playground, on excursions, and at home. 

Techniques of evaluation are determined by the type of behavior 
pattern which is being evaluated. In determining growth in the tool 
subjects, such as reading and arithmetic, standardized achievement 
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tests and teacher-made tests may be used. Readiness of children in 
various areas of learning may be determined by means of readiness 
tests and diagnostic tests. Intelligence tests are means of guidance 
in determining the power of the children in mastery of intellectual 
skills. In order to measure the degree of human social relations, socio¬ 
grams may be used. 

In addition to “tests,” teachers devise and use a great many situa¬ 
tions in which the behavior of the learner may be observed as it brings 
into relief the degree of learning that has taken place in the specific 
areas. 

Among the types of information most useful in evaluation are the 
following: 

1. Rating of material things pioduced by learners, e.g., drawings, 
clothing, foods, objects in arts and crafts work. Development m 
conversation 

2 . Rating of skills developed by learner as obseiwed by teachers, e.g., 
in getting along with others, in singing, in speech, in personality 

3. Rating in observations, in socially preferred ideals and attitudes, 
e.g,, honesty, responsibility, concern for the welfare of all, etc. 

4. Anecdotal records of behavior of children based upon observa¬ 
tion 

5 Data concerning child growth gathered from 

a. Attitudes and conversation of other children 

b. Conferences with the child himself 

c. Conferences with parents 

d. Sociograms and similar devices 

e. Health records 

f. Physical examination records 

Interpretation of Data,—The interpretation of data obtained by 
means of different evaluative aids includes the following factors: 

1. Tran.slation of test scores into meaningful terminology 

2. Interpretation of the successes and failures 

3. Integration of information obtained by means of different evalua¬ 
tive instruments and aids 

4. Presentation of recominendalions for remedial measures and for 
guidance 

The inlormation acquired should be organized and recorded in 
such a way as to facilitate interpretation of results and to make ma¬ 
terial available for guidance and motivating purposes The cumu¬ 
lative records which include all information are most desirable. 
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2. Characteristics of Good Evaluation 

Types o£ Measurement—Daily Class Marks.—In schools in 
which the work is organized on the daily class period plan, some teach¬ 
ers record marks based upon pupils’ achievement in each recitation. 
Those teachers consider a series of daily marks as one of the bases 
upon which a final evaluation of each pupil’s work should be made. 
Some of the purported values of the daily class mark are; 

1. The daily mark is an immediate incentive for pupil study. 

2. A large number of daily marks provides a broad base upon which 
a final mark in the course can be determined. 

3. The use of the daily mark decreases the emphasis upon final ex¬ 
aminations. 

4. Its use makes pupil evaluation a continuous process throughout 
the course. 

5. It serves as the basis of pupil diagnosis and remedial work. 

6. Its use assists in estalilishing pupil habits of attention during the 
recitation. 

Many teachers are convinced that when superior teaching is being 
clone the disadvantages of the daily marking procedure far outweigh 
the advantages. The teacher lends to become a bookkeeper intent 
upon recording a symbol opposite the name of each pupil. Elaboration 
and explanation by the teacher are necessarily reduced to a minimurn, 
lest lie invalidate a pupil’s mark. Thus the recitation becomes only 
an oral testing period. The formality of the situation limits pupil dis¬ 
cussion to the questions, whereas spontaneity and freedom of expres¬ 
sion should be encouraged. Each pupil attempts to outwit the teacher 
by preparing the answers to the questions he thinks he is most likely 
to be asked. The inequality of the cjuestions in respect to their diffi¬ 
culty and importance does not provide a common basis for evaluating 
responses of the different pupils. Since it is impossible to ask each 
pupil more than one or two questions, the sampling' of his information 
on the lesson topic is so limited as to make it very unreliable. The 
forced attention of pupils is very likely to destroy genuine interest in 
the subject by focusing it upon the mark which is being recorded. 

In the event it seems advisable to make a record of the pupils’ work 
in the daily recitation, the teacher can make notations periodically in an 
informal manner. This procedure makes it possible to use the recita¬ 
tion as a clearinghouse for information and for exchange of ideas, 
rather than as a situation in which an attempt is made daily to 
frighten the pupils into learning. 
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Notebooks and Written Work—In connection with several sub¬ 
jects, it seems advisable to require pupils to keep notebooks in which 
they record class notes and reports of outside readings. While it is 
feasible for the teacher to inspect notebooks at frequent intervals for 
diagnostic purposes, it is not necessary to record evaluation of the note¬ 
book in the form of a mark. Frequently a casual examination of the 
notebook material may reveal the information necessary for guiding 
the pupil in the subsequent work of the subject. In the case of both 
notebooks and written papers, notations indicating' errors should be 
made hi order to assist the pupils in revising the materials. Unless the 
work on notebooks and other written papers is done in the classroom 
under the supervision of the teacher, it is difficult to ascertain what 
weight should be given them in a determination of the final grade. 
The understandings and other learnings which the pupil acquires as a 
result of his notebook and other written work should be revealed, not 
merely on the basis of the materials themselves, but rather in con¬ 
nection with his performance on examinations and his other class¬ 
room activities. 

Oral versus Written Tests—Considerable thought has been given 
by authorities on measurements to the relative values of oral and 
written tests in programs of evaluation of pupil achievement. In prac¬ 
tice, the amount of time given and significance attached to the two 
types of tests has varied greatly from school to school as well as from 
one classroom to another. While there is disagreement in regard to 
the comparative merits of oral and written tests, many teachers believe 
that both types have an important part to play in achieving the numer¬ 
ous purposes of measurement in teaching. 

The advantages of the oral test in the classroom may be summarized 

as follows: 

1. It gives the pupil experience in oral expression. 

2. Pupils derive certain benefits from the responses of other pupils. 

3. The total number of oral questions answered by a class is greater 
than those that pupils can write in a given class period. 

4. Errors made by pupils can be discovered and corrected immedi¬ 
ately in the class period. 

5. The visual sense utilized in reading and writing about a subject is 
supplemented by the use of the auditory sense in an oral test on 
the same material. 

6. The extraneous factors of handwriting and neatness of papers 
are absent. 

7 . There is less paper work for the teacher. 
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As an instrument of measurement, the written test is distinctly superior 
to the oral test in several important respects, as follows: 

1. Since all the pupils of a class answer the same list of questions, 
the teacher has a lair basis for comparison of test results, 

2. Written responses to written questions can be evaluated on a more 
objective basis than oral responses. 

3. By the use of objective types of written tests, responses of each 
pupil to a large number of questions can be obtained in a class 
period, thus reducing the unreliability of limited sampling by 
means of the oral test, in which each pupil has the oppoitunity of 
answering only one or two questions. 

4. The difficulty and importance of the questions answered by dif¬ 
ferent pupils are equal, which validates marks given on a com¬ 
parative basis. 

5. The written test paper provides a record of the pupil’s achieve¬ 
ment which can be carefully analyzed for diagnostic purposes 

6. The influence of extraneous factors in testing, such as pupil timid¬ 
ity and handicaps in oral expression, are minimized. 

It appears probable that a combination of tests of considerable 
variety and scope is necessary in an adequate program of testing. 

Score Cards or Ratings.—In some subjects it is possible to employ 
score cards and ratings of a finished product which may be taken as a 
measure of the growth of the learner—not only of his information, but 
of his understandings and his skills. Ratings are particularly useful 
in the teaching of art, industrial arts, agriculture, and household arts. 
Typical of such rating devices are the following for use in measuring 
clothing construction and in measuring social participation : 

Score Card for Rating Dress Construction 


I. Suitability to Individual .35 

Neckline . S 

Color . S 

Trimming. S 

Design of material . 5 

General line of dress . S 

Suitability to occasion. S 

Design of garment. S 

II. General Appearance.35 

Fit of gainient .20 

Cleanliness . 5 

Piessing.S 

Originality . 5 
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III. Workmanship . 

Seams: width, evenness, suitability. 5 

Stitches; length, neatness . 5 

Hems: evenness, stitching.5 

FaSf} ^ 5 

IV. Cost . 
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.20 


10 


Evidenck of Responsible Participation in Socially Significant 

Activities * 


Evidence 


Type of Participation 


Attends meetings . 

Prompt at meetings . 

Makes suggestion.s... . . 

Shows interest . 

Volunteers work. 

Obeys club rules. 

Cooperates with other members 
Follower as welt as a leader. . . . 

Cheerful. 

Suggests worth-while piojccts 



Adapted by Evelyn M. Herrington and Maurice E Troyer, Syracuse Univeisity. 


It is a valuable educational experience for members of a class to 
develop such a rating device and to employ it in rating their own work 
and that of their fellow learners. 


Anecdotal Eecords and Informal Observations.—Teachers need 
not rely entirely, for data concerning learner growth or status, upon 
situations especially devised for measurement. The more intelligent 
and observant teacher will be constantly looking for evidences of 
growth, of maladjustments, and of failure to grow. She will con¬ 
stantly observe the written work of students at their desks, their par¬ 
ticipation in discussions, their questions, and their performance in 
situations outside the classroom, with a view to gathering data con¬ 
cerning the growth of the individual pupil. 

Almost daily she will wish to record her observations of evidences 
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of growth or lack of it on the part of at least a few of her students. 
These may be entered in classbooks, in memo books, or in files of 
pupil data. These observations may occasionally take the form of 
brief anecdotes such as the following; 

In reading period today, Mildied did not woik well even after receiving 
individual help in analyzing difficult words. She sccin.s to be discouraged in 
learning to read and is attempting to gain admiration in her group by showing 
off. I think that the reading material is loo difficult and that by locating her 
reader level, she will do satisfactory work and as a result gain the admiration 
of her friends because of her accomplishment. 

Understanding of Evaluation.—Since instruments of evaluation 
may measure several different factors, it is imperative that the evalu¬ 
ator have in mind clearly the behavior patterns which he is evaluating. 
An achievement test in arithmetic will indicate whether or not the 
child is having difficulty with the process of long division, but it may 
not show diagnostically what division facts and subtraction facts have 
not been mastered. A child scoring high in a recognition vocabulary 
test cannot always be considered as having a good comprehension in 
reading; in fact, his comprehension may be negligible. A child pos¬ 
sessing a wealth of information on the culture of a nation cannot be 
considered as having no prejudices toward its people. 

Validity—Validity means that the evaluating instrument must 
measure or evaluate that which it purports to measure and that it tests 
what the teacher desires to test or to measure. There are several ways 
by which one may judge the validity of a test. The simplest way is 
to examine the material of the test and make a common-sense evalu¬ 
ation of it as a measuring instrument for the subject or function 
which it tests. In doing this it is essential that the evaluator get in 
mind or on paper before him the objectives of the outcomes desired 
(e.g., information, understandings, ideals, attitudes, skills) and then 
see to what extent the test in question measures growth toward the 
objectives in terms of those outcomes and in proportion to their rela¬ 
tive importance. 

Another procedure is to compare the subject matter of the test 
with studies or discussions of the objectives and essentials of the 
subject and with studies of the relative social utility of the items within 
the course. It is frequently helpful to construct test items as learning 
progresses and coordinate them when a test is to be given. 

The most effective method of determining the validity of a lest, 
however, is to discover its correlation with a known valid criterion of 
the achievement or behavior pattern which the test is used to measure. 
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The results obtained are usually indicated in the instructional materials 
that accompany the tests. 

A test that may be valid for one group of children may not be valid 
for another group of children. For example, a test that is given to a' 
group of children who are bilingual, and who have difficulty in ex¬ 
pressing themselves in the language in which the test is written, will 
be invalid for that particular group of children in that the scores are a 
measure both of language difficulty and of whatever the test was 
intended to measure. 

Reliability.—A measuring instrument is reliable if it gives con¬ 
sistently the same score when repeated under similar conditions and 
there is no variation in the score even though different individuals 
may score the paper. In addition to the quality of objectivity with 
respect to scoring, reliable tests should not record chance fluctuation 
in the person being tested. Barring gross error on the part of the 
person doing the measuring, approximately the same result is obtained 
when a foot rule is employed to measure the width of a window, no 
matter how many individuals make the measurement or how many 
times it is made. This should likewise be true with school achieve¬ 
ment tests. However, tests differ in the ability to call forth consistent 
responses from the student. On some tests a pupil’s score will vary 
appreciably from one testing to another and for no apparent reason. 

A Fundamental Characteristic of Validity is Objectivity.— 
Objectivity in tests means freedom from individual bias or idiosyn¬ 
crasy in the scorer and hence implies that two or more evaluators 
will arrive at the same evaluation. Many tests are so devised that 
it makes no difference who scores the test; barring error, the score 
will be the same. Everything else being equal, tests which permit 
of no disagreement between scores are much to be preferred 

The length of a test also determines its reliability. Up to the limit 
of fatigue or varying attention, the longer the test, the greater is the 
opportunity to find what the child knows or does not know. Admin¬ 
istration procedures often affect the reliability of a test; if a child 
becomes disturbed and does not put forth his best effort, for him the 
measure is not reliable. 

The coefficient of reliability of tests varies all the way from a little 
above zero up to .90 or .95. In the very large majority of well- 
made tests, the coefficient of reliability lies between .75 and .85 for 
a given grade, e.g., the fifth grade, and are rarely found to be more 
than .90. Tests having reliability coefficients of more than .80 for 
a single grade may be used with confidence. When the reliability is 
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below .65) two forms of the test should be combined m order to get 
reliable scores if the test is used at all. In general, tests having 
reliability of less than .75 for pupils in a single grade, or .90 for a 
range of three grades, are hardly worthy of use where exact measures 
of individuals are desired. For comparison of groups as large as 
25 or 30, reliability of .60 or .65 is sufficient. Reliability coefficients 
based on the performance of children in more than one grade should 
be higher than those based on the performance of children of one 
grade only. Like measures of validity, measures of reliability should 
be furnished with the description of tests, and should be noted by 
prospective users. It should be remembered that in using diagnostic 
tests the reliability of an item or a section of the test is usually ma¬ 
terially less than that indicated by the reliability coefficient for the 
entire test. 

Practicability—Tests should not be long enough to develop fatigue 
or boredom on the part of children. Instructions and directions should 
lie as short and simple and clear as possible. The ease of administer¬ 
ing an evaluative measure and of checking results is also important. 

Vaiious devices are employed to keep at a minimum the amount 
of time necessary to score the tests. One device is to use strips of 
paper or cardboard with correct answers so spaced as to fall beside 
the blanks for the answers on the test. These may be placed edge to 
edge with the test paper, so that the correct answer is close to the 
pupil’s answer, and can easily be seen. Another form is the cardboard 
answer key with apertures which, when the key is superimposed on 
the test paper, fit directly- over the spaces provided for the pupil's 
answers, thus enabling the scorer to compare the answers on the 
pupil’s test paper with the answers printed at the edge of the openings. 

Interpretation—Instruments of evaluation which cannot be inter¬ 
preted by classroom teachers with a minimum amount of effort arc 
not practical, Data to be used effectively by teaclicrs must be trans¬ 
latable into meaningful, descriptive language which makes possible an 
appraisal of growth that can be communicated to children and to 
parents. 

Usable Forms.—With a few exceptions the teacher attempts to 
bring about as much growth as possible in view of the limitations of 
time available and the degree of intelligence and maturity of the 
learners. She is dissatisfied if nearly all pupils reach only a ininiimiin 
level. Since this is so, she desires to construct or to select an evalua¬ 
tion device which will measure various degrees and amount of growth. 
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She also wishes to use a measuring device with available data and 
techniques which will enable the teacher and learner to evaluate growth 
by means of its measurements. 

Most useful for this purpose are data coucennng the performance 
of other individuals on the same measuring instruments under the 
same conditions. With many standard tests such data are provided 
in the form of percentile norms, e.g., the scores of ratings made by 
the pupils who rank 95th, 90th, 8Slh, and so on in a hundred, or 
proportionately in any smaller or larger group of persons. To be 
the most useful such norms mu,st possess the following characteristics : 

1. They should be based upon at least seveial hundred cases, and 
preferably several thousand cases, of learners of comparable age 
and grade placement. 

2. They should have been obtained under eonditions similar to those 
under which the test is to be given, for e.vample: 

a. At the same time in the course, that is, at the end of the first 
semester, in the middle of the second semester. 

b. From a group of the same general level and distribution of 
ability as the one to be tested; or if not, then from a group 
of known general level and distribution of ability so that 
appropriate allowances may be made 

In interpreting the test scores by means of norms, consideration 
should be given to such matters as: 

1. The degree to which the teacher has emphasized the objectives or 
areas emphasized by the test 

2. The amount and character of instruction the class may have re¬ 
ceived in previous years and in otlrer areas likely to stimulate 
growth along the lines emphasized Ijy the test 

3. The general intelligence of the class or the particular individual 

4. Any unusual distracting or motivating conditions attending the 
giving of the test 

3. Objective Tests and Their Construction 

Objective Tests.—For more than a quarter century we have been 
using, experimenting with, and improving what have been called 
“objective” tests and examinations, such as true-false and multiple- 
choice tests. Among the things we have learned are that objective 
tests are not wholly objective and that “essay” tests can be so con¬ 
structed and scored as to be less subjective than they ordinarily are. 
It should be noted that essay tests are not practical for children in the 
lower elementary grades. 
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The construction ot good objective tests requires great care and 
considerable time. Teachers have discovered that there may be dis¬ 
agreement upon whether a statement is true or false and upon which 
is the best answer among several choices presented. They also had 
difficulty in constructing objective test items which do not permit 
different interpretations by the pupils. The most serious of all limita¬ 
tions is that teachers employing objective test procedures have tended 
to include too many trivial items, too many isolated factual items 
(means and not ends of learning), to the neglect of items measuring 
understanding, mental skills, attitudes, interests, ideals, and habits. 
Only recently has anything like adequate attention been given to the 
matter of constructing objective test items which do measure other 
types of outcomes. 

While particularly in the upper grades “objective” tests may be 
used to excellent advantage, they should always constitute only a part 
of the evaluation program. Among the more commonly used lype.s 
of “objective” test items are those discussed in the following para¬ 
graphs. 

The True-False Test.—The true-false test consists of a number of 
statements the truth of which the child is asked to affirm or deny. 
The testee is usually instructed to encircle or to check one of the two 
words yes, no, one of the two letters T, F, or one of the two words 
True, False; the test may be set up so that the testee writes in the 
blanks provided either True or False, Yes or No, or 0.’'- The blanks, 
words, letters, or symbols should be placed in a column at the right or 
at the left of the respective statements. If placed at the right, the 
testee may write without having to place his hand over the test paper 
Below is a portion of such an examination 

1. There is latid on both sides o£ a strait. Yes No 

2. An isthmus is a narrow strip of iand that connects two large 

bodies of water. Yes No 

3. An island is a small piece of land surirounded by water Yes No 

In recent years the true-false lest has come somewhat into disre¬ 

pute, only in a small part deserved. The principal weaknesses for 
which the true-false lest has been criticized are (1) lack of reliability, 
(2) lack of validity, and (3) unintelligent use by the teachers. Much 
of the criticism centers around the use of petty detailed facts and the 
failure to use statements calling for judgment and the more imj)ortaiit 
facts and principles. 

1 See “The Measurement of Understanding,” the Forty-fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society far the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 130, 295-297. 
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It is obvious that the chance of guessing the correct answer in the 
true-false test is greater than in other types of tests On the other 
hand in a given period of time a greater number of true-false items 
than of other types can be covered in a test and, if the number of items 
is great, students will tend to break even on bad and good ones. 
Approximately one and a half times as many true-false items can 
be completed as five-choice best-answer or multiple-choice items. 
True-false tests are about as reliable as other types of objective tests 
requiring the same amount of time for taking. 


Multiple-Choice or Best-Answer Test.—Among the most com¬ 
monly used of all types of objective tests is the multiple-choice or 
best-answer exercise. It has been found that this type of test is more 
valid and reliable than the true-false test and also checks on a large 
number of abilities, such as discrimination, judgment, and under¬ 
standing. Teachers who construct multiple-choice tests must be aware 
of the fact that all responses deserve attention and require the reader 
to think critically as he makes his decisions. No item should contain 
any clues to the correct answers, nor should items be included which 
are obviously false. The task is to select, from three or more possible 
answers, (four or five are probably best), the correct one or the best 
answer to the question or problem stated. Children may be instructed 
to check the correct response in any of several ways, such as to draw 
a line under the correct answer, or to write the number or letter of 
the responses on a blank or in a parentheses placed at the beginning 
or end of the statement. 


Multiple-choice tests take different forms as presented in the fol¬ 
lowing examples: 

Directions: Select the one correct spelling in each line, and underscore the 
correct spelling: 

hotice hous house howse 

city sity citi cite 

beleeve believe believ beleive 


Directions: Underline the correct words in the following sentences: 

The wind (have, has, or had) blown. 

Temperature is measured with (a barometer, an anemometer, a speed¬ 
ometer, a thermometer) 
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DirecLions: Diaw a line under the right ending for the sentence: 

Beavers build their homes near the water 
near a town 
near the highway 
near the mountains 

Directions; Place an X before the best reason why the sunimers of Colorado 
are cooler than those of Kansas: 

Much of the state has an elevation of at least S,000 feet above sea level. 

The prevailing winds blow fioin the west. 

Colorado is on the fortieth parallel. 

Colorado is in the West. 

Matching Tests.—Matching tests are not difficult to construct 
and are used in order to measure ability to see relationships, to asso¬ 
ciate ideas, and to understand concepts of symbols, such as words, 
numbers, abbreviations. Items are arranged in groups of three or 
more and are matched with terms grouped in a second column. A 
form of matching test is the ranking or arrangement test in which a 
given iituuber of items are ranked in the order of time of occttrience, 
merit, or in accordance with some other criterion. For example, the 
child may be instructed to : "Arrange, in the order of their happening, 
the following events by writing the number 1 after the one happening 
first, the number 2 after that happening next, and so on." Illustra¬ 
tions of matching tests are given below ; 

Directions: Draw a line from the word to the picture that matches it. 

House 


Tree 


Ball 

Directions : Draw a line fiom the word in Column 1 to the word having an 
opposite meaning in Column 2. 

1 2 


right 

sour 

black 

sad 

sweet 

left 

liappy 

white 
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Directions; Write in the blank before each inventor the number which 
corresponds with his invention. 

1. telepiione _Edison 

2. electric lamp _.Morse 

3. telegraph _Bell 

Completion Items.—The completion item consists of a statement 
from which one or more key words have been omitted and enough data 
arc given to designate what is wanted. The child is asked to fill in the 
blank,s with the correct words. 

The completion test exercise has one prominent advantage as com¬ 
pared with certain other types of objective examinations, in that it 
tends to keep guesswork at a minimum and that it calls for recall 
rather than merely for recognition of correct ansvveis. As usually 
employed it may not be entirely objective, as it may call for subjective 
judgment relative to the correction of the answers. It is also likely 
to encourage learning of exact wordings of statements rather than of 
the content of ideas. 

The completion exercise possesses the advantages common to all 
objective examinations. It also possesses the particular quality of the 
recall type of exercise, namely, the power to recall the correct response 
and to distinguish it from others. It possesses a peculiar shortcoming 
in that it places a premium upon the ability to form rote or verbal 
associations. Also, unless the items making up the test arc chosen 
skilfully, they are likely to be somewhat indefinite, permit of more 
than one correct answer, or furnish insufficient data to stimulate the 
pupil to the correct response, even if he may know it. These pitfalls 
should be kept in mind when a completion test or check is being con¬ 
structed. Some sample items follow; 

1. Curies clouds aie composed of_particles, 

2. Clouds are formed whenever there is_in the air 

Directions ■ Fill in the blanks with N, NE, S, SE, SW, W, etc 

1. Chicago is_of Detroit 

2. Philadelphia is_of New York City 

3 San Fiancisco is_ of Denver 

Essay Tests.—The “essay” types of test materials possess certain 
limitations and weaknesses as well as unique value. Only a few essay 
items can be included in an examination and therefore the items should 
be selected with very great care in order to constitute a good sample of 
all the growth the test is intended to measure. Essay questions are 
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often open to misinterpretation. Because of the small number of essay 
questions in any given examination, to niisuiiderstancl what is called 
for and write an answer to a question wrongly interpreted may result 
in a total test score which is a very misleading measure of the learner’s 
status or growth. 

In answering essay questions, children are likely to consume too 
much time in writing, wander from the main idea, and distribute their 
tiine unwisely. Marks in essay tests are quite likely to be measures of 
composition—of ability to interpret cptestions, to write concisely, and 
to distribute time wisely. These are outcomes other than knowledge, 
understanding-, general habits, and other results which the instructor 
may have been attempting to achieve. 

One of the most important ways to increase the objectivity and 
hence the reliability and functional validity of an essay test is to 
prepare for each question in advance an answer key covering all the 
more important points which an excellent or nearly perfect answer 
would include. With the key prepared carefully in advance, the 
teacher can then score each paper on a relatively objective basis, de¬ 
pending upon the number of points adequately treated in the pupil’s 
answer. Before starting to score the paper the teacher will find it use¬ 
ful to prescore answers of a few papers on each question, with a view 
to testing out his key. Frequently the key is revised after reading a 
few answers. Many teachers find it useful to provide some scale of 
points for evaluating qualities of answers such as allowing 3 for a 
nearly perfect answer, 2 for fairly good answers on the more important 
points, 2 for nearly perfect answers on all but one or two important 
points, and 1 for partial answers on less important points. 

Diagnostic Tests.—Diagnostic tests serve the purpose of discover¬ 
ing .specifically those skills, facts, and knowledges in which the chil¬ 
dren are weak. This information constitutes the content of a remedial 
program. The numbers and variety of diagnostic tests sold by com¬ 
mercial concessions are large. Catalogues and sample copies may be 
obtained by writing to the following publishers ; 

California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 

Scott, Forcsmaii Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

Public School Piihlislhiig Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New Yoik. 

Lyons and Cariahan, New York, N. Y. 

Rand McNally & Co., Chiiago, Illinois. 

Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, New Yoik, N. Y. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
C. A. Gregory Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperative Test Service, New York, N. Y. 
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Using Standard Achievement Tests—Teachers using standard¬ 
ized achievement tests should use tests having equivalent forms. One 
form may be used in the fall m order to establish the basal evaluation; 
then by giving another form later comparisons may be diawn, thus 
making it possible for the child to see his progress in an objective way. 
By translating the raw scores into meaningful terms, such as age 
norms, percentiles, reading age, educational age, accomplishment quo¬ 
tient (depending on the construction of the test, the information of 
which will be conveyed to the teacher by means of the instruction sheet 
which accompanies every test), the teacher and child will detect those 
areas in which the children are low and high If a child scores one or 
more years below grade and if his mental age is one or more years 
below the mental age to master the work, the work is too difficult for 
him. Adjustments should be made in goals to be achieved and in 
materials used, thus making it possible for the child to master his 
problems. If a child is one or two years below his normal grade and 
if his mental age is one or more years above the mental age to master 
the work, further diagnosis is needed—there may be an emotional 
block, a reading problem, frustration because of home conditions, 
physical fatigue because of malnutrition or working late at night in 
order to help with the family budget; it is evident that in situations 
of this type causes must be removed. Diagnostic tests will reveal the 
nature of a remedial program. 


4. Devising Means of Measurements 

General Principles of Constructing Pencil-and-Paper Tests.— 
The procedure in constructing an objective examination is sum¬ 
marized in the following paragraphs. 

First, determine what is to be covered in the examination, and get 
in mind the outcomes of teaching which constitute the chief objectives 
of the learning activities; that is, what information, what skills or 
habits, what ideals or attitudes are aimed at in presenting the material 
to be tested, and which of these is of most worth. 

Next, determine how much time is to be given to the test, and 
estimate how many exercises may be completed by the pupils in the 
time available. 

Select about one and one half times as many exercises, testing 
the possession of information, skills, habits, ideals, or attitudes empha¬ 
sized. as maybe given in the time available, consciously attempting to 
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distribute these over the course somewhat in proportion to the im¬ 
portance of each outcome in the ground covered. 

Ill formulating objective test questions or exercises, one of t\vo 
plans may be employed. All the test exercises may be of one type, 
true-false, completion, or multiple-response; or the examination may 
be made up of different types. Ordinarily the latter procedure is 
preferable, since the most effective type of exercise for each item 
may be chosen on an individual basis. Items should be formulated 
m the types most appropriate to the achievements to be tested. Items 
which are not of primary importance and which are difficult to fit into 
any form may be tentatively set aside to be used only in case they are 
needed to give balance or to complete the examination. The shorter 
the question or exercise, the better. 

Care should be taken to formulate exercises in such a way that 
something more than memory is tested. Some questions involving 
reasoning and attitudes should be provided. 

Care should he taken to include some questions which all pupils 
are likely to answer, and some which very few are likely to answer. 
The other questions should range in difficulty between these extremes, 
with a goodly percentage of Cjuestions of average or reasonable diffi¬ 
culty. This precaution is desirable in any examination. 

Go over the test exercises carefully, discarding those which are 
ambiguous or misleading, or which demand elaborate qualification. 
Reduce the number of test exercises to the desired number, being sure 
to retain such exercises as will give the test “range,” as provided for 
in the preceding paragraph, and those testing important objectives. 
Discard those exercises which are least objective and which serve to 
test powers tested by other questions or exercises. Care should also 
be taken to preserve proper distribution among the different parts of 
the material covered. 

Rearrange the remaining exercises into groups by type; that is, 
group all the true-false exercises together, all the multiple-choice to¬ 
gether, and so on. 

Rearrange within the groups in the apparent order of difficulty, 
or in some other logical order. The most difficult exercises should 
not be placed toward the beginning of the test. 

In preparing the blank forms for the test, attempt to control the 
position of the answers, allowing for them preferably along one side 
of the page to facilitate scoring. 

Finally, prepare a key of correct answers in such form that it may 
be laid alongside the pupil’s paper and thus permit rapid scoring. A 
cardboard key is very convenient. 
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Special Suggestions on the Framing of True-False and Mul¬ 
tiple-Choice Exercises.—A true-false examination should contain at 
least fifty or sixty items to be reliable, although of course a smaller 
number may be employed when the true-false items form part of a test 
consisting of several types of exercises. The number of Lrne and the 
number of false statements should not be exactly equal, nor always 
approximately equal. It is better to vary procedure in this respect, 
as otherwise students will learn to adapt their answers in order to 
distribute them equally between true and false. However, not less 
than 25 or 30 per cent of the statements should be of one type. True 
and false statements should neither be bunched nor alternated, nor 
should they be arranged in any systematic order which would give 
any clue as to which are true and which false. Care should be exer¬ 
cised to select false statements which are not obviously false, and 
which will not permit the student to identify the correct answers by 
eliminating the obviously incorrect ones or by any other process of 
reasoning which does not involve the possession of the knowledge 
or skill to be tested. The false statement should in every case be one 
which the student would be as likely to call true as false if he did not 
possess the knowledge or other educational outcome which the state¬ 
ment is designed to test, 

For example, the statement that “An ant has three legs” is not a 
good statement to use in a true-false exercise. Most pupils will 
identify it as false without any reference to how many legs an ant 
has, because they do not believe that any insect has an odd number 
of legs. Likewise the statement that “Chicago is the capital of Michi¬ 
gan” may be identified as false without knowing what the capital of 
Michigan or the capital of Illinois is, because the pupils know that 
Chicago is in Illinois. 

When preparing multiple-choice questions, the correct answer 
should not always occupy the same position (for example, third in the 
possible choices), nor should the location of it follow any consecutive 
jiattern, such as fifth, fourth, third, and so on 

In selecting completion exercises, care must be taken to leave only 
key words blank, and to furnish, in the portion of statement given, 
enough data to constitute a fair test—that is, to designate what is 
wanted. If this is not done effectively, the test may degenerate into 
a guessing contest. 

In an enumeration test one should attempt to formulate exercises 
which require a minimum of writing and for which there is only one 
correct answer, or at least exercises which will permit little difference 
in scoring between different teachers. Ordinarily it is better to avoid 
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using exercises in the scoring of which it would be necessary to give 
partial credit to some papers. 

Suggestions for Constructing Essay Examinations.—There is a 
great variation in the reliability and validity of essay examination.s, 
Their quality is dependent very largely upon the amount of attention 
and skill devoted to application of the following principles and sug¬ 
gestions ; 

1. Select topics which taken as a whole comprise a good sample of 
the more important sections of the area of the subject which the 
examination is intended to cover. 

2. Be specihc and clear in stating the topic and the instructions for 
dealing with it; for example, if learners are asked “to criticize” 
they should be told upon what basis or with respect to what. Fre¬ 
quently there should be subordinate or supplementing instruc¬ 
tions, as in the following: 

Discuss farming in the lowlands of southern California 
with particular reference to the farmer’-s dependence on 
irrigation, to the irrigated crops that are grown there, and 
to the changes brought about in fanning as a result of 
improved farming equipment. 

Rarely if ever should pupils be asked to “Tell what you know 
about . . 

3. State each question or make each statement so as to measure 
something besides recall of information, i.e., understanding of the 
information, its importance, its implications, etc. 

4. Woid each c^uestion or topic so that the pupil will more probably 
write his answers in sections or parts in response to the different 
points to be discussed. 

5. Estimate the time required by a slow pupil to write out an excel¬ 
lent answer to the question and indicate that amount of time in 
parentheses after the question. 

6 . Try the questions out on some disinterested child to see if they 
will be clearly and accurately understood. 

7. Attempt to keep at a minimum the time required for writing an¬ 
swers. It is of great value in essay examinations to call for short, 
concise answers so that more questions may be asked. 

S. Prepare questions which will permit objective scoring as far as 
possible. This is achieved by planning questions in the manner 
suggested in 4 above. Questions so planned can be scored against 
an inventory of the parts required in a perfect answer. 

For oral questions, see the discussion and suggestions in Chaji- 
ter 14. 
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5. Evaluation in Different Areas 

Tests of General Mental Ability (Intelligence).—Intelligence 
tests are indicative of the child’s ability to succeed in the language arts 
and not in such areas as art, music, mechanical ability, human relation¬ 
ships. The individual test is the most reliable, but time-consuming 
in its administration. For practical purposes group tests are reason¬ 
ably reliable, liut it would be advisable if in doubt about a child to use 
the individual test. Children who are bilingual or who have a reading 
disability will rate higher on the nonverbal test, which is a truer 
measure of their mental ability. 

Evaluating Aptitudes.—Aptitude tests are means by which we 
predict the fields in which an individual will succeed. The Seashore 
Miisical Talent Tcsts predict degree of success in music; other tests 
for musical ability are found in the second series of Victor records, 
which may be used for untrained children from grade 5 up to about 
second year in High School; these tests include pitch, loudness, time, 
rhythm, timbre, and tonal memory. Another aptitude test for children 
of the same age is the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test, published 
by the World Book Company. A. S. Levverenz is the author of Tests 
ill Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art, published by the California 
Test Bureau. Mechanical ability and motor skills (ages 4-16) may be 
tested by Oseretsky Tests, published by Educational Test Bureau. 

Intelligence Tests and Aptitude Tests.—The important scores 
obtained from intelligence tests are the mental age, M.A., and the 
intelligence quotient. The latter is obtained by dividing the M.A. by 
the C.A. or chronological age. The M.A. indicates mental maturity 
and means that a child with an M.A. of seven years has the mental 
maturity of the average child with a chronological age of seven years; 
the I.Q. indicates the rale at which the child is maturing and is an 
indication of the speed at which a child can learn. Children with 
I.Q.’s of approximately 100 are average. A child with an I.Q. of 85 
learns more slowly, all things being equal, than the child of the same 
age with an I.Q. of 100; and a child with an I.Q. of 115 learns easily 
and can complete his work in less time than the average child. 

Results of intelligence tests and aptitude tests should be used only 
by individuals who understand the limitations of the predictions. The 
elementary teacher should give much more study and thought to intelli¬ 
gence and aptitude tests than can be allowed for in this volume. The 
information secured from these tests should supplement other data. 
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It is, for example, an accepted fact that a child with an M.A. of six 
and one half years has a mental readiness to begin to read with the 
type of materials which are available, but it must be remembered that 
this is no assurance that the chdd will master beginning reading. 
Many children with an M.A. of six have learned to read and some 
failures in reading are children with high I.Q.’s. Children in a given 
grade who are working up to capacity and whose I.Q.’s vary should 
not be expected to master identical elements or to be using the same 
materials. The I Q is a means of approximating the learner’s ability 
to profit by the use of learning materials and activities of different 
levels and nature. 


Other Types of Data.—Among records which furnish useful 
information concerning the pupil are those of his health, time spent in 
extracurricular activities, work at home or elsewhere in out-of-school 
hours, leisure pursuits and social associations, and worries. These 
are gathered from a variety of sources; the school records, visiting 
teacher, conferences with children and parents. 

Evaluating Children’s Interests.—Interests of children are used 
in motivating the work of children, in selecting units of work, in de¬ 
veloping appreciations, and in building human relationships, Tech¬ 
niques which are used by teachers in a.scertaining the interest,s of 
children are as follows: 

1. Evaluating withdrawals of books from public library and school 
libraries. 

2. Using questionnaire in order to detect various areas of interests, 
such as hobbies, favorite games, health interests. 

3. Recording activities which children choose during free periods. 

4. Keeping anecdotal records. 

Evaluating Beginning Reading Readiness.—When the child is 
subjected to the complex skill of learning to read, he should meet with 
success, thus avoiding discouragement and failure. Means of deter¬ 
mining this readiness are as follows: 

1. Understanding home environment through home visitation and 
by studying records 

2. Studying experiences which children have 

3. Observing sentence structure and vocabulary children use on the 
playground, in the classroom 

4. Administering reading readiness te.sts, several of which follow : 
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Name of Test 


Grade 


Publisher 


Metropolitan 

Readiness 


Kindergarten 
and I 


World Book Co. 


Monroe Reading 
Aptitude 

Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness 


First grade 
entrants 

Kindergarten 
and I 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 

California Test Bu¬ 
reau, Los Angeles 


Evaluating Work-Study Skills.—Emphasis is being placed upon 
the development of work-study skills which include ability to read 
maps, graphs, charts, use of table of contents and the index in locat¬ 
ing information, intelligent use of the library. Tests at the elementary 
■school level are as follows; 


Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Study Skills. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Barker. “Iiiforinal Testing of the Use of Books and Libraries,” Elementary Eng¬ 
lish Review, Vol X (June, September, October, 1933), pp 143, 274, 205. 

New York Rating Scale for School Habits Yonkers, N. Y.. World Book Co. 

Evaluating Critical Thinking—Emphasis is being placed upon 
critical thinking whenever the child faces a problem in reading, in 
arithmetic, in social studies, etc. A test on critical thinking in the 
social studies may be secured by writing Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. This test checks 
work-study skills, abilities to draw conclusions and to apply general¬ 
izations. 


Evaluating Health.—The problems of health and physical well¬ 
being are an important phase of the evaluative program. Plealth is 
related to the physical, mental, social, and emotional life of an 
individual and it also is an integral part of anything that affects the 
child during the day. The information needed in finding the health 
status of the child pertains to the following; 

1. Family background 

2. Height, weight, age 

3. Condition of teeth, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, chest 
4 Plistory of illness and accidents 

5. Immunizations, etc. 

6 . Physical defects 

7. Rest habits and eating habits 

Techniques of securing information are as follows : 

1. Physical examinations administered by the school 
2 Records based on examinations and observations 

3. Forms Filed in by parents and children 

4. Nurses and teachers Interviewing children and parents 
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5. Home visitation 

6 . Understanding of health problems learned by administering test. 
Such a test is to be found in Social and Related Sciences, Part III, 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 

Evaluating Social Adjustment—Every learning situation con¬ 
tributes to the child’s personal and social adjustment. It is essential 
that the teacher understand the hopes, the fears, the desires, the sup¬ 
pressions of all the children in her class. The isolation of adjustment 
problems is a difficult task and teachers have used various methods. 
The Woodworth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet, published by C. 11 
Stoelting Company, Chicago, is a self-descriptive scale designed for 
elementary school children. Improved rating scales are issued by 
the Wiiinetka Educational Press of Winnetka, Illinois. There is 
also the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale published 
by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 

It is advisable to supplement the information obtained from the 
scales presented in the preceding paragraph with information obtained 
from recorded observations and anecdotal records. Characteristics of 
good anecdotal records are: 

1. Dating each record 

2. Noting significant facts 

3. Recording concrete behavior patterns 

4. Noting favorable and unfavorable behavior patterns 

5. Recording incident at time when incident occurred 

6 Using concise statements 

7. Selecting specific behavior patterns over a period of time, such as 
cooperation and tolerance, assuming responsibility 

These records may be kept on file cards with the interpretation of the 
data on the back of the cards; or a loose-leaf notebook with a page for 
each child would be practical. Since the writing of anecdotal records 
consumes much time, it is suggested that notations of two or three 
children who are under observation and are remedial cases be made. 
The time and the manner in which the records are summarized are 
factors which will vary from one school to another. 

Measure of Social Acceptance.—In recent years a simple tech¬ 
nique has been developing for gathering very useful data relative to 
the number of friendships each individual has among the other mem¬ 
bers of the group Sociograms not only indicate the number of 
friendships but also furnish data relative to the friendships pupils 
would like to develop By the “guess who” technique the opinions of 
pupils relative to the social qualities and personalities of others may 
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be collected and summarized. A discussion of the construction and 
interpretation of sociograms is given in the following chapter. 

Character and Personality Traits.—The practice of giving and 
recording a personality inventory is spreading. These inventories 
furnish rough measures of such qualities as relative seriousness, 
frankness, steadiness, extroversion, introversion, dominance-submis¬ 
sion, sociability, neuroticism, persistence, and relative adjustment and 
maladjustment to home, school, and companions. Typical of instru¬ 
ments for this purpose are the following: 

California Te!;t of Personality. E. W. Tiegs, W. W. Clark, and L P. Thorpe. 
California Test Bureau. Kindergarten through adult. Factors tested: self-re¬ 
liance, sense of personal worth and personal fieedom, belonging, freedom from 
withdrawal tendencies, freedom from nervous symptoms, social standing, social 
skills, freedom from antisocial tendencies, family relations, vocational relations, 
and community relations. 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Training School at Vineland, New Jersey Ages 
0-1 to 21 years. 

The Sytnonds Adjustment Inventory. Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, for use in upper grades 

Ratings by former teachers are also employed, as are other records 
of pupil behavior, which throw light on the honesty, temperament, 
disposition, and other important character and personality traits of 
the pupil. Testimony of parents frequently reveals information in 
this area. 

Evaluating Emotional Development.—Emotions are intrinsic 
factors in every experience. The understanding of the nature of each 
child is essential in guiding him to take his place in a social world. 
Ways of gaining information about the child’s emotional behavior 
patterns are as follows ; 

1. Studying children’s ideas through their creative work, such as 
paintings, drawings, stories, and poems. 

2. Recording projection techniques, such as how does the child treat 
his pet, his toys, etc. 

3. Noting on anecdotal records wishe.s, desires, worries, tantrum pat¬ 
terns, etc. 

4. Using Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules, 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Indices of Cultural and Economic Status.—Data pertaining to 
the out-of-school cultural and economic environment are available 
from such sources as records of parental occupation, usually made in 
the general files of information about pupils, and records of home 
visitation by one or more of the regular teachers or the visiting teacher. 
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These data may include such items as the personal education of the 
parents, general tone of the home, and neighborhood and church 
experiences. 


Educational Status and Achievement.—In the large majority of 
schools scores on achievement tests are available in various Helds. 
Previous marks and scores in particular subjects throvr much light 
on the degree of background and preparation possessed by the learner. 

Many teachers give to some or all their classes at the beginning of 
each year an inventory or placement test which reveals the degree of 
possession of skills and information prerequisite to success in the 
work of the year. Some teachers also give a preliminary test over 
the field to be covered with the purpo.se of discovering what is known 
at the beginning and thus learning what part of the field needs more 
and what needs less emphasis. If the test is repeated at the end of the 
year, the teacher has a measure of the learning that has taken place 
in whatever the test measures Catalogues for achievement tests and 
diagnostic tests may be secured from the following publishing com¬ 
panies ; 

Benjamin A. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 

California Test Bureau, Los Angeles. 

Educational Test Bureau, Educational Publisher.s, Inc., Minneapolis. 

C, A, Gregory Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

World Book Company, Yonlcers, New York. 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, III 
Cooperative Test Service, New York. 

Interpretation of Data—In interpreting data it must be remem¬ 
bered that we are thinking of the child as a "whole." Therefore, in 
guiding and directing the “whole child” it is essential that all data be 
brought together. It may be necessary to isolate lactors in order to 
detect those which are influencing others, but each is evaluated and 
interpreted in terms of the whole child. Evaluative measures are of 
value only as they guide teachers, parents, and childien in studying 
the behavior patterns of each individual, in finding causes for the 
behavior patterns, and in providing preventive measures and remedial 
measures. Information may be interpreted by teachers as individuals, 
by committees of teachers, by special teachers such as nurses, by staff, 
by teachers and parents, by teachers and children, by teachers, children, 
and parents. The type of problem, the policy of the school, the com¬ 
munity, all are factors that function in determining the procedure to 
be followed in the interpretation of data. 
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Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

L Explain why it is desirable to change the emphasis Iroin measurement 
of learning to evaluation of learning. 

2. Prepare a ten-minute talk on “The place tests and measurements in an 
evaluation program of learning.” 

3. Why it is important to evaluate growth in attitudes, appreciations, and 
social adjustment? 

4. Clarify the following terms: educational age, intelligence quotient, 
chronological age, grade score, norm, reading age, educational age, 

5. Prepare a five-minute talk on “The weaknesses of an intelligence test." 

6. Select a good standardized achievement test at the primary level or the 
intermediate grade level. Give the test and interpret the results. 

/. Outline a thorough medical inspection program lor elementary school 
children, 

8. Examine recent newspapers and magazines to determine the emphasis 
given to health topics. 

9. Make a survey of available health agencies in your community in order 
to locale [Xirticular agencies. 



chapter 19 

GUIDING AND TEACHING THE INDIVIDUAL 


Learning is an individual matter. Although an instructor may 
“teach” a class, the learning is done by the individual. Beyond the 
minds of the separate individuals in the group, there is no class mind 
capable of learning. The teacher should not make the mistake of 
assuming that all, or any two, individuals in the class learn alike 
from the same instructional materials or instructional activities. It is 
unfortunate that there is not a better device by means of which teachers 
can see in detail the variety of learnings, with respect to both nature 
and amount, that take place among twenty or thirty children in a class 
who have had practically identical stimuli. 

The teacher, therefore, must focus her attention upon the learning 
actually taking place in the individual child rather than upon her 
teaching materials and activities. She must not only concentrate upon 
the individual, but as a means to produce the desired growth and 
learnings she must acquire a great deal of knowledge about each indi¬ 
vidual child, his capacities, interests, and background. 

Learning activities and materials which are not organized to the 
needs, interests, and experiences of children will frustrate and dis¬ 
courage some children while other children will not work up to their 
capacities. A curriculum that is not flexible and that cannot be ad¬ 
justed to the needs of children will cau.se children to be frustrated, 
discouraged, and uninterested in school. 

1. Important Individual Differences 

It is a known fact that in every age level differences within groups 
of children must he constantly taken into consideration in directing 
learning. Children differ from each other intellectually, physically, 
socially, and emotionally: some learn slowly, others quiclcly; some arc 
of small stature, others are large for their age; some are leaders in 
their groups, others are lonely; some are happy and learn by failures, 
others are nervous and unstable whenever they face a problem. Chil¬ 
dren not only differ from each other, but they have different relative 
levels of aptitude and achievement. A child with a high I.Q. may 

376 
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be average in reading, do superior work in social studies, do poorly 
in art, and produce a monotone in singing; while another child with 
the same I.Q. may do well in reading, do poorly in social studies, 
average work in music and art, and be a very superior basketball 
player. 

Since each child is a unique individual, the needs of each must be 
met in a way which hts each individual case. Therefore, it is the 
teacher’s responsibility to understand the needs, interests, and capac¬ 
ities of each child so that she may intelligently provide for these needs 
in the most economical and ef¥ective way. In the two subsequent chap¬ 
ters, ways of locating, recording, and reporting needs will be discussed. 
By reviewing, analyzing, and evaluating the information on cumula¬ 
tive records, anectodal records, sociograms, the teacher can discover 
the status of the child in each of the various areas of growth and 
development. Areas within which children vary will be presented in 
the following paragraphs. 

Intelligence—The range in mental age among children in any 
single elementary class is usually four or five years in the primary 
grades and six or seven years in grades 7 and 8 In a second grade, 
the mental age will vary approximately from five years to ten years, 
In a typical fifth-grade class the mental age of students varies from 
less than the average M.A, of a typical third-grade class to more than 
the average M.A. of a typical seventh grade. 

Children with less intelligence learn more slowly, need a great 
amount of meaningful practice, more time in moving from one type 
of learning to another, and are not able to work with abstractions. 
Children with a large I.Q. usually have a good attention span, learn 
quickly, need less practice and less time to complete their work, can 
generalize and work with abstractions. A child with an I.Q. below 
80 will find it difficult, probably impossible, to do much of the work 
that a child with an average I.Q. of 100 can do, while a child with an 
I.Q. of 125 would probably be bored with the same assignment. 

Aptitudes.—It is very interesting to note the abilities by means 
of which children gain their status in a group. Several children are 
potential leaders in free play periods. Another child may add interest 
to group work by means of contributions in drawing. A child who 
is a musician is held in esteem because she can calm and quiet the 
room by playing on the piano or the violin. A boy of nine who had 
no friends, and who was so slow that the children often were irritated 
with him, won a place of honor by building bird houses. Recognition 
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of some abilities on the part of each child make for effectiveness m an 
educational program. 

Children alsO' vary significantly in their capacities or aptitudes 
for learning of various types. This is particularly true with respect 
to aptitudes for art, music, mechanical .skills, and sports. Much of 
what is assumed to be a difference in specific aptitude is in large part 
the result of differences in attitude, interest, and previous prepara¬ 
tion; for practical purposes of learning, the differences arc very sig¬ 
nificant whatever their cause. 

Physical.—It is obvious to every one that children vary in height, 
Aveight, and muscular coordination. Many physical handicaps also 
are very obvious, such as the child who needs braces and crutches in 
order to be able to walk and the child who wears heavy lenses in order 
to he able to see. Children with asthmatic conditions and cardiac 
conditions cannot play vigorously. Infections because of decayed 
teeth and diseased tonsils lower the child’s efficiency. Some children 
tire easily and are not interested in activities while others are very 
energetic and eager to be doing something. 

Social and Emotional Adjustments—Social and emotional ad¬ 
justments are closely related. Some children are reticent, and others 
boisterous, some timid and others bold, some responsible and others 
irresponsible, and some cooperative and others not so, some arc de¬ 
pendent and others independent, some are irritable and others poised, 
some are cheerful and others depressed, some sensitive and others 
much less so, some suggestible and others negativistic. 

Patterns of social and emotional behavior are not static, but may 
vary within an hour or two. In one situation and with a certain group 
of children a child will be happy and cooperative, whereas rvith 
another group the same child may be annoying and boisterous. At 
home some children are dependent and at school self-sufficient. As 
environmental conditions affect children differently at different times 
so will their patterns of behavior differ. 

As the result of difficulty of learning in elementary grades, junior 
high school students may by the time they reach junior high school 
have developed attitudes of fear, insecurity, and dislikes for certain 
fields of school learning, and some have a dislike for all fields. Others, 
probably because of much happier experiences, have developed feel¬ 
ings of interest, confidence, and belief in the value of learning. 

Home Background—Children differ greatly in their cultural 
backgrounds and attitudes as influenced by the home. Children come 
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from homes which may be characterized by the following factors: 
poverty, with or without culture; wealth, with or without culture; 
estranged parents; compatible parents; one parent at home, both 
parents working, dull child in a family of bright children and vice 
versa. Some homes create fears, others aid children in facing realities 
of life. Because of varied home backgrounds and varied experiences 
in the homes children will vary in their interests, attitudes, apprecia¬ 
tions, understandings of economic and social concepts, speaking 
vocabulary, and in their abilities to convey their ideas to others. They 
will react very differently to the same situation. They are sensitive 
to different things. 

Homes differ greatly in their intellectual and cultural interests and 
tastes, in modes of thinking, in language and speecli habits and stand¬ 
ards, in patterns of cooperation and regard for others, in facilities for 
home study and in other ways very significant for learning and be¬ 
havior at school. 

Academic Achievements—The chronological age of children en¬ 
rolled in the first grade has a range of about one and a half years, 
growing and maturing rapidly at this age level. Every month in 
chronological age makes a great difference in maturity; therefore, 
there will be a great range in the maturity levels of the children. In 
the first grade curriculum emphasis is placed upon the development of 
reading skills. Those children who do not have a mental age of six 
years will constitute a group that should have a curriculum especially 
arranged to fit their needs; to place them with those children who are 
ready to read would only mean failure. 

The range of pupil status in subject matter achievement in any 
grade is usually four or five years. For example, In arithmetic the 
scores in problem solving in fifth grade may range from third grade 
level to seventh grade level which means that some children will be 
doing as well with the materials as an average third grade child would 
do and some as well as an average seventh grade child would do. The 
rate of speed at which children work will also vary significantly; 
some children will work ten problems in thirty minutes while others 
will solve only four in the same time period. A reading assignment 
will be read and comprehended by one child in fifteen minutes while 
another child will devote thirty minutes to the same selection and 
probably not understand what has been read. One child can com¬ 
municate his ideas to others by means of written themes and reports 
very effectively while another child finds it very difficult to use that 
medium of expression. 
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Partly as the result of differences in general capacity to learn and 
in specific aptitudes and attitudes in a particular field, learners have 
widely different backgrounds in that field. Particularly in English 
classes in the upper grades some children have much better than 
average foundation in vocabulary, grammar, and language, and much 
more advanced interests in literature. In ability to read, differences 
have become so great as to call for the establishment of special classes 
for those with least ability. Variability of similar importance for 
learning exists in all other fields, particularly mathematics. 

Interests and Industry.—Not only will learning depend upon the 
degree of interest in learning and in learning activities, but as a matter 
of fact the degree to which the learner will participate in learning 
activities depends upon the degree of his interest in the particular area. 
Interests depend largely upon the extent, pattern, and character of 
previous experiences. They depend upon the nature and pattern of 
interests of parents, of other adults known to the learner, and of his 
companions. While it is among the most important services and 
responsibilities of the teacher to develop desired interests—that is, in 
good literature, in physical and mental health, and in other peoples 
of the world—she must also recognize the pattern of interests in the 
individual learner as it exists at the time and adapt instruction some¬ 
what to it, harnessing those Interests in order to insure wholehearted, 
effective participation in learning activities. 

Information Concerning Learning Capacities.—In the large 
majority of schools tests of general mental ability are given and 
results are recorded for each individual. As a measure of brightness 
the intelligence quotient is a useful but not infallible measure, If more 
than one I.Q. is recorded, it is wise to rely upon a figure slightly in 
excess of the average of those recorded. This higher figure is more 
likely to represent the individual’s capacity than the exact average or 
the score on any one test. 

The mental age is a measure of general mental ability. It increases 
with age in proportion to the I.Q. The I.Q. is a measure of general 
mental aptitude or capacity of the learner, especially in subjects involv¬ 
ing vocabulary and verbal learning. The mental age is the best single 
measure. It should be modified slightly up or down by taking into 
consideration the degree of difference between the I.Q. and 100. 
For example, of two learners, each with a mental age of 15.5, the one 
with an I.Q. of 115 may be expected to do better work, especially in 
dealing with abstract and verbal material, than another with an I.Q. 
of 95. If the test was not given recently, it should be remembered 
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that those with higher I.Q.’s rvill have increased proportionately in 
mental age. 

In many schools tests of special aptitude are given and the scores 
are available. Aptitude tests in mathematics are especially useful. 
Care must be exercised in interpretation of these scores. The best 
single basis on which to forecast what a learner will actually do in a 
subject is his previous school marks. In addition to capacity, they 
measure in a rough way the factors which generally make for achieve¬ 
ment, such as interest, industry, promptness, and cooperation. 

Information Concerning Interests.—Data relative to interests 
may be available from a number of sources; interest inventories, 
records of hobbies, extracurricular activities, participation in out-of¬ 
school experiences, of statements made in class, library cards, and 
questionnaires prepared by teachers. In an increasing number of 
schools individual teachers or groups of teachers are preparing interest 
inventories in the form of check lists or questionnaires to be filled out 
by pupils in the upper grades or filled out by the teachers on the basis 
of showing of hands as the teacher reads each item. 

Other Pupil Data.—Many other types of data are very valuable 
in guiding and teaching the individual—data concerning his home 
environment, his character and personality, his social adjustment, etc. 
(See Chapter 18 for discussion of means of obtaining data of these 
types.) 

2. Adapting to the Individual 

Schools are accepting the responsibility for fitting' the school pro¬ 
gram to the many needs of children. Children who are challenged 
with a task that is neither too difficult nor too easy have good mental 
health and continue attacking- problems which must be solved. 
Methods which have proved to be successful in providing for indi¬ 
vidual differences will be presented in the following paragraphs. 

Physical Deviates.—Crippled children should be educated with 
normal children if at all possible, and should be placed in play groups 
where they can participate without being embarrassed. They must 
be guided in learning to minimize their handicaps and to put forth 
effort to be as independent as possible. At a time when the afflicted 
child is not in the classroom his handicaps should be explained to his 
classmates; this often changes a critical attitude to sympathetic under¬ 
standing. Usually children are very sympathetic and very eager to 
help handicapped children. Children with certain types of serious 
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physical disabilities should be placed under the direction of a specially 
trained teacher and given special treatment, which in many cases in¬ 
volves appropriate types of physical and mental therapy. 

Children who are hard of hearing must learn to live in a hearing 
world and those who can hear must learn something about the prob¬ 
lems of handicapped individuals. Children who are hard of hearing 
should be seated so that they can hear what is being said and so that 
they can see the face of the person who is speaking. The teacher 
and children should pronounce and enunciate words clearly, and, if 
the child does not understand, the speaker should repeat in a courteous 
manner. 

Children with poor vision should be seated where they can see what 
is written on the board and also all materials that are being displayed 
for observational purposes. Their reading materials should be printed 
in large type on nonglazed paper. For children with severe visual 
handicaps some schools have special sight-saving classes. Children 
with lowered visual acuity also must be guided through socializing 
experiences to capitalize on their potentialities and thus make a con¬ 
tribution to society. 

Speech—Speech is a basic tool in gaining status in a group. A 
child with a speech difficulty, such as stuttering, lisping, infantile 
speech, sound omissions and substitutions, often is silent because of 
the unfavorable reactions of other children. No child should ever be 
permitted to giggle at the handicapped child, neither should a teacher 
persist in asking- a stutterer to keep repeating that which the teacher 
cannot understand. To do so only increases the child’s anxiety and 
frustration. The child should be permitted to make his needs known 
without fear or embarrassment. 

It is the responsibility of every teacher to understand speech diffi¬ 
culties of young children and to provide guidance in speech correction. 
In many schools a specialist in speech education is provided to whom 
stutterers, cleft palate cases, and others suffering from speech defects 
may be sent for special treatment. 

Social Adjustments.—Social adjustment often implies gaining 
status in a group, which means that a child must make a contribution 
and must cooperate in a democratic way. It is very difficult to group 
children socially, as their needs of today may not be the needs of 
tomorrow. In organizing groups and committees teachers should 
use the information secured from sociograms, observations, and inter- 
views For example, the child who has no friends should be placed 
with a group of friendly children. The child who needs recognition 
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and has a talent in drawing could be assigned to direct a group work¬ 
ing on a frieze. Often a teacher can help children make adjustments 
by di.scussing with them the customs of various groups and the way 
in which to conduct themselves on different occasions and in strange 
places, such as during interviews, in public buildings, etc. 

Exceptional Children.—in recent years it has been realized that 
iDright and dull children differ not only in quantity but also in quality 
of ability, and that they should be taught differently. 

The Bright Learner. The progress of civilization depends largely 
upon the contributions of genius. The work of one Edison, of one 
Pasteur, of one Madame Curie, of one Franklin, of one Shakespeare 
is of more consequence to civilization than the efforts of thousands 
of persons of average ability. The loss to society and to civilization 
because of our failure to develop fully the capacities of the ablest 
children is incalculable. 

As the result of classroom experiences with bright children, we 
are able to characterize them for the purposes of teaching. The bright 
child possesses greater energy and more curiosity; is sociable, active, 
more capable of dealing with abstractions, perceives relationships more 
clearly and quickly, prefers to work under his own planning and 
initiative, likes to explore new and more advanced areas, becomes 
bored more quickly with simple routine tasks, learns mechanical 
processes much more quickly than an average child, dislikes tasks 
he does not understand, dislikes rote memorization though he is 
superior at it, has confidence in his own abilities, appears lazy if given 
uninteresting things to do, is likely to seek short cuts, and possesses 
a wide range of worthy interests. 

The bright learner should not only have more work to do, but it 
should be of a type to challenge his superior and special abilities. 
I-Ie should be required to locate and to organize materials, to find 
and state relationships and generalizations, to read more difficult 
material. He should be relieved of some of the easier routine tasks 
which may be necessary for the average or below-average child. He 
should be given larger units, tasks and problems with a greater num¬ 
ber of steps. He should be freed of some of the drill of the class and 
permitted to work more on his own. He should be stimulated to 
undertake imaginative and creative tasks. For him, frequent diag¬ 
nostic testing is unnecessary; he can be trained for self-diagnosis and 
self-planning of remedial work. The brighter the child is, the more 
these suggestions should be employed and the further they should be 
carried. They usually apply to children with an I.Q. of more than 
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120 to 125. Those of definitely higher I.Q. (140 and up) should be 
treated as special individual cases. 

The Dull Learner. Until recent years the child with an I.Q. of 
90 or less rarely continued in school beyond the ninth grade, and 
those with an I.Q. of less than 80 rarely progressed beyond the 
sixth grade. 

The dull child usually possesses to some degree most of the follow¬ 
ing characteristics which need to be held constantly in mind while 
teaching him. In comparison with the child of higher I.Q., 

1. He learns in shorter steps or units. 

2. He needs more frequent checkups on his progress and more reme¬ 
dial work. 

3. His vocabulary is more limited and less precise. 

4. He needs to have many new words made very clear in meaning. 

5. He does not see relative generalizations or meanings as readily. 

6. He has less creative ability and less ability to plan for himself. 

7. He is slightly slower in acquiring complicated mechanical and 
motor skills. 

8. In proportion to his dullness he tires less quickly of mechanical 
routine tasks and he tires more quickly of difficult reading or 
abstract discussion. 

9 . He is quick to generalize crudely, is lacking in self-criticism, and 
is easily satisfied with superficial answers. 

10. He is less envious. 

11. He has had unhappy experiences with previous school work and 
IS hence more likely to be irritable in class, lacking in self-con¬ 
fidence, and more interested in nonschool life. 

12. He is more susceptible to the suggestions of other persons. 

13. His difficulties are cumulative in learning. 

14. He has a narrow range of interests. 

15. He possesses a slow reaction time. 

16. He tends to engage in overcompensating activities. 

17. He is less able to see the end results of his actions. Remote, long- 
range goals are not impelling to him. 

18. He fails to detect identical elements in different types of situa¬ 
tions, 

19. His attention span is short and must be reinforced by engaging 
appeal. 

20. He especially needs evidence of his progress, 

, The more practical and succes.sful methods of teaching slow or 
dull learners grow in large part out of the characteristics li.sted in the 
foregoing. Teaching the slow learner, like teaching the bright ones. 
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calls for special planning’. The following' suggestions are recom¬ 
mended : 

1. Present new materials by associating them and explaining them in 
terms of simple familiar materials. 

2. Keep the dull learner conscious of progress at all tunes. He must 
be given reason to believe he is succeeding. 

3. Use real visual objects and other concrete and lifelike aids when¬ 
ever practical. 

4. Employ applications to life, not only to biidge the gap between 
school and life but also to promote understanding. 

5. Make an effort to discover special interests on the part of indi¬ 
vidual learners and to utilize them if possible by applying learn¬ 
ing activities to these interests. 

6. Make daily assignments involving specific, meaningful ta.sks, most 
effective with the dull. 

7. Be satisfied with attempting what is possible and take time to teach 
that little well. 

8 . Explore constantly to discover misunderstanding and relatively 
poor learning. Do remedial teaching on the spot, but do not be 
too critical. 

9. Avoid an excessive vocabulary load. Use simple and familiar 
words and simple sentences. Use words in their exact and precise 
meanings. 

10. Encourage dull children by letting them explain, but do not con¬ 
fuse others by too many poor explanations. 

11. Train the dull children to read better. Take more time for oral 
reading in order to develop comprehension and vocabulary. 

12 . Make a special effort to see that the child understands adequately 
new concepts that are essential to meaning and that will come up 
later. Write them on the blackboard and give concrete examples. 

13. Avoid giving the dull child, merely to keep him busy, meaningless 
routine tasks from which little progress in learning can be ex¬ 
pected. 

14. Avoid sarcasm or frequent criticism. Always encourage dull chil¬ 
dren who try. 

15. Do not be irritated by symptoms of lack of interest, tension, dis¬ 
couragement, or mild disorder in the dull child. These are natural 
Symptoms ol continued unsatisfying experiences resulting from 
being forced to attempt more than ability justifies. They dimin' 
ish as the dull children are given learning activities that are appro¬ 
priate to their capacities, abilities, and interests. 

16. Remember that it is very important that the drill child like and 
have confidence in his teacher. 

17. Take care to provide reading material of easy vocabulary and with 
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sentence structure and content suited to the child’s age level, inter¬ 
ests, and experiences. 

18. Remember that dull children often have less cultural opportunity 
at home, parents with less education, less reading material at 
home, and in general poorer background for learning. 

The teacher must remember that school is paiticularly dull and 
unexciting to the dull child compared to the out-of-school activities 
which make up his life. To recapitulate, the teacher should observe 
the following principles : 

1. Be content to attempt less and make sure of better learning of 
what is attempted. 

2. Employ practical, concrete, lifelike materials and learning activi¬ 
ties. 

3. Be sure that the child understands as he goes along. 

4. Be patient and encouraging in word and in manner. 

5. Provide more repetition, required for the slow learner 

Grouping.—Experience has shown that in providing for individual 
differences in learning experiences based on tool subjects and content 
materials there is no one way that is the best way. The remedy which 
will fit one school will not be practical in another community. One 
factor cannot be isolated from all other factors. If children are 
grouped according to menial age, lor example, it is found that they 
vary in regard to experiential background, social adjustment, and in 
achievement; if they are grouped according to chronological age they 
vary in mental age, social adjustment, experiential background, and 
emotional maturity. In grouping children all factors must be taken 
into consideration and the need of the child must be the guide in 
determining the group into which the child should be placed. 

Grouping in the Lower Grades.—In a first grade, beginning 
reading class, children are grouped according to their readiness for 
reading. Those children who are immature are placed in a group in 
which they will listen to stories, tell stories, talk about experiences, 
go on obseivational trips, etc. Another group that is more advanced 
in readiness will construct reading or experience charts (under the 
direction of the teacher) based on their experience or working in 
readiness workbooks. The third group is made up of those children 
who are ready to begin work in the preprimer. 

In all grades children are regrouped for various learning experi¬ 
ences. For example, in the fourth grade a child may be working with 
a group that is doing remedial work in arithmetic, and in reading with 
a group that is reading indepeiidently. All grouping must be flexible, 
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thus making it possible for the children to be placed at any time with 
the group that is working on problems which fit their particular needs 
and their maturity level. Advantages that may be advanced in favor 
of grouping are■ 

1. The group plan provides better for very important educational 
outcomes, such as skill and habits of cooperation, skill in oral dis¬ 
cussion, development of ideals from social situations, and other 
social attitudes, ideals, skills, and habits necessary as training for 
cooperation. These may be developed much better in class group 
teaching than where individual instruction is used. 

2. Group contacts give mutual stimulus to activity which is not pos¬ 
sible under the individual plan. 

3. The group plan stimulates effort through discovery of problems 
and the development of interest in the group discussion. 

4. The group plan is valuable because of the opportunity for the slow 
to learn from the discussions of others. 

5. The group plan makes unnecessary duplicate explanations, as 
under the group organization plan one explanation or set of in¬ 
structions serves for all. 

Grouping in the Upper Grades.—In the upper grades in school, 
in which the upper 13 or 20 per cent o£ a given class (let us say 
English 7A) includes enough pupils to form a special section of bright 
and one of slow pupils, ability grouping can be used with definite 
success. While general agreement is lacking and it is impossible to 
draw precise conclusions from experiments in which learners are 
using different subject-matter materials, the concensus of scores of 
investigations is that results are improved when ability grouping is 
employed intelligently ( as far as results that can be measured on tests 
arc concerned), even though instruction was not adapted to the group 
as well as it could be in more than a few of these experiments. Unless 
great care and intelligence are used to adapt instruction to the differ¬ 
entiated group, it may not be very wise procedure. 

Whenever adaptation is used, care must be taken to keep at a 
minimum the stigma attached to being in the slow group. When 
pains are taken tO' avoid stigmatizing the slow group, the ill effects 
of grouping are probably materially less than in conventional hetero¬ 
geneous classes in which the slow learner cannot hope to excel and is 
daily faced with competition with which he can hardly fail to contrast 
himself even if his teachers do not do so openly. 

In an increasing number of upper elementary grades, review sec¬ 
tions are being formed in the seventh grade in arithmetic and reading, 
reviewing if necessary fourth-grade materials. 
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Even when ability grouping is employed, there is still very great 
opportunity for adaptation and differentiation of materials and meth¬ 
ods with regard to individual students with the slow, the average, 
and the bright class, 

A study by the research division of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation revealed that forming separate classes for slow-learning pupils 
has already become a fairly widespread practice in the upper grades, 
especially in English, mathematics, and the social studies. This prac¬ 
tice is most widespread in junior high schools. 

Pupils who should be placed in slow-Icarning classes may be best 
identified by means of a combination of three of or all the following 
criteria: (1) general intelligence test, (2) average mark in all sub¬ 
jects in previous year or two, (3) average mark made in previous 
year in subject involved, and (4) objective test covering the field 
concerned as taught in the previous year or two. The greatest care 
must always be employed to cause both bright and slow to forget that 
they are in special sections. 

Obviously it is not practical to use the same subject matter or 
the same materials for all pupils regardless of interest, capacity, 
ability, or background. Various plans are employed for adaptation 
of subject matter and learning activities, and a number of these will 
be considered. 

Independent Work Period.—Children who are working inde¬ 
pendently must be employed with carefully planned constructive activ¬ 
ities which vary from day to day. Workbooks, worksheets, reading 
independently, creative work with clay, painting, etc., are used fre- 
Cjuently in the primary grades. In the intermediate grades children 
may work on individual difficulties in spelling or arithmetic; prepare 
special reports; or work on special committees, such as arranging the 
bulletin board, preparing a dramatization for literature class. 

Directed Individualized Period.—The directed individualized 
period may be a reading period in which each child is reading in a 
different book. Children may be doing different things in arithmetic 
or language, according to their individual needs. It may be a work 
period in social studies and each child (or probably groups of children 
in committees) is working on the same problem by attacking it in 
different ways, although they may be working on individual problems. 
Advantages of a directed individualized work period are . 

1. The teacher has the opportunity to gather information which will 
furni.sh a basis for diagnosis and individual treatment. 
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2. It is possible to adapt the problem much better to the needs ol 
the slower and the abler children alike. 

3. The opportunity for personal help and conversation free from the 
formality of the group work period and the possibility of privacy 
in relationships with children may both be used to excellent advan¬ 
tage by a clever teacher to adapt criticism and approval, encour¬ 
agement and rebuke, to the individual nature of the child without 
assuming before the other children the role of one who varies 
standards. All the special advantages that attend private talks in 
these connections are available to the teacher. 

4. The teacher can more easily pierce the defense of sophistication 
and indifference assumed by many children in the presence of a 
group of their classmates, which weakens during personal and 
informal contacts. 

5. An opportunity is afforded to give individual help to children on 
difficulties peculiar to them not only in the case of the slow hut 
also of the average and brighter children, and also to children 
whose difficulties are the result of absence or the fact that they 
are transfers; likewise there is opportunity to give needed training 
in how to study. 

6 . The opportunity is offered to check up on the child’s progress, 
locate weak spots, analyze difficulties, and offer individual sugges¬ 
tions for remedial work. 

7. There is the opportunity to arouse interest by encouragement, by 
raising questions, and by arousing curiosity, by the sheer personal¬ 
ity and personal influence of the teacher. 

Individualized Instruction.—In the last half century various 
types of individualised instruction have been employed. In its ex¬ 
treme form, each individual is given his assignments, his instructions, 
and his evaluation as an individual. As commonly utilized there is at 
least some group work; either the class as a whole or a small group in 
it is given group instruction and assignments occasionally, and group 
tests are employed. 

In some schools each pupil moves at his own rate over the same 
ground as the others, completing a year’s work in a subject in six 
months, eight months, or a year and a half as the case may be. The 
more important advantages claimed for individual instruction are: 

1. It allows the slow child to progress at his own rate, thus permit¬ 
ting thoroughness and avoiding discouragement. 

2. It prevents the illusion of making progress when it is not really 
made, which misleads so many slow, uninterested, or indolent chil¬ 
dren under group discussion. 

3. It tends to concentrate the attention of the children on their own 
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individual achievements, upon which their progress through the 
course of study depends, instead of upon the average progress of 
the class. 

4. It tends to focus attention upon the nia.slery of subject matter and 
upon educational growth, and away from satisfying demands 
imposed by the teacher. 

5. It permits the more able child to make progress at his optimum 
rate and thereby realize the possibilities of his peculiar gifts. 

6 . It tends to eliminate that training undesirable for the gifted child 
which results from his being held down to the pace of the average 
and which sometimes generates habits of idleness and attitudes of 
satisfaction with achievement that is less than capacity 

7. It brings about personal contacts between child and teacher, for 
which the “child-tutor” situations are much more favorable than 
“teacher-class” situations. 

8 . It permits valuable exercise of individual initiative, especially on 
the part of the more capable child who now is supervised as closely 
as the slow or mediocre one. 

9. It tends to reduce retardation and to prevent the elimination of 
the slower children. 

The Activity Unit.—The program of the activity unit'can be 
adapted very easily to incliviclual differences. Reading materials, 
such as books, magazines, bulletins, folders, and the like having a 
unit range from very easy to difficult are made available to the children. 
Children report their information to committees or to the group; by 
asking the slow child to report first and by rectuesting those who add 
further information not to repeat what has been said, the bright child 
must listen to the slow child in order to know what has been said. 
Provision also is made for individual instruction in the development 
of skills in the tool subjects. If five children are ready to learn how 
to interpret information i-epresented by means of a graph, those 
children are given information pertaining to the graph. If all the 
children in a group are ready to learn how to make an outline for a 
report, the whole class works on the problem. 

In activity programs, children also have an opportunity to develop 
their creative ability through the media of clay, paints, drawing, and 
construction. In a unit on birds, for example, one child who was 
interested in building bird houses learned to appreciate the fact that 
houses differing in construction and size were needed for different 
birds, the result being that number concepts took on meaning and 
significance. 

The informal discussion periods, committee work, and excursions 
help children in making adjustments, in understanding the worth of 
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an individual, in appreciating the fact that through cooperation much 
can be accomplished. Every child has an opportunity to have status 
in some group, in experiencing success, and in receiving praise. As 
is obvious, however, the use of very much the same educational ma¬ 
terial for all children leaves much to be desired in providing for the 
variations between individuals. 

Cycle Plans.—A variety of plans in the organization of primary 
units offers many possibilities to provide for the needs of children 
In these plans, all grade lines are abandoned and all learning is con¬ 
tinuous, which makes it possible for the child to move at his own 
speed. In one plan teachers remain with the sajne group of children 
for three years. In some schools the children remain in the same 
room for three years, the furniture being adjusted from time to time 
to fit the children as they mature; whereas, in other schools, teachers 
and children move into another room as the children mature. An¬ 
other plan is organized in such a way that each teacher teaches at a 
certain level, and children move from one teacher to the next as they 
advance in their work. 

At Oak Park, Illinois, a two-year cycle plan extending through 
the six elementary grades has been followed for approximately fifteen 
years. According to this plan, children have three teachers as they 
progress through six years of schooling. Advantages of the cycle 
plans are: 

1. Children experience success as a result of progressing at their 
own rate. 

2. All growth is continuous. 

3. Time intervals of promotion are eliminated. 

4. Children may be advanced from one group to another group at 
any time. 

5 . Time is gained at the beginning of each school year since the 
teacher knows the children and does not need to give inventory 
tests to find their level of accomplishment. 

6. Children are grouped according to maturity and compatability, 

7 . Each teacher has an opportunity to learn to know each child. 

8. Each teacher has time to learn to know the parents and to develop 
good human relationships. 

9. The teacher has a better opportunity to evaluate her own tech¬ 
niques of teaching. 

10. The plan is very adaptable for activity units, group work, and 
individual instruction. 

Differentiated and Flexible Assignments.—In every ungrouped 
class of a score or more children there will be found a few who can 
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learn veiy much more difficult material and can learn much more 
rapidly than the remainder of the class. There also will be in a typical 
class some children who cannot acquire certain learnings rapidly. A 
great many teachers are employing diflerentiated and flexible assign¬ 
ments effectively in ungrouped classes. The major difference between 
the two assignments is that the differentiated assignment is modified 
in quantity and nature of work covered for high, average, and slow 
children, whereas in tlie flexible assignment the assignment is not 
divided into levels, but activities or learnings varied with respect to 
difficulties and amounts are provided and each child is encouraged 
to do as much as he can in terms of his abilities and the time available 
beyond a designated minimum amount of work. 

No single pattern can indicate the many desirable possibilities 
encompassed by these assignment plans. The impetus for learning 
generated by various assignments may certainly be profitably used, 
especially under the direction of a teacher who keeps foremost in mind 
the real purposes of education. The following examples of differen¬ 
tiated and flexible assignments are given not as ideal examples but as 
t)'pical ones. 

Differentiated and flexible assignments are used by every teacher 
who is providing effectively for the needs and interests of children. 
A teacher who paces the teaching of information and development 
of skills and abilities needed in learning to the needs and interests of 
children uses flexible or differentiated assignments. For example, 
a list of fifteen words is usually the spelling assignment lor a week. 
In a heterogeneous group, some children will be working on fifteen 
words, other children will be assigned ten or twelve words, and a 
few may be given six or seven words only. In a flexible assignment 
a certain number of words would be reejuired of all children and tho.se 
children who have time to learn more words would work on those 
which they are interested in learning to spell. 

The practice writing periods usually are flexible; children work on 
their own difficulties, found in their written work. Assignments in 
work-type reading periods may be differentiated and/or flexible, the 
determining factor being objectives for theijeriod, needs and interests 
of children, and materials used. 


A Differentiated Unit in Natural Science —Three Levels 
Assignment: Weather and Climate 
“A” Activities; Complete activities one, two, three, four, and five. 
“B” Activities: Coiiiplcle activities one, two, three, and lour. 

‘‘C” Activities: Complete activities, one, two, and three. 
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Activity One 

For lielp in solving this problem read in The Wonderworld of Science 
by Warren Knox and others, pp, 43 - 47 . 

Activity Two 

Be prepared to discuss in class the following problems : 

1 . The sources of warm air mass and cold air mass. 

2 . Characteristics of a mass of cold air and a mass of warm air at a 
“front.” 

3 . Flow a cloud is foimed; hail. 

4 . Causes of whirlwinds, hurricanes, dust storms. 

5 . The effect of the natural features of the land on the climate of different 
regions in our hemisphere. 

6 . Read the newspaper and listen to the radio in order to note the develop¬ 
ment of unusual weather conditions. 


Activity Three 

1 . Describe the instruments which are used in measuring temperature, 
air pressure, moisture in the air, and speed of the wind 

2 . Discuss ways of forecasting weather without the use of instruments. 

3 . Be prepared to discuss charactei istics of different lands of clouds. 

4 . Keep a daily record of the weather for a week. 


Activity Four 

Prepare a ten-minute talk on “How animals protect themselves against 
weather.” 


Activity Five 

Prepare a ten-minute talk on “Values of weather forecasting,” 


A Flexible Assignment for Science 
Topic : The World of Sound Science. 

Directions; Activities in Group one are to be worked by all members in 
the class. If you are interested and theie is time available to pursue another 
problem, choose any problem m Group two. For help in solving the following 
pioblems read in The Wonderworld of Science by Warren Knox and others, 
pp, 129 - 156 . 

Group One 

Be prcpaied to discuss in class the following problems: 

1 . Explain the principle of sound that is basic in the following situations: 

a Sound following thunder. 

b. Musical tones obtained from flower pots of different sizes sus' 
pended by strings. 

c. Tones obtained by striking a triangle. 

2 . What causes an echo ? 

3 . Discuss ways in which high-frequency sounds are being used. 
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4 . Make a list of sounds which you heard on your way to school and tell 
what vibrated in each case, 

5. Prepare a report on “How sounds tiavel.” 

Group Two 

1 . Tune a set of drinking glasses with water to the scale; then learn to 
play a tune on the glasses 

2 . Make a violin by using a cigar box and explain to the class what is 
vibrating 

3 . Prepare a report on topic, "Plow sounds are heard.” 


3. Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures 


Brueckner aud Melby, Buswell, and others have demonstrated 
repeatedly the effectiveness of diagnostic study of the individual’s 
learning program and the use of individualized remedial materials and 
methods. In view of the common practice of promoting children a 
grade a year regardless of achievement or status and in view of the fact 
that courses of study and curriculum are based on grade standards, the 
necessity for diagnostic remedial procedures has become much greater. 

Types of Diagnostic Procedures—As Brueckner ^ has pointed 
out, the methods of diagnosis available to the teacher tend to fall into 
six categories; 

1 . Observation of the child at his daily woik, noting his study habits and 
procedures, attitudes toward school and school work, interests, and motivations. 

2 . Supplementary analysis of various characteristics of the child’s written 
work. 

3 . Supplenientary analysis of the child’s response and reactions. 

4 . The use of objective, analytical diagnostic devices proposed especially 
to bring into relief weakness in critical problems, including such devices as 
diagnostic charts of errors in arithmetic and spelling, language standaid 
progress tests, study habit inventoiies, diagnostic hiventoiies prcpaicd by the 
teacher for specific units of study, sociograms, 

5 . Interviews with the child’s paients. 

6 . Laboiatoiy pioceclures, including the use of such instruments as the 
kymograph, tachistoscope, motion picture canieia, dictaphone, and records. 


It is obvious that diagnosis should be made in the light of all 
available child data, including I.Q,, M.A., out-of-school activities, 
home conditions, health, and interests. In the rinyty-jonrth Year¬ 
book of the National Society for the Study of Ed'ucotioUj which was 
devoted to the subject of educational diagnosis, several chapters were 


^L, J, Biueckner, "Tecliniques of Diagnosis,” 
Nattonq! Society for the Study of Education, Chs 


Thirty-fourth yearbook of the 
VII-VIII. 
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given to diagnosis in the subject fields of reading, English, arithmetic, 
social studies, science, health education, speech, art, and music. Each 
elementary school teacher should read at least several of the chapters. 

Standardized diagnostic tests are aids in checking on common 
difficulties. In order to discover the specific difficulties, it is essential 
that the teacher construct tests based on classwork and observe the 
child at work. Often textbooks provide tests with the suggested 
remedial procedures. 

Remedial Programs.—Remedial programs should be based on 
such principles of good teaching procedures as the following: 

1. The child must be aware of the fact that improvement is needed. 

2. The child must understand the need for remedial work. 

3 . The child must be interested in wanting to improve. 

4. The child must assume the responsibility to do something about it. 

5. The child must know what the correct pattern of response must be. 

6 . The child must know how to go about making the needed correc¬ 
tion. 

7 . The child must experience improvement. 

Any teacher can, by studying remedial procedures and applying 
these techniques intelligently, improve her techniques of remedial 
teaching. 

The means of discovering needs, interests, and abilities of children, 
the records which are used to discover the status of the child, the 
evaluation measures used in order to discover causes, the devices used 
in helping the child make adjustments are only means to be used by 
the teacher in her program of guidance. If the teacher does not 
understand how to use these tools, if she is not sympathetic and 
understanding with the learner who needs guidance, if she is not 
willing to give time and effort to the cause, no program will be 
effective. 

Reading.—The improvement of reading is a lifetime process. 
In the elementary grades children are introduced to the skills and 
abilities which they use at that level and in order to read intelligently 
as they advance, the same skills and abilities must be expanded in the 
light of the reading problems which they will meet at the next level 
of accomplishment. Children who are mature in reading and who 
have initiative to work out their own reading problems should be 
permitted to work independently, to do their own research, and to 
report their progress frequently to their teacher. 

As a rule retarded readers are over age. Characteristics of reading 
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materials for these children are as follows; (1) material must be 
simple and easy; (2) vocabulary must be simple; (3) conversational 
style is preferred; (4) reading material must have action and sus¬ 
pense; (5) material must be related to their experiences, with a 
minimum amount of description. 

Pupils in upper grades who are retarded in reading need guidance 
which may be provided by a special reading teacher who meets the 
children daily in a special room, often called the “opportunity room.” 
Some children require three weeks of special help, others three months 
or more. 


4. Guidance by the Elementauy School Teacher 

Areas of Guidance_This volume is devoted to teaching in the 

elementary school. It is exceedingly difficult to draw a line of division, 
if indeed that is possible, between teaching and guidance. If children 
are to grow most completely, healthily, and happily, they need to have 
many individual conferences with their teachers and much counsel 
and comfort as they face problems of adjusting to their environment. 
On many of these problems, a great many of the pupils find the help 
that they receive at home is not sufficient and needs to be supplemented 
by school guidance and counselling. 

Among the areas of such problems are the following: (1) social 
relations with other youngsters; (2) health habits; (3) temperament 
weaknesses; (4) character traits and behavior based upon them; 
(5) discouragement with progress in school subjects; (6) discourage¬ 
ment in extracurricular activities, sports, games, parties, etc.; (7) 
problems growing out of conflicts and worries related to sex; (8) prob¬ 
lems growing out of conflicts and worries in the field of religion; 
(9) problems and worries growing out of home situations. 

Fundamental Principles.—In counselling the teacher should al¬ 
ways bear in mind certain important principles considered essential 
in modern guidance. For a complete discussion of them one should 
consult at least one of the standard general books on guidance. 

Among the principles upon which there seems to be agreement 
among a good majority of those well informed in guidance and coun¬ 
selling in the schools three very important ones merit discussion here. 
Guidance does not mean giving pupils answers to all their c|uestions. 
In some instances information is available and seems to be called for 
by the nature of the problem of the youngster. In many other in¬ 
stances there is not a ready answer, and there is not under any cir¬ 
cumstances an answer which can be definite or have any considerable 
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degree of validity for the particular problem. Many problems have 
such a nature that it will take a great deal of time for their solution; 
for some, passage of time is the only solution. There are many 
problems for which there can be no definite answer or solution under 
the control of the teacher and the youngster. Such circumstances call 
for encouragement and development of faith that eventually things will 
work out all light. In many situations the great problem to be solved 
is not the specific problem that is bothering the youngster, but the 
problem of being able to meet the bad situation without too much 
worry and damage to his personality. 

The second important principle is that in many instances the 
teacher will need the assistance of others. She may wish to confer 
with parents, or have the child carry certain of the problems back to 
his parents for discussion; it may be that one or both of the parents, 
the teacher, and the pupil may need to confer about the problem. 
There are, of course, some problems which the youngsters bring to 
teachers in great confidence and which the youngster would greatly 
prefer not to have the parents know about. The teacher must use 
the greatest discretion in such situations and be careful not to violate 
the confidence of the youngster. In addition, C|uite frequently the 
problem is of such a nature that the teacher knows of someone in the 
school or community who could make a better answer to the cjuestion 
than the teacher—perhaps the principal of the school, a vocational 
counsellor, a school psychologist, a family physician, a minister, or a 
priest—and in some instances it is some other person in addition to 
all or any one of these. 

The third fundamental principle is more or less a corollary or a 
part of the previous two. Teachers should refrain from the very great 
temptation to be the source of information. It is well recognized that 
teachers, principals, and others today give the youngsters a great deal 
of misinformation, mislead them badly upon many occasions. It is 
difficult for the teacher to take a modest position and say, “This is a 
Cjuestion about which I am not able to advise you or counsel you,” 
and yet that must be done in a great many situations. Perhaps a 
suggestion may be taken from the practice of physicians, who are 
very modest and very reluctant to give answers and information, 
particularly if they cannot be positive about the validity of their 
answers. 

The fourth suggestion is that in a great many situations the solu¬ 
tion must be reached by the youngster, and the part of the counsellor 
is that of guidance and of training the youngster in how to approach 
the study of his problems. Many decisions in respect to problems 
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that occur over and over again arc either identical or in similar form. 
The ultimate goal of guidance is for the counsellor to make himself 
relatively unnecessary by reason of having trained the students in 
attitudes, skills, approaches, and sources of information for the solu¬ 
tion of their own problems, 

Fifth, it is most imperative that the counsellor acquire all the data 
that he can about youngsters and that they learn by study and experi¬ 
ence under guidance how to interpret various types of technical and 
personnel data, test results, etc. It is not good practice to attempt to 
solve pupil problems without pertinent data. Considerable time may 
he lost in procuring from pupils detailed information which the 
counsellor can obtain by a careful study of the personnel records. 

Interrelation of Problems,—rapidly growing concept among 
counsellors is that, while many problems arc isolated and a great 
many others (far more than teachers realize at first) are complex, 
one has frequently to consider a number of problems which are related 
in some way or other before one is able to come to a good solution in 
respect to any one of them. For example, a pupil’s behavior in school 
may be related to problems at home, problems of social acceptance, 
problems of health, problems of physical deficiencies, problems of 
unfortunaLe previous experiences in a related area, etc. There is a 
strong tendency to gather a great deal of data about all pupils, par¬ 
ticularly those who seem to have unusually important problems, and 
to interpret all this data in a clinical, unified, integrated manner rather 
than to take hold of specific problems in an atomistic fashion. 

Teacher Attitudes.—One of the difficulties in developing good 
guidance and counselling practices is the tendency of many teachers 
to think of things somewhat differently from the way in which other 
persons think of personal and human problems. It would of course 
be a little better if teachers had somewhat more experience in family 
life and in bringing up children in the home. But that is not an in¬ 
superable difficulty. Teachers do find it, however, somewhat difficult 
to realize that problems of human relationships are as important as or 
more important than subject matter, information, and skills. They 
also have a tendency to be somewhat pedantic and dogmatic and have 
difficulty in discussing things with youngsters on anything like a co¬ 
operative or ordinary social basis. It is also true that teachers, 
parlicularly in their first few years and as they become much older, 
have a tendency to shy away from problems that relate to sex and to 
various other matters that are ordinarily not discussed in groups or 
among strangers. Many of the child’s most important problems are 
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ol this nature and they need to be discussed confidentially and some¬ 
times quite fully. This is particularly true where youngsters come 
from homes where parents likewise dodge their responsibility in con¬ 
nection with these problems. In fact, the teacher counsellor should be 
thought of as a person to whom any sort of problem which bothers 
the youngster a great deal might be taken. 

The teacher should recognize that there are some problems, some 
questions, that are exceedingly delicate and that the degree and extent 
to which the teacher goes into those problems will not depend upon 
local conditions only; for example, local prejudices, local backward¬ 
ness, or ultramodern ideas about general questions, and also about 
the particular home. Where there is doubt the elementary school 
teacher should consult with the principal or the parents in the home 
about the advisability of discussing problems with pupils which are 
raised by them. 

The teacher must realize that her function in elementary school is 
to help children grow up. Contributions to this may be made through 
the regular subjects and through activities of an extracurricular nature, 
but growing up sound and sturdy in personality and in the attitude 
towards self and towards others involves a tremendously important 
factor, namely, guidance and counselling. Personal conferences are 
needed in regard to problems which may not be discussed in groups. 
Teachers who do not find a place for service in this area are educating 
only partially. 


Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. List those areas of learning in which children of high mental ability 
will be more apt to succeed. 

2. Discuss the major differences in learning among superior and low 
average children. 

3. Prepare a five-minute talk on “Classifying children on the basis of 
mental ability ’’ 

4. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of children’s being groujied 
for instructional purposes on the basis of their social ages; on the 
basis of accomplishments in the tool subjects. 

.3, List the information that a second grade teacher should have in the 
fall before working out her long-view plan in reading; that a sixth 
grade teacher should have in working out her long-view plan in 
arithmetic. 

6. List ways of providing for individual differences in reading in pi i- 
mary grades; in intermediate grades; in seventh and eighth grades. 

7. Prepare a ten-minute talk on “Fitting the curriculum to children’s 
capacities, needs, and interests rather than to grade classification.” 
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8. Plan a weekly progiam or schedule in which you will make jn-ovisions 
for superior, average, and dull children in reading. 

9. Prepare a ten-minute talk on “How to provide for individual differ¬ 
ences of children just entering the seventh grade.” 

10. Outline a remedial reading program for seventh grade children. 

11. Prepare a program in rnathematics for seventh grade which will fit 
the needs of those children who are retarded in mathematics; for 
those who are advanced. 

12. How would you prepare a spelling list for poor spellers m fifth grade ? 



Chapter 20 

RECORDING AND REPORTING PUPIL GROWTH 


1. Marking Systems 

Within recent years several important trends have been operative 
with respect to the theory and practice of measuring and recording 
pupil growth. In the first place, less importance is being attached to 
marks as a means of motivating learners. They are not so con^ 
spicuous in the life of the school. Secondly, final marks or measures 
of growth are based less exclusively on written tests than formerly, 
and more on other measures of growth, such as observations, ratings 
of performance, daily records of behavior, and the like. A third trend 
may be seen in the tendency to measure more completely learning 
outcomes, other than the acquisition of information, e.g., understand¬ 
ing, mental and social skills, attitudes, ability to apply, and ideals. 

The Passing of the Percentage System.—Within recent years the 
percentage system, or numerical system with a range of 100 points, 
has ceased to be the predominant marking system in American schools. 
Even when the 100-point numerical plan is used in scoring objective 
test papers, the scores are usually transmuted into five or six categories 
and designated by as many letters of the alphabet. The latter is com¬ 
monly referred to as the literal marking system. 

The decrease in the popularity of the percentage marking system 
can be attributed to several fallacies in the assumptions which underlie 
the plan. In the first place, its use assumes that the discriminations 
which a teacher makes in evaluating a pupil’s achievement are so fine 
and exact that a 100-point scale is needed to record these distinctions. 
With the present instruments of measurement, it is very doubtful that 
such fine discriminations can be made with any reasonable degree of 
accuracy. Even if it were possible to discriminate with such a fine 
degree of exactitude, it is usually unnecessary to do so. 

Few schools ever actually use the entire 100 points on the percentile 
scale. If 70 per cent is the passing mark in the school, only the upper 
40 to 50 per cent of the scale is actually used. Even that many points 
call for discriminations of too great exactness. In the event a teacher 
could determine with absolute accuracy that a test paper should receive 
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a mark of 85 per cent, the mark would have no meaning unless the 
relative difficulty of the test could be clearly established. The divisions 
on a percentage scale represent percentages of “something.” Do they 
represent percentages of perfection, or the teacher’s knowledge of the 
subject, or what? Until that question is answered, no one knows 
what a passing or failing mark on the percentage scale means. 

The Literal System of Marking.—In an attempt to eliminate the 
necessity for making the impossibly fine discriminations reejuired by 
the percentage system, many schools have devised a five-point marking- 
system. The interval between each two points is designated by a 
letter of the alphabet, usually A, B, C, D, or F. Many literal systems 
are merely modifications of the percentage system (for example, sys¬ 
tems in which A equals 90 to 100 and B is the equivalent of 80 to 89, 
etc.). A more satisfactory procedure is to have A represent superior 
achievement, B represent good work, C stand for average achieve¬ 
ment, D represent poor work, and F represent jaihirc. 

A clear understanding on the part of teachers of what the different 
letters represent will serve to decrease the variability of teachers’ 
marks. A mark of A given by one teacher may be in respect to the 
quality and quantity of work the equivalent of a mark of B given by 
another teacher in the same school. An examination of the niarks 
given by one teacher revealed that over a period of several years he 
had never given a student a mark of A, while another teacher had given 
a large number of A’s and very few F’s. It is hardly likely that any 
teacher over a period of years will not encounter at least a few very 
superior pupils. 

Marking System Based upon the Normal Distribution Curve,— 
As deficiencies in the conventional marking systems have become moi e 
apparent because of the application of scientific methods to school 
measurement, new systems of recording pupil achievement have been 
suggested. A system based upon the normal distribution of normal 
probability curve has been discussed widely, but adopted by a com¬ 
paratively small number of schools. 

The theory of probability is based upon the results of observations 
of the traits of large numbers of unselected human beings. These 
observations reveal that In the measurement of any trait the subjects 
are distributed by chance according to Figure 1. 

It will be observed that a large number of cases cluster around the 
average and a steadily decreasing number are found as the extremes 
are approached. Since the results of accurate measures of the school 
achievement of unselected groups of children tend to be distributed 
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according to the normal probability curve, it seems logical to make a 
comparable distribution of marks. 

While no mathematical formula will indicate the exact number 
of pupils who should receive A, B, C, D, or F, the normal distribution 
curve provides a means of ascertaining the approximate expectancies 



lor the occurrence of each mark. The expansion of the binomial 
(o + &) in which one (1) less than the number of points on the 
marking scale is the exponent, will give the approximate occurrence 
of the marks in each category. For instance, in a five-point scale the 
formula is: 

(a -1- = a'‘ + 4a^b 6a®&- 4aF’ -|- b'^ 

Note that the coefficients of these successive terms in the right 
hand member of the equation constitute the following fractions of 
the sum of all of them • 

1 4 6 4 ^ 

16 16 16 16 16 

Changing the fractions to rounded-off percentages : 

Percentage 6 2 S 38 25 6 

Marks A B C D F 

Limitations in the Use of the Normal Curve.—The normal dis¬ 
tribution curve is mathematically true only when applied to a large 
number of cases. Flence the distribution of the marks of a small class 
into exact percentages as suggested by the curve is subject to a large 
error. Similar divisions of the marks of large classes are likewise 
liable to serious error. The fact that classes deviate from the normal 
injects another biasing factor into the situation. Some classes may 
have a large number of superior students in them, whereas another 
class may have a disproportionate number of poor students. In re¬ 
gard to the amount of deviation, the teacher can verify his own 
judgment by the use of standardized achievement tests. Flowever, as 
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was suggested in Chapter 18, the validity of standardized achieve¬ 
ment test scores should be verified in terms of the objectives of the 
course. 

It IS extremely important for the teacher to understand, in the use 
of the normal curve as a basis of marking, that it is not necessary to 
give the mark of failure to any student or to any exact percentage 
of the class. Neither is it likely, using a five-point marking system, 
that any exaet percentages of the students, or for that matter any 
student, in a given class will receive a mark of A. 

Allowances should and can be made for variations arising from 
small samplings of students. Various plans have been proposed which 
give a certain degree of latitude within each interval. For example, 
the distribution of marks might be as follows: 

A B C D F 

0—15% 20%—30% 30%,—40% 20%,—30%, 0—15%, 


Dangers in Excessive Flexibility—While too strict adherence 
to the normal probability curve is undesirable in the allocation of 
marks, extreme flexibility should likewise be avoided. One of the 
chief values of this type of marking systenr is that it promotes greater 
uniformity in the distribution of marks among teachers within a school. 
Preconceived ideas cause some teachers to consider all pupils in their 
classes as inferior or as superior. This bias is often revealed in the 
assignment of a large number of either high or low marks by a teacher 
over a period of years. Accurate evaluation of the achievement of a 
large number of classes, having a total enrollment of several hundred 
students, will very closely approach a normal distribution of marks. 
Tn most high schools, intelligence tests scores of all the pupils are 
available. These scores provide a sound checic on the teacher’s judg¬ 
ment in regard to the extent to which a class deviates from the normal. 

Advantages of Normal Distribution System.—Despite the diffi¬ 
culties involved in the proper use of this type of marking system, it 
possesses certain distinct values. These advantages may be snni- 
Hiarized as follows: 

1. It serves to prevent misunderstandings among the teachers in re¬ 
gard to marks. 

2. It affords a more satisfactory basis for an understanding of the 
meaning of school marks by pupils and their parents. 

3. It provides marks of greater significance for guidance and other 
educational uses, since the subjective elements in marking are 
reduced. 
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In interpreting a mark, it should be related to some standard as the 
basis of comparison. The normal distribution provides such a stand¬ 
ard. A mark reveals the pupil’s aehievement in relation to that of 
normal achievement of a typical class in the subject. Pupils and 
parents understand the meaning of a mark more readily when it is 
explained in terms of the achievement of the other members of the 
class, 

Effective use of the system serves to minimize the opportunity of 
the teacher who wishes to establish a reputation for high standards 
by giving an unreasonable number of low marks. Likewise resti ained 
is the teacher who appears oblivious of accepted standards to the 
extent of giving unearned high marks to students in order to win their 
approval. The pupils and schools deserve to be protected from teach¬ 
ers such as these. 

Decreasing Emphasis Upon Marks.—Because of the increasing 
recognition of the bad effects of the use of marks upon children's atti¬ 
tudes toward school, learning, and teachers themselves, as well as the 
increasing dependence of good teachers upon other means of moti¬ 
vation, less and less is being said in school about marks, and parents 
are being encouraged to attach much less importance to marks. It is 
quite possible that before a great many years pass, marks will not be 
given to pupils or to parents, but kept for purposes of guidance and 
leaching. 


2. Records 

Fifty years ago school records represented a series of judgments 
of the child. Achievement was recorded on the basis of specific goals 
set for a grade and these goals were limited to the mastery of the 
school subjects. Today records are used for the purpose of guiding 
the child, ascertaining his status in subject matter, and as evidence 
of reasons for success or for failure. 

The records of today do not have little squares in classbooks in 
which a teacher records a numerical grade, but they have larger spaces 
in which descriptive accounts may be written. Graphs present a pic¬ 
ture of the child’s growth. Anecdotal records reveal what the child 
has clone or said. Cumulative folders and records show the develop¬ 
mental pattern of the child. These records are constructed by the 
teacher, parents, and children cooperating—the teacher giving in¬ 
formation pertaining to the child’s patterns of behavior in school; 
parents presenting information pertaining to the home life of the 
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child; and the children assisting in setting up goals of accomplish¬ 
ment against which they evaluate their behavior patterns. 

The schools are concerned with the problem of devising new record 
forms which describe child growth and which record information 
obtained by means of the new evaluative techniques. The new record 
forms are assuming the characteristic of objectivity thus making it 
possible for any one who reads the record to understand the informa¬ 
tion which is recorded. The forms of the records vary but are simple. 
The mechanics of keeping the record should not take too much lime, 
but must be sufficiently complete to be of practical value to the teacher. 

Attendance Records..—Daily attendance records are important 
documents. Frequently it is necessary for courts to check the attend¬ 
ance of children In some states state and county school money is 
distributed on the basis of chikh-en em'olled or on the basis of daily 
attendance. In order to locate children who are of school age and 
who are not attending school, the teachers’ daily attendance record is 
checked against the school census. Many children who should be 
attending school in the United States are not in school because com¬ 
munities and school administrators have not checked carefully their 
attendance records against the census lists. In smaller schools teach¬ 
ers are supplied with attendance registers, while in larger school 
systems, a list of absentees is sent to the principal’s office soon after 
school is opened, 

Family Background.—In order to understand children it is essen¬ 
tial that the teacher have information pertaining to their life and 
environment in the home The economic and social status of the 
family, interests, and experiences, all affect the child’s behavior, 
Information in regard to the home which may lie obtained by raean.s 
of questionnaires or interviews is as follows; 

1. Family 

a. Birthplace and date of birth of child 

b. Parents 

1. Nationality 

2. Occupation 

3. Education 

4. General health 

5. Marital status 

6. Number ol siblings—age, sex, education 

7. With whom does child live 

2. Plome 

a. Type^—house, apartment, trailer, etc. 
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b. Educational features in home—books, radio, etc. 

c. Regular jobs clone by child 

d. Things which family does together 

3. Leisure time activities 

a. Play space at home^in yard and in house 

b. liobbies 

c. Travel 

d. Attendance at picture shows, skating rinks, etc. 

Frequently part of this information is recorded on a health record 
card or on permanent record cards. Often teachers use 4- x 6-inch 
cards and file the cards in a small filing box which may be bought 
at a five and ten cent store. 

Health Record.—Many classroom teachers are expected to- assume 
the major responsibility in making observations pertaining to the 
health of the child, in checking periodically on such factors as weight, 
in administering screening tests in hearing and vision, and in keeping 
the records up to date. Schools use various types of records, which 
may be a separate health card, a part of permanent record card, or an 
anecdotal record. One health record (Figure 2) is presented in order 
to show specifically the information which is generally requested. 

Achievement Profile—An achievement profile represents the 
status of a child in various areas of learnings. By means of an achieve¬ 
ment profile, information that may be obtained in regard to (1) 
years or months retarded or accelerated and (2) growth in terms of 
years or months obtained by comparing profiles of two tests given 
several months apart. Teachers and children often construct their 
own profiles and fit them to their specific problems which they wish 
to study. Of the following profiles one is based on a standardized 
achievement test and the other was constructed by a teacher (Figure 
3). This profile shows that in September, Mary was accelerated in 
three subjects and retarded a half year in arithmetic fundamentals. 

The Spelling Profile (Figure 4) is taken from the recoids of a 
student teacher of the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

The spelling profile shows number of words missed on Wednesday’s 
and Friday’s tests with type of errors made on each test. By knowing 
the type of errors made, it was possible for the child to direct his study 
efforts in order to remove spelling errors. In comparing the profiles 
it is evident that the child improved as a result of study on Thursday 
and that the number of types of errors is decreasing gradually. 
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Anecdotal Record,—The anecdotal record, frequently called the 
journal record, is a cuniulative record in which teachers record posi’ 
tive and negative behavior patterns of children in varying situations 
and in different activities over a certain period of time with the date 
of each incident. These records may contain information pertaining 
Lo activities in and out of school, such as observations of behavior 
patterns; accurate accounts of statements made by children either 
orally or in written work; contributions made to work or play activ¬ 
ities; responsibilities assumed; creative accomplishments in art and 
music. In order to avoid self-consciousness on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual for whom a record is being kept, all recording should be done 
in the absence of the individual. All entries must be made as soon 
as possible in order to avoid omitting important items wliich might 
be forgotten. A place may be provided on the record for interpretive 
data and suggested recommendations. Since the characteristics of a 
good anecdotal record have been presented in the previous chapter, 
it will not be necessary to discuss them at this point. Only important 
information should be recorded on the cumulative record. The follow¬ 
ing record illustrates one type of incomplete anecdotal record of a 
child who was a reading problem. 


Name of Child 


Date 

1 

Activity 

Accomplishment 

Behavior Modified by 

Jan, 37 

Group Reading 

Read poorly 

Not interested 

Jan. 28 

Silent Reading 

Sat and dreamed 

Not interested 

Jan 30 

Silent Reading 

Very hi tie done 

"I don't want to" 

Feb. 4 

Group reading 

None 

Inattentive 

Feb, 6 

Individual reading 

Read well, enjoyed 
reading 

Individual attention received 

Mar. 5 

Group reading 

Contribution based 
on own efforts 

Interested in sharing infor¬ 
mation 


Sociograms.—For the teacher to understand the individual pupil 
it is necessary for her to have a knowledge of his social status in a 
group of his peers. Sociometry has made available an instrument 
usually referred to as a sociogram by which teachers can ascertain 
the degree to which the individual pupil is accepted or rejected by other 
members of his class. By the simple device of asking members of a 
class to express their preferences for those they wish as their best 
friend or any one of many other social relationships, it is possible to 
obtain information in regard to the social structure of a class or other 
group of children. 
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Data can be obtained in regard to the status of the individual in 
different roles in the group by constructing sociograms based upon 
the resj^onses to questions pertaining to various matters. For exam- 
pie, an individual may be chosen as the one with whom other children 
may wish to work but he may be rejected as the best friend. Since 
social status is not fixed, sociogranis ba.sed upon different cpiestions 
may reveal varying types of acceptance or rejection of an individual. 
Various degrees of social acceptance of an individual in regard to the 
same matter may be ascertaiired by asking the members of a group 
to express first, second, and third choices; write the name of your 
best friend, the name of your next best friend, and the name of your 
third best friend. 

The sociogram is constructed by writing the name of each pupil 
on a piece of paper. The name of each girl is usually encircled while 
the name of each boy is usually placed in a rectangle. The response 
of each pupil is indicated by an arrow drawn to the name of the class¬ 
mate chosen. If more than one choice is reeptested, the different 
choices of each child may be indicated by the use of differently colored 
ink (or pencil) or by solid lines for first choices, broken lines for 
second choices, and dotted lines for third choices. Mutual choices of 
pupils may be indicated by lines with arrows at both ends drawn 
between the names of two children. Many teachers con.strnct socio- 
grams of their classes at the beginning of the school year. The 
children whom the sociogram reveals are not accepted liy the class 
(usually designated as isolates) are assisted by the teacher in more 
effective participation in the activities of the class. If the presence 
of clicjues within the class Is revealed by the sociogram, wider partici¬ 
pation by members of the clique in activities involving the whole 
class is encouraged. Near the end of the school year another socio¬ 
gram of the class can be constructed to reveal the progress in social 
relationships made during the year. Figure 5 is a sociograin of a 
fourth grade class in Corpus Chri.sti, Texas.^ The sociogram was 
made in October upon the basis of three questions or choosing situ¬ 
ations as follows: 

1 . Write the name of your best friend. 

2 . Write the name of your next liest friend. 

3 . Write the name of your third best friend. 

It will be observed that a clique existed within the class, that certain 
pupils were isolates, and that certain children outside the clique chose 

lUsed by permission of Anna Belle Donalson, Fourtlx Grade Tenclier, Pnrman 
School, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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members of the clique but were not chosen by members of the clique 
(usually referred to as fringers). The sociogram also reveals that 
at the fourth grade level girls choose girls and seldom choose boys. 
The sociogram for the same class indicating the choices of the boys 



Figure 5 Sociogram of Seventeen Fourth Grade Girls 


shows that in most cases they choose other boys rather than girls. 

Sociograms of hrst, second, and third grade classes show that boys 
and girls choose each other. 
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The teacher of the class included in the sociograiii made an effort 
to assist one of the isolates in the class by 

1. Encouraging her to participate in not too strenuous games 

2. Making a friendly visit to her home. 

3. Giving her errands and tasks to do with other children. 

4. Giving her every opportunity to appear well before the group. 

5. Asking her mother to let her take dancing in order that her mus¬ 
cular coordination will be developed. 

Permanent Cumulative Records—Permanent records are a sum¬ 
mary of the child’s growth from year to year and show the progress 
wdiich he is making as he is maturing. These records usually contain 
the following information: health recoixl, interests, scores made on 
achievement and intelligence tests, social qualities, frequently a profile. 
These records are usually recorded on cardboard or in booklets and 
are filed in the superintendent’s or principal’s offices. Figures 6a and 
6b present a permanent cumulative record. 

Cumulative Folder.—In order to discern the growth pattern of a 
child, it is essential that a record of his development be kept over a 
period of years by the teachers under whose guidance the child happens 
to be at a specific time Each teacher should study the previous 
records and add to the records. Information which is filed in cumu¬ 
lative folders should include the following; health record, achicAfe- 
ment profiles and achievement test results, typical art work, records 
of daily work, teacher-made tests which have been taken by the child, 
individual sociograms, anecdotal records, qiie.stionnaires filled in by 
parents and children, records of conferences with children and parents. 

A manila folder may be used to accumulate the information and 
can be filed in a wooden box made by manual training classes or in a 
box obtained from a merchant. Since the folders are likely to become 
bulky and difficult to manage, they should be “weeded out” several 
times during the year. At this time the teacher should summarize 
the information in a descriptive statement which tells about the child 
in various areas of learning and social activities. Cumulative records 
must be adjusted to fit each school system as school systems vary in 
regard to administrative policies, type of curriculum used, evaluative 
techniques used, and content that goes into the folder. 

Since records include both positive and negative data, it is impera¬ 
tive that every teacher use the infoimation professionally and should 
not permit herself to be prejudiced toward any child. In every record 
there also will be data which will reveal the worth of each individual. 
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3. Repokting to Parents 

As records change and take into account the fact that "the whole 
child” goes to school, reports to parents should also stress the fact that 
the child IS growing as a “whole,” The traditional card with its marks 
of 70, 95, or A, B, C, does not give any indication of the type of 
behavior patterns that are being developed or whether the child is 
growing according to his level of ability. 

Report cards have been deservedly criticized for not being accurate 
records of pupil growth. It has been claimed that they do not reveal 
general development and ignore very important areas of growth, e.g., 
various characteristics of personality and social behavior. It also has 
been pointed out that the marks do not measure progress. The inaiks 
are usually in terms of relative status of the children and do not 
furnish measures of individual child growth. Another weakness 
apparently lies in the fact that the marks are not in terms of absolute 
achievement. Since teachers vary so much in standards, the marks 
are misleading and not understood by parents. Still another objection 
is that teachers tend to allow good or bad behavior, personal likes and 
dislikes, personal appearance, "apple-polishing,” and other extraneous 
influences to affect the marks. Some of the main limitations of the 
traditional report card are: 

1. The temptation to use marking as a device to coerce children 
into doing better work 

2. Probability of unsatisfactory competitive comparisons by parents 
and children 

3. Misunderstandings of objectives of school by parents 

4. Concern of children with the grade rather than with the desire to 
improve and to grow in the acquisition ol knowledges and under¬ 
standing of all types of learnings 

5. Tendency to overemphasize memorization of facts 

6. Effect of overt behavior upon the mark 

7. Possibility of discouraging child receiving low grades to point 
of giving up trying 

8. Probability of developing undesirable attitudes, such as superi¬ 
ority complexes, selfish pride, or snobbery, of children who 
receive high grades 

9. Rewards for high grades encourage child to resort to undesirable 
means of securing information by cheating or lying 

Trends in Reports.—Administrators and teachers are realizing 
the limitations of the traditional report card and are attempting to 
devise more accurate ways and means of reporting to parents. The 
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points which are being considered in devising new reports which 
describe the growth and development of the child as it is revealed by 
the new evaluative instruments are as follows; 

1. Consistency with the philosophy that the “whole child” is growing 

2. Accuracy, that is being reliable and valid 

3. Considers strengths and weaknesses of children 

4. Terminology that is understood 

5. Economical in time needed to record data 

6. Practicality—usable for guidance purposes 

7. Form usable at any time 

Transition from Traditional to Modern Reports.—Two pro¬ 
cedures may be followed in making a change from the traditional 
report card to the modern report. In the evolutionary method the 
change was made first from the numerical to the letter system. In 
the second stage of development the letter system was changed to U 
(unsatisfactory) and S (satisfactory) according to the ability of the 
child. The final step Involves the use of statements indicating behavior 
patterns. The latter system may be confusing to parents and children. 
With each change a program of parent education must be developed in 
order to obtain the approval of those who are interested In the school 
program. Constant changing is not conducive to satisfactory parenL 
teacher-pupil relationships. 

Another approach is to make the change in an experimental way. 
In this program the traditional card is used in the majority of the 
grades and the new reporting system would be used in one or two 
grades. A good place to start the new plan is in the primary grades. 
In this way a smaller percentage of the parents would be affected by 
the immediate change to the new plan and an interested curiosity 
might be aroused on the part of many who are not directly affected 
by the change. Then as the primary children advance in the grades, 
the new program can expand; over a period of six or eight years, the 
new methods of reporting will be accepted by the public without public 
relations being strained. The speed with which a new reporting 
system is introduced into a school system must be determined by the 
nature of the community, the personnel of the faculty, and the status 
of home-school relationships. 

Parent Conferences.—Modern schools are stressing parent- 
teacher conferences as a means of reporting the child’s progress in 
school. These conferences may be held on a certain afternoon during 
the week or two entire days in each five or six-week period may be 
devoted to the work. It order to have a satisfactorv conference with 
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a parent, it is essential that the teacher prepare for the meeting by 
becoming familiar with the child’s cumulative record and by consider¬ 
ing the following points: 

1. Favorable behavior patterns which should be reported first 

2. Unfavorable behavior problems 

3. Attendance record 

4. Special difficulties in basic tools 

5. Child’s ability to do school work 

6. Select parts of record which will be shown to parent 

7. Study those phases in which the child is apt to make most improve¬ 
ment 

8. Recall home conditions 

9. Anticipate questions which the parent may ask and prepare 
answers to them 

During the conference the teacher should not ask too many ques¬ 
tions, but she should be an attentive and sympathetic listener and give 
suggestions and advice in a kind and tactful way. It is not advisable 
to take extensive notes, but after the parent has gone, the teacher 
should make a memorandum of major issues discussed. 

Written Appraisals.—Written statements should be phrased so 
that the parents will understand reports of the child’s progress. 
Written appraisals should be characterized by the following topics: 

1. Favorable comments should begin and dose the letter. 

2. Items pertaining to growth socially, physically, intellectually, and 
emotionally should be included. 

3. Comparisons with child’s own previous accomplishments should 
be made. 

4. Make evaluations on the basis of child’s ability. 

5. Give causes for nonprogress. 

6. Offer suggestions for home guidance—commenting that they may 
or may not work. 

Objections to written appraisals are that they require much time 
to write and that it is very difficult to convey information to parents 
through the written word. With large classes letters may become 
stereotyped, which would not justify the expending of time and effort 
by the teacher. 

Examples of New Reports.—Ways and means of reporting the 
progress of children to parents through reports have taken several 
different forms. The Progress RepoiT forms employed in the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, schools and Palo Alto, California, schools are typical illus¬ 
trations of the new types of forms for reporting to parents. 
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To Parents or Guardian: 

The descriptive stafanents ift the celiunn 
below represent desired goals of pupil achieve¬ 
ment. To the right is given the School's 
estimate of your child’s apparent progress in 
achieving these goals. It is an individual re¬ 
port and is not intended as a comparison of 
your child with another, or with the class 

YOUR CHILD 

SOCIAL GROWTH 

1. Is happy and friendly 

2. Is courteous 

3. Accepts responsibility 

4. Is Teaming self control 

5. Shows respect for property 

6. Resoects and obevs authonty 
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HEALTH HABITS 

2, Observes good health practices 

3. Has good posture 

4 Is dean and neat 

5. Participates in physical activities 
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Fig'ure 7. The School’s Report to the Parents: Palo Alto, Calif, Grades 1 to 
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To Parents or Guardian 

The descriptive statements in the column 
below represent desired goals of pupil achieve¬ 
ment. To the right is given the School’s 
estimate of your child’s apparent progress in 
achie\ing these goals It is an individual re¬ 
port and js not intended as a comparison of 
your child with another, or with the class, 

PROGRESS IH FUNDAMENTALS 

READING 

1 Understands what is read 

2 Reads well aloud 

3 Has adenuale vocabulary 

ARITHMETIC 

1 Knows number facts for grade 

2 Uses number fads accurately 

3 Reasons well in solving problems 
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1 Shows ability to gather fads 

2 Shows ability to interpret facts 

3 Takes part in class discussions 

4. Is inleresieJ in current events 

language 

1 Expresses ideas well m wTiting 

2 Expresses ideas well orally 
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WRITING 

) Writes plainly and neatly 
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2 

1 Observes and enjoys nature 

2 Acduires nature facts 

LIBRARY 

1 Uses good library procedures 

2 Shows interest in good L>oolc^ 
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Figure 8. The School’s Report to the Parents: Palo Alto, Calif., Grades 4 to 



















































Fig^ure 9. The School's Report to the Parents: Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. What are the relative merits and disadvantages o£ (a) the percentage 
marking system, (b) use of letters, A, B, C, D, and F, (c) the use of 
Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory? 

2. Select a child and develop a permanent record for him. 

3. Why is it important to develop ways of measuring growth in apprecia¬ 
tions, attitudes, work habits ? 

4 Develop a plan for an evaluative program at the elementary level which 
is based on teacher evaluation of child growth within the areas of co¬ 
operation, appreciation, industry, courtesy. 

5. Interview a principal in order to learn the procedure used in requisi¬ 
tioning various supplies, such as paper, paints, books, etc. 

6. Write a letter to parents informing them of some particular accom¬ 
plishment of their child in school. 

7. Make a set of notes in preparation for a conference with a parent of a 
"problem child.” 

8. Review research in regard to the effects that traditional marking sys¬ 
tems have had upon children and report findings to the class. 
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1. Extra-Class Activities 

The successful teacher of today no longer thinlcs of extracurricular 
activities as extras, fulls, concessions to pupil desire for play, but as 
an important educational experience and an integral part of the school 
program. Plow children will think, act, and feel in the future can 
he influenced very materially by their experiences in extracurricu¬ 
lar activities. From these experiences they can accpiire important 
habits, skills, interests, tastes, information, understandings, and atti¬ 
tudes as illustrated below for certain of the objectives of education. 

Today society is beginning to recognize its responsibility in pro¬ 
viding situations in which children will feel more secure and in which 
they may assume responsibilities for furthering group participation, 
thus giving them a feeling of belongingness and that they are needed. 
Organizations in which children will receive guidance and to which 
many children belong are scouting clubs, the Red Cross, art clubs, and 
bauds. In these organizations and many others, human values are 
preserved and a deeper appreciation of the worth of each individual 
is developed. Following is a description of several clubs of educational 
potentialities found in many schools. 

Junior Red Cross.—The Junior Red Cross is the American Red 
Cross in the schools. The program meets the needs of the school and 
should serve as a factor contributing to the regular school program. 
The unit of enrollment is the school group, the fee being fifty cents for 
each elementary schoolroom. No individual fee is required, but mem¬ 
bership will have a greater meaning for the children if they cooperate 
in providing the fee. Each elementary schoolroom is entitled to the 
American Junior Red Cross News. The success of the program re¬ 
quires the combined interest and effort of school authorities and the 
local Red Cross Chapter. When a chapter desires to develop its junior 
membership, it should secure the approval and cooperation of the 
school officials. If the school desires the Junior Red Cross it should 
seek the cooperation of the local Red Cross Chapter. If there is no 
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local chapter, school authorities should apply directly to the area office. 
National office, American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Camp Fire Girls.—The objective of the Camp Fire Girls progiam 
is to have a club for teen-age girls in which they work and play and 
learn to plan, to take responsibilities, and to cooperate with others in 
working toward a common goal. The dull is a little democracy. A 
Camp Fire Girl may be any girl of ten years or over. There are six 
to twenty girls in a group, who meet once a week m a school or church 
or in a member’s home. Activities include home crafts, hand craft, 
health, nature, business, Indian lore, etc. National dues are one 
dollar a year. Clubs, church groups, schools may organize Camp Fire 
Clubs. The junior group is knowm as Blue Birds and any girl seven to 
nine years may belong. Blue Bird dues are fifty cents a year. For 
information write to Camp Fire Girls, Inc., New York. 

Scouting Clubs.—Lord Baden-Powell was the founder of the en¬ 
tire Scout movement for boys and girls The relationship between the 
Scouts and the American schools is very close. Scouts are held in high 
esteem by citizens in the community, by school faculties, and by stu¬ 
dents. Girls Scout troops are small, democratic groups who respect 
the rights and beliefs of others and welcome any girl into the group 
regardless of race, color, or creed. The ideals of the group embody a 
practical code of conduct and a sound basis for citizenship. Girls ten 
through fourteen years of age may join the troop. The junior group 
is known as Brownie Scouts; girls seven through nine years of age are 
eligible. Annual national membership dues for each girl are fifty 
cents. The troop meets once a week. As many activities as possible 
are carried on out of doors. National headquarters is maintained 
in New York. 

A boy scout prepares himself for many things, such as to rescue 
people, to help strangers, to gather firewood, to serve his country. 
Boys between the ages of nine and twelve are known as the Cub Pack. 
The most logical group to sponsor Cub Packs is the Parent Teacher 
Association. Parent participation is essential, as mothers serve as 
Den Mothers and fathers as Den Dads, and Den meetings take place 
once a week in the home and in the yard. Boys living in rural areas 
who go long distances by bus or car may organize a Lone Scout Tribe 
National Headquarters is maintained in New York. 

Boys’ Club.—The Boys’ Club is a nonsectarian organization whose 
program is adapted to all boys but particularly to boys from low- 
income families. It includes all boys from eight to twenty years of age. 
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A large proportion of the members live in the poorer sections of our 
cities and towns and many are of foreign parentage. The Boys’ Clubs 
offer recreational games, motion pictures, physical training, life saving, 
correction of body weaknesses, shower baths, library activities, sum¬ 
mer camps, and playgrounds. -Boys’ Clubs must have buildings or 
rooms set apart exclusively for club purposes. A club usually is 
started by a citizen who is interested in boys, and they often are 
sponsored by Community Chests. Headquarters in New York. 

Audubon Junior Club.—The purpose of an Audubon Club is to 
study and to protect birds. Ten or more children of elementary school 
age constitute a club and each club has an adult adviser. Club dues 
are ten cents per member for the school year. Clubs may enroll at 
any time. Every club receives the Junior Club paper, Nezvs on the 
Wing. Club advisers receive a special booklet or guide, Audubon 
Teacher’s Guide. Headquarters in New York. 

Science Club_Any one who is interested in science may join. 

Younger members range in ages from nine to fifteen. Often clubs set 
up requirements for admission—^for example, a certain grade average, 
or to have completed a certain number of units in science, or to be a 
certain age. Clubs range in size from three members to six hundred. 
Sponsors should be science teachers with the quality of leadership. 
There is no charge for affiliation with the Science Clubs of America. 
Interested persons should write to Science Clubs of America, in 
Washington, D. C. 

4-H Clubs.—4-H Club work is designed to meet the educational 
needs of rural hoys and girls. The age limits are set by state extension 
services and usually range from ten to twenty years. 4-H Clubs are 
organized on a voluntary basis under the supervision of county exten¬ 
sion agents, who are employed cooperatively by the Department of 
Agriculture, the State colleges of Agriculture, and county govern¬ 
ments. Local leaders may be farmers, homemakers, teachers, and 
men and women of other professions. Each 4-H Club member does 
a piece of work that teaches better ways in homemaking, in agriculture, 
in raising cattle or poultry, etc. Club meetings are held in the homes 
and the work is done in the home or on the farm. The general activi¬ 
ties of the 4-H Clubs include demonstrations, club days and dub 
picnics, nature hikes, tours to observe good practices, camps, exhibit,s, 
etc. 

School Camping.—School camping in the elementary schools has 
gone through the experimental stage and has proved to be a worth- 
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while educational experience for boys and girls. Schools should in¬ 
clude camp life in the curriculum. The trend is for boards of educa¬ 
tion to use state-owned camps or to rent private camps for camping 
experiences for the children. School camps that are operated by 
boards of education usually employ part of the staff during the camp¬ 
ing period. 

Camp experiences have been provided for children by various 
agencies, such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, service 
clubs, churches, fraternal orders. Camp experiences are many and 
varied, depending upon the program planned by those carrying on the 
project. Following are only a few of the many possible experiences : 
sharing camp duties; studying plants; learning how to relax; studying 
history of the region where the camp has been pitched; life-saving. In 
camps children learn to share responsibility, to live with others, and 
to expand and to extend their interests. 

Sowell accepted as educational experiences have pupil “activities” 
become that some writers have advocated dropping the word extra¬ 
curricular and speaking of such activities as part of the curriculum or 
as “co-curricular” activities. 

The most desirable outcomes will not automatically result from 
student participation in haphazard extracurricular activities. If the 
maximum educational benefits ai-e to result, the activities and the 
student participation must be planned with definite educational objec¬ 
tives in view just as in the case of teaching and curricular experiences. 

When a teacher is assigned the supervisor ship of a student activity, 
he should think through carefully the more important contributions to 
educational objectives that may be made through the medium of that 
activity and read what others have said about the possible contribu¬ 
tions. lie should then think of the various mental, physical, and other- 
activities in which students participating in the activity will engage and 
evaluate each of these in terms of the contrilrutions they may make 
to skills, attitudes, ideals, interests, information, habits, and under¬ 
standings. The results of participation should be thought of as 

1. Contributing to important objectives of a nature not provided for 
by the curriculum; e.g., outcomes involved in cooperation, lead¬ 
ership, and initiative. 

2. Contributing to objectives of at least moderate importance not 
provided for in the curriculum; e.g., accounting methods, athletic 
skills, and dramatic ability. 

3. Reinforcing the curriculum by contributing additional experience 
to important objectives not adequately provided for in the cur- 
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riculum; e.g., those outcomes involved in oral and written expres¬ 
sion, understanding of community life, and social competence. 

4. Contributing to relatively important objectives; e.g., pride in 
achievement of class, feeling of oneness or unity in group en¬ 
deavors, loyalty to larger group, good sportsmanship. 

5. Avoiding repetition of experiences provided in the regular cur¬ 
riculum ; e.g., practice in penmanship, typing, or music. 

6. Avoiding the formation of erroneous ideas or false standards of 
values such as 

a. Creating wrong impressions about business and business 
methods. 

b. Allowing superficial or unbusinesslike methods of account- 
ing. 

c. Developing snobbishness and conceit among cliques. 

d. Developing undemocratic or unsocial political practices. 

e. Developing an unnatural obsession to win at all costs. 

f. Developing inferior techniques in speech, writing, singing, 
playing an instrument, etc. 

g. Excessive participation resulting in neglect of other educa¬ 
tional activities, overwork, loss of sleep, etc. 

7. Contributing to guidance and personality development; e.g., help¬ 
ing socially inferior individuals to develop skills in group partici¬ 
pation to build up self-confidence. 

Good planning and supervision of extracurricular activities in¬ 
volves the reduction to a minimum of waste motion and wasted time 
in the form of repeating specific types of activities far beyond the point 
where diminishing returns begin. In the classroom, teachers usually 
avoid waste through excessive repetition (indeed they are forced to 
the other extreme). In extracurricular activities, it is a rather com¬ 
mon occurrence for students to continue a type of experience long after 
educational returns begin to decrease. 

Good planning and supervision of activities also calls for careful 
consideration and analysis of the types and relative importance of out¬ 
comes. The matter cannot be dismissed by thinking of the re.sults of 
participation as “training.” “Training” must be thought of in more 
specific terms, that is, as acquisition of information, understanding, 
interests, ideals, attitudes, habits, or skills. Careful analysis must be 
made for concomitant outcomes, and they too must be scrutinized, 
evaluated, and credited or charged to a paiticular activity. 

The better-trained and more successful teacher today does not 
abandon educational statesmanship to cater to the whims, appetites, 
and prejudices of the untrained adults of the neighborhood or the 
untrained and immature young learners. Compromising when iieces- 
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sary or feasible, he steers a firm course toward a long-range educa¬ 
tional objective. 

The teachers less well trained and those lacking in character tend 
either to lose sight of educational objectives or to sacrifice them in 
the interest of expediency or personal popularity. A great many 
supervisors of co-curricular activities think more of putting on a public 
exhibition, which is pleasing to the adults and seems to reflect credit 
upon the “coach,” than of the training received by the student par¬ 
ticipants. 

There are other important considerations which if kept in mind 
and observed in the management of student activities will contribute 
to greater educational returns. Among the more important are the 
following: 

1 . The educational value of an activity is directly proportional to the 
number of individuals participating. 

2. Some individuals need the type of training provided by any given 
activity much more than others. 

3. The importance and values of the activity should be recognized by 
students, teachers, and parents. 

4. Activities must not be dominated and supervised too much in de¬ 
tail by the sponsor or coach. 

From these considerations, many suggestions for the conduct of 
extra-class activities may he derived. Among them may be men¬ 
tioned the following; 

1. Care should be taken that enough activities are provided for all, 
e.g., not merely one team, or one cast for one play. 

2. Participation, particularly in the roles of leadership, should be 
rotated not only to provide opportunities for more individuals, 
but to prevent participation by a few students beyond the point 
where diminishing educational returns result. 

3. Care should be taken to encourage individuals most in need of a 
certain type of expeiience to participate in an activity likely to 
provide that type of experience. 

4. Those already well trained along certain lines should permit others 
more in need of particular types of training to participate. 

5. Recognition of the importance of activities should be evident in 
the selection, promotion, and salary of teachers, and in such mat¬ 
ters as marks. 

6. Teachers should recognize that the educational value of extra¬ 
class activities is dependent in part upon the opportunities for 
planning, initiative, organization, and leadership by the learner- 
participants. An important characteristic of activities is the 
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greatly diminished teacher domination and the detailing of super¬ 
vision and leadership as compared to classroom learning. 

The following additional suggestions apply especially to directing 
club activities. 

1. The teacher should give careful thought to the kinds of activities 
the club may profitably carry on and the way in which those activi¬ 
ties may be made most educational. 

2. The teacher should meet with committees frequently, especially in 
the early days of the club, until sound patterns of activity are 
established. 

3. The teacher assists the club in determining the qualifications for 
its officers but does not bring pressure to bear in favor of specific 
individuals. 

4. The teacher should guide the officers of the club in their thinking 
but avoid attempting to shape their conclusions too aggressively. 

5. The teacher should permit the club, its committees, and its officers 
to use their own judgment even when their decisions seem not to 
be the best. The good teacher realizes that such a plan is sound 
educationally, and should be departed from only in rare cases of 
fundamental principle and unusual importance. 

2. Getting Ready for the Year and the First Day 

To be most successful the teacher should be preparing continuously 
for the work of the ensuing year, gathering ideas for making her 
work more successful, and ordering or making preparation to order 
equipment, instructional materials, and books, periodicals, pam¬ 
phlets, and bulletins for the library. 

Ascertaining the Nature of Her Duties.—AVhen the teacher 
accepts a new position, she should ascertain the nature of the work 
she will be expected to do, what class she will teach, and with what 
other aspects of the work of the schools she will be associated. She 
should obtain copies of local and state courses of study, if they are 
available. She may also obtain city courses of study published by 
other systems for her subjects or examine those available in the 
curriculum collection at some good institution. From these courses 
she should gather many ideas about the materials and methods she 
could employ to advantage. She should also examine good textbooks 
in the subjects she will teach, including those employed the year before 
in the school in which she will teach. 

If she discovers that there are ai'cas of subject matter with which 
she is not fully conversant, she should not only read several text- 
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books in these areas but also some of the supplementary references, 
or at least make plans for reading them during the year. If she is to 
teach in a grade where she has had little training, she should obtain 
and read at least one and preferably two or three good books on the 
teaching of that grade. 

She should if possible visit the school building to inspect the 
equipment and the library and other facilities for teaching her subject. 
If these are deficient in important respects, she should see if they 
cannot be built up in time for use in the following year. 

Learning about the School.—The teacher going into a school for 
the first time will be wise if she learns a great deal about the school 
before the year begins. She will wish to learn about the organization 
of the school, its curriculum, and its plans for management, including 
such things as: 

1. The hours during which teachers are expected to be in the build¬ 
ing. 

2. How absences and tardiness are reported, recorded, and cleared. 

3. The standards and rules for pupil conduct in the halls, in the class¬ 
room, etc. 

4. The amount of home study, if any, which is expected in the grades 
she will teacli. 

5. How and when teachers may requisition equipment and supplies. 

6. The rules for operating heating, ventilation, and lighting and for 
use of janitorial service. 

7. What is expected of teachers in matters of public relations, includ¬ 
ing school publicity, 

8. What the plans for fire drill in the building are. 

9. The marking system used. 

10. Facilities for mimeographing, 

11 . The provision of textbooks, workbooks, and supplies for students. 

12. Special duties : lunch hour, halls, etc. 

13. Library facilities and rules. 

14. Attendance at school functions. 

15. Health service for pupils who become ill or injured at school. 

16. Plans for registration. 

Among the more useful sources of information about these things 
are the following : the handbook for teachers, supervisory bulletins and 
announcements, teachers who have taught there previously, and the 
principal of the school. If a handbook or supervisory bulletins for 
teachers have been issued, these may usually be obtained from the 
principal or superintendent. 
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Le?irning about the Community.—The teacher new to a com¬ 
munity should acquaint herself in advance or early in her teaching 
experience with various aspects of community life. She should know 
how the people earn their living, what the principal industries are, 
and what types of homes are most common in it. This information 
will enable her to understand better the background and interest of 
the pupils and the interest of the parents. 

She should discover what the principal religious institutions are, 
and the degree of sensitiveness to religion the community possesses, 
She will wish to know something about community attitudes and 
social practices relative to card-playing, dancing, and such matters. 
She will want to know what nationality and racial groups are repre¬ 
sented in material numbers. She will find it useful to know what 
cleavages or factional differences are prominent in the community 
with respect to politics, religion, economic interests, and nationality. 

Knowledge of all these things will enable the teacher new to a 
community to avoid discussions in class or in conversations outside 
of school hours which are likely to generate much more heat than 
light and consequently to develop antagonism to the teacher which 
will handicap her work. It is not intended to recommend that the 
teacher play up to local prejudices and avoid discussion of all contro¬ 
versial matters, but the knowledge in advance of what matters are the 
center of deep-seated attitudes and emotions will enable the teacher 
to avoid innocent stimulation of opposition, to decide what contro¬ 
versial matters are worth discussing despite local differences, and to 
plan carefully such discussions as are likely to stir up critical reactions 
in and out of school. 

If the teacher knows the factions exist and who the leaders are, it 
will enable her to avoid remarks which have no special purpose or 
significance, although this will be unwelcome and will be held against 
the teacher. Success in teaching is to some extent at least a matter of 
diplomacy and strategy which must be planned in the light of the local 
situation. 

The teacher should familiarize herself with the potentialities of the 
community as a curriculum resource, e.g., factories, city hall, police 
headquarters, hospitals, newspapers, packing plants, historical sites, 
slums, centers of transportation, and communications activities. 

Learning about Pupils.—It is certainly not time wasted for the 
teacher to acquire what knowledge is available concerning the pupils 
she will teach during the coming year. Useful knowledge of this type 
includes ; 
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1. The general level ol intelligence of the student population of the 
school, particularly as indicated by tests of intelligence and of 
school achievement 

2. The general pattern of pupil attitudes and school traditions, which 
may be learned from older teachers, school publications, etc. 

3. Problems that have existed with respect to the general morale in 
the school, which may be learned from parents, members of the 
board of education, and older teachers 

4. The general level and the spread of pupil achievement in the ]ire- 
vious year in the fields she will teach, which may be learned from 
the other teachers and the school records 

5. The names of, and information concerning, pupils with unusual 
problems, which may be learned from other teachers and the prin¬ 
cipal 

6. The names of the brightest students, as indicated by school marks 
and intelligence tests or as may be learned from other teachers. 
To them should be given educational tasks especially adapted to 
the bright 

7. The understanding that comes from a personal acquaintance with 
at least a few of the youngsters in the community—an acquaint¬ 
ance that begins and develops on a nonschool basis before the 
opening of school 

8. The summer activities of the children of the particular age group 
which he will teach 

The First Day.—School boys and girls are like all other human 
beings in that they are inclined to make up their minds about another 
person upon the basis of first impressions to such an extent that it 
requires much acquaintance of a contrary nature to correct those first 
impressions. Not only the students, but in small communities parents 
and others, are curious about new teachers and usually eager to 
listen to the remarks of the students. It is therefore very important, 
especially in the case of new teachers, to get off to a good start the 
very first day. 

Among the more important suggestions which are essential to 
making a good beginning the first day and the first week aie the 
following: 

1. Be prepared with as much knowledge of your students as pos¬ 
sible. 

2. Have the first week’s work planned very carefully, but be ready 
to deviate from the plan as the need may arise. 

3 Make definite assignments involving a reasonable amount of defi¬ 
nite work to do. 
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4. Check on the previous assignment very carelully the first week or 
two. 

5. Do not attempt anything spectacular or radical during the first 
day and the first few days. 

6. Do not be too severe or too cordial and informal—be natural. 

7. Make careful preparation in advance : 

a. To see that chalk, erasers, etc , are availal)!e if needed. 

h. To see that any ec^uipment or materials to Ijc used in the way 
of visual or auditory aids are available and in working order. 

c. To ascertain if textbooks, workbooks, or other similar 
needed materials will be immediately available. 

d. To provide for work to keep pupils busy, especially if text¬ 
books, workbooks, paper, or other equipment is lacking 

S. Comment only to a minimum extent about yourself, your stand¬ 
ards of discipline, etc. Keep the discussion of both pupils and 
yourself on the work at hand 

9. Avoid any unusual tenseness or self-consciousncss. Do your best 
to feel at ease and confident. 

10. It is very desirable to be able to call children by their names as 
soon as possible. For that reason new teachers and teachers in 
large schools should prepare in advance for each class on a piece 
of a cardboard or paper not less than S’/! x 11 the basis for a seat¬ 
ing chart, perhaps in the form of intersecting lines forming rec¬ 
tangles, for as many rows as there are and as many seats as in 
each row. In these rectangles may be written the name of each 
student according to where he sits. Naturally, the teacher should 
become independent of the chart as soon as possible. Correct 
pronunciation of all names should be learned at the outset. If 
there is any doubt, ask the pupil concerned to pronounce it first. 

11. In smaller schools it is well in the first few days or weeks to make 
a special effort to come to know the student leaders, to call them 
liy name, and unostentatiously to establish cordial relations. 

12. If textbooks or supplies are to be distributed, this should be 
planned and the teacher should know where and when they may 
be obtained, what records should be kept, and how the students 
are to make payments or deposits for them. 

13. Without ostentation the teacher should give the impression that 
she knows what she is doing. Excuses and explanations of the 
reasons for procedure are definitely to be avoided. 

14. Care should be taken in planning each day’s class with a view to 
having the subject matter and procedure well in mind including, 
of course, the assignments. 

15. Special attention should be given to seeing that the work of the 
first week is not dull, though it is not wise to attempt to make the 
work far more interesting than the work of later weeks will be. 
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16. Especially in the upper grades the teacher should avoid the ex¬ 
tremes of aloofness and of too energetic effort to become friendly 
and informal at once. 

17. In many classes it is useful to ascertain how well prepared the stu¬ 
dents are for the work ahead. This may be done by means of a 
formal placement test, by board work, by written assignments, by 
carefully planned class discussion, or by a combination of these. 
Ordinarily time should be taken to review only those things in 
which a considerable number of the students are weak and which 
are prerequisite to good work in the class. A few individuals may 
be asked to do a little extra remedial work. 

IS. The new or beginning teacher should not hesitate to consult im¬ 
mediately older teachers or the principal on any and all perplexing 
problems, rather than permit a situation to get out of hand or work 
at a disadvantage. 

19. In matters of discipline the new teacher should act with confidence 
and restraint. Petty infractions should be overlooked the first day 
or two, but disturbing conduct must be dealt with in a firm way 
indicative of self-confidence. 

20. All reports called for by superior officers should be handed in 
promptly. Promptness is unusually important at the opening of 
the year. 

21. Be familiar at the very stait with general school regulations in 
order to cooperate with authorities and see that regulations are 
observed from the start. 

22. Reveal a sense of humor and a basically human disposition. (This 
can be overdone just as severity is so often overdone the first 
week.) 


3. The Teacher and the Community 

Learning About the Community.—In the previous chapters it 
was suggested that prior to beginning her work in a new community 
the teacher should acc^ulre considerable information about the com¬ 
munity in which the school is located—its industries and civic insti¬ 
tutions, its religious attitudes, and attitudes about social practices. 
The gathering of inlormation of this sort should continue throughout 
the teacher’s experience in the community. She should always be in 
search of opportunities to relate her instruction to the community, 
using the community as a basis for making verbal instruction more 
concrete and more meaningful. 

Establishing One’s Self in the Community.—The teacher should 
proceed cautiously but definitely and systematically to become a part 
of the local community. Because of the fact that the teacher’s personal 
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contacts are largely with the children instead of with adults, it is an 
easy matter to live aloof from the community life. This, together 
with the fact that teachers new to the community are usually young 
people, unmarried, and already have other home community con¬ 
nections, makes for the unsatisfactory and somewhat dangerous situ¬ 
ation of the teacher living in a community, being a community servant 
paid with tax money, yet not being a part of the community. No 
other type of public official would risk such an untoward condition. 

The teacher in the small community should attend some local 
church from the outset even if not a church member, and she should 
learn the names of adults in the community and form the practice of 
calling them by name, greeting them and “passing the time of day" 
with them upon every occasion. The teacher should accept all reason¬ 
able invitations to participate in the social life in the community, She 
should not associate exclusively with other teachers but mingle freely 
with other persons. Above all, the teacher should attend all meetings 
of the P. T. A. and should at the meeting greet those whom she has 
met, meet others, and learn as cjuickly as possible the names of as 
many parents of her students as possible. The importance of estab¬ 
lishing, maintaining, and extending good public relations is far greater 
than many teachers realize. 

Conforming to Local Standards.—The teacher, like many ntheis 
in her community, particularly the other professional people, physi¬ 
cians, attorneys, public officials, is dependent for her professional 
success upon the good will and respect of the people of the community. 
Every community has its standards of social conduct which it expects 
to be met. Because of her close association with young people and 
the fact that high school students and the community youth in general 
pattern themselves after the younger teachers, the teacher is in a par¬ 
ticularly public position. Young people in the community who oppose 
the wishes and restrictions of their parents by saying, “Why shouldn’t 
I do that or go there? Mr. (or Miss) Teacher does!” are making 
trouble for the teacher. 

The teacher, therefore, must learn what the community standards 
are. If they are intolerable to her, she should move to another com¬ 
munity at the end of the year. She should observe the local standards 
as long as she is in the community. 

With respect to many of these things, it should be noted that the 
first year in the community is the most critical one. After a teacher 
has been in a community for several years, particularly if she has 
made many friends and has a wide acquaintance, she may do and 
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say things which would be most unwise before she gained acceptance 
as a member of the community group. 

Specific Suggestions—Particularly in small communities the 
teacher should observe the following cautions . 

1. Be careful not to criticize any individuals in your community. It 
is amazing how quickly and surely such remarks get to the indi¬ 
vidual criticized or to his friends. 

2. Do not praise individuals except in the manner of seconding praise 
of others. Enemies of the praised individuals are prone to assume 
that you belong to the other crowd. 

3. Patronize local stores for the very great pait of your expendi¬ 
tures. 

4. Never speak disparagingly of the community or its institutions, no 
matter how pitiful they are or how much you hear others criticize. 
Criticism from the “outsider” is rarely acceptable. 

5. Be cautious in speaking your views on controversial matters—par¬ 
ticularly if they do not concern your students and the welfaie of 
young people, Do not attempt, particularly at first, to indoctri¬ 
nate your community. 

6. Discuss with your principal and superintendent school and com¬ 
munity questions that trouble you, 

7. Never criticize and rarely discuss other teachers, your administra¬ 
tion and administrative school officials, or the board of education, 
vuth others than your very close confidants—and then most cau¬ 
tiously. 

8. Be careful at all times to avoid being thought of as belonging to a 
“faction.” 

9. Remember at all times that you may be "provincial” and that you 
must learn to be tolerant and understanding. 

Informing the Public.—The teacher should always be alert to 
the possibilities of contributing to a better understanding of the work 
of the school. Not only should she cooperate wholeheartedly with 
the program of the entire school system and that of the building or 
school in which she is employed, but she should (keeping the principal 
informed all the while) initiate and carry on public relations activ¬ 
ities on her own or together with others of her department. 

Among the public relations activities employed successfully by 
many school departments and teachers are exhibits of the work of the 
students (handwork, musical performances, student discussions, plays 
and playlets) before service clubs and other organizations in the com¬ 
munity, at county fairs, or in show windows downtown, and stories 
in local newspapers as well as in the school paper about the work of 
the students and developments in the school, the new courses, new 
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equipment, standard test results, special “weeks,” school programs, 
honors awarded to the school or its representatives, assembly pro¬ 
grams, athletic interests, special honors, and unusual achievements 
of individual teachers. 

In news stories and in the public presentation of students or of 
their work it is advisable to observe certain important principles : 

1. School administrators should give due credit to students and 
teachers. 

2. Teachers should give credit to students and not monopolize the 
spotlight. 

3. Individual students should not be praised excessively or exhibited 
conspicuously; keep the center of interest in the group rather than 
in any individual. 

4. Individual teachers should be careful not to overdo publicity which 
seems to be boastful or center too much upon themselves. 

5. The teacher should learn to write for the newspapers interesting 
concise copy. Editors and reporters are pressed for time and can¬ 
not spare much time for writing school news. 

6. The teacher should have a definite understanding with the princi¬ 
pal and superintendent as to what kinds of copy should have their 
approval before sending news items to the newspaper. In some 
schools all copy goes through the office of the principal or of the 
superintendent. 


4. Thk Teacher and Research 

Not only is the physician far more completely trained than the 
teacher, but with few exceptions he continues when in practice to 
read the results of medical research and findings. There are scores 
of journals printed in English in which medical research is published, 
More than 95 per cent of the physicians and surgeons in the United 
States receive and most of them read fairly regularly the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, in which each week there are on 
the average approximately ten or a dozen articles and forty or fifty 
large pages of reports of medical research. 

Teachers are generally not well trained in reading reports of 
educational research, much less in doing research. They do not 
possess an adequate stock of concepts and terminology in statistical 
and experimental methods. Many journals publishing educational 
research insist that the writers of the articles prepare their reports in 
relatively nontechnical terms. There is, therefore, very little reason 
for any teacher not to keep abreast of the more important educational 
research. 
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Among the more useful media of publication of educational re¬ 
search are the following periodicals, which are here classified on the 
basis of the relative technicality of the reports published: 

Most Technical Journals.— 

1. Journal of Experimental Education. All fields. Department of Education, Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

2. Journal of Educational Psychology. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore. 

Somewhat Technical Journals_ 

1. Journal of Educational Research. Alt fields but more articles on elementary edu¬ 
cation. Department of Education, Univeisity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

2. Review of Educational Research. Summaries of the findings of researchers. 
Each issue is devoted to a single field, c.g, “The Language Arts.” The cycle of 
fields is repeated each three or four years. U. S. Office of Education, Washington 

3. Journal of Applied Psychology. Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Nontechnical or Only Slightly Technical Journals.— 

1. Understanding the Child. A magazine for teachers. The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, New York. 

2. Elementary School Journal. Elementary education. Department of Education 
Publications University of Chicago, Chicago. 

3. Educational Research Btilletin. Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Series of Monographs and Bulletins—Many of the more com¬ 
plete and technical reports of research are published in the form of 
small books or bulletins. There are several rather important series 
of such publications including the following; 

1. Contributions to Education. Principally the reports of researches conducted as 
doctoral studies. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

2. Supplementary Educational Monographs. University of Chicago, Chicago, 

Books_Often an investigation is of such proportions that a book 

of several hundred pages or even a set of several books is necessary 
to report it. In these categories are: 

1. Appraising and Recording Student Progress^ by Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. 
Tyler, and others Adventure in American Education Series. Progressive Edu¬ 
cation Association. New York; Harper & Bros., 1942. Vol. HI. 

2. Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children, by Lewis Madison 
Terman. Stanford University, 192S Genetic Studies of Children, Vol. I. 

Some volumes contain reviews or summaries of research in a given 
field. For example, William S. Gray’s “Summary of Reading In¬ 
vestigations, July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942,’’ was reported period¬ 
ically in the Journal of Educational Research (Vol, XXXVI, pp. 401- 
444). 

If teachers feel that they cannot afford to purchase personal copies 
of these books or subscribe to research publications they should ask 
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the administration of their schools to buy them for the professional 
library which the majority of school systems now have. 

Changes in Attitudes Toward Research.—Principally through 
the researches of Thorndike and Terman and their graduate students 
in the first quarter of this century many reliable and valid means of 
measuring intelligence and educational achievements have become 
available. Statistical and research methods also have Irecome more 
generally understood and appreciated. As a result, not only has the 
amount of reliable knowledge about education procedures vastly in¬ 
creased, but a great body of unsound beliefs and practices based upon 
authoritative and dogmatic speculation has been discredited and 
abandoned. 

Prior to these developments much research on education was of 
a very amateurish and unreliable nature as the result of the following 
types of weakness and limitations: 

1. Measurements provided measures of only part of the educational 
results. 

2. The measurements employed did not measure growth. They 
measured only final status and did not take into consideration 
status at the beginning of the experiment. 

3. Nonexperimental factors, e.g., intelligence, special abilities, and 
learning which resulted from sources outside the expeiimenUil 
setup, were not adequately controlled. 

4. The statistical methods employed were inadequate or inappio- 
priate. 

5. The interpretations of findings were not skilful and sound. 

Those well trained in research became so busy directing the re¬ 
search of others—chiefly candidates for master’s degrees who were 
not competent to do research and usually not much interested in doing 
it—that they did little painstaking research themselves. Promotions, 
particularly in college faculties, came to depend largely upon the num¬ 
ber of research articles published. A premium was placed not upon 
the quality of research but upon the number of published titles. 
Ambitious young instructors could not wait for promotion until long¬ 
term careful research investigations could be completed. 

These factors contributed to a lessening of respect for and con¬ 
fidence in educational research. In addition many teachers were not 
trained to read technical research. Many others found courses in 
statistical and research methods difficult and distasteful. The natural 
tendency was for all these groups to rationalize—to pooh-pooh re¬ 
search and to forget about it. In this they were aided and abetted by 
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college teachers of education who were themselves untrained in re¬ 
search and statistical methods and found their positions of leadership 
insecure. 

Still other factors operated to cause teachers to neglect research. 
A considerable number of teachers colleges, established and expanded 
in times of a greatly increasing demand for teachers, found that, as 
enrollments in the schools reached the saturation point, they must 
make these courses easier and more interesting. Statistical methods 
and research are not easy and are usually of interest only to the better 
trained and more capable. At the same time, the Progressive Educa¬ 
tion movement in many places fell into the hands of superhcialists, 
institute and convention entertainers, and butterfly chasers. It at¬ 
tracted and consoled a great many of the more emotional, less intel¬ 
lectual, and nonscientific-minded teachers. The loose thinking of 
superhcialists who would substitute high-sounding phrases for pains¬ 
taking thinking and hard work resulted in educational bankruptcy. 

More recently a counter trend of sanity has asserted itself. It has 
been recognized that the educational progress of young people was 
suffering. The war has also counteracted to some degree the national 
tendency to seek the cozy and soft and to avoid the rigorous. Today 
there is less and better research. Today there is a definite trend to the 
conduct of sound research and the reading and application of its 
finding.s. 

Characteristics of a Good Experimental Investigation of Learn¬ 
ing.—Teachers who have not had courses in research methods, in 
measurement, and in statistical methods should at their first oppor¬ 
tunity take such courses Until they can take courses in these fields, 
they should read an elementary book on each of these subjects. Three 
of the suitable books are mentioned : 

1. Sorenson, Herbert Stafisficji in Eduenhon and Psychology. New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

2. Rugg, Harold. Pnmer of Graphics and Siatistics for Teachers. Boston ; Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Co. 

3. Garrett, Henry E. Statistics in Psychology and Edneation, New York; 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

From training In research methods, measurement, and statistical 
methods the teacher will learn to recognize the characteristics of a 
sound experimental study of learning and of teaching procedures, 
including the following essentials • 

1. Employment of a control group of learners comparable to the 
experimental group and of the same degree and pattern of dis- 
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tribution of ability, educational status, and ability to learn, and of 
equal status with respect to the things to be learned. Comparabil¬ 
ity is usually measured by 

a, General intelligence test, mental age, and intelligence quo¬ 
tient 

b, Tests of information, skills, understandings, habits, or other 
outcomes to the development of which the experimental 
learning experience should make material contribution 

c, Marks and ratings by former teachers 

2. Control of factors, other than the method or materials being inves¬ 
tigated, likely to influence growth of the students in the areas of 
the more important outcomes, e.g.: 

a. Age 

b. Sex 

c. General home environment 

d. Relative skill of the teacher or teachers, both in general and 
with particular respect to the experimental and control meth¬ 
ods and materials 

e. (Of great importance) opportunities to learn elsewhere, i.e,, 
stimuli, outside the experimental group, to the development 
of the outcomes to be measured 

3. Selection (or development) and use of reliable and valid mea¬ 
sures of growth outcomes during the experimental period, 
(These measures should grow out of the experimental method 
and materials and should not be mere subject-matter information 
tests. Measures should be expressed in terms of units which are 
reasonably equal and comparable, so that growth as indicated by 
final and initial scores of 60 and 40 respectively will be equivalent 
to growth as indicated by scores of 70 and 50, or 45 and 25.) 

4. Appropriate statistical treatment, for example, determination of 
the statistical reliability ol whatever differences are found, in¬ 
cluding the extent to which they may be the result of unreliability 
of the measures of growth or chance errors of sampling (if co¬ 
efficients of correlation are employed they should be appropriate, 
e.g., not linear for nonlinear data, and they should be carefully 
interpreted). 

5. A painstaking and logical interpretation o E the data and the find¬ 
ings, sufficient to pass the following tests: 

a. Were all the more important possible outcomes adequately 
measured ? 

b. Were experimental and control groups approximately equiv¬ 
alent in ALL the important regards that would likely deter¬ 
mine the amount of growth during the experimental period ? 

c. Were all nonexperimental factors likely to influence growth 
during the experimental period eliminated or so controlled 
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as to produce equivalent effects upon the two groups, e.g., 
learning from outside sources or the relative lack of experi¬ 
ence of the teacher with the experimental methods? 

d. To what extent could the differences discovered or the fact 
that no significant differences were discovered be attributed 
to chance? 

e. Were the general conclusions of the study applicable alike 
to bright, dull, and average learners? to boys and to girls? 
to younger and to older learners ? 

f. To what extent could the conclusions be applied to other 
classes? other subjects? learners of other ages? learners in 
Other types of communities? learners in schools employing 
different methods ? 

g. To what extent were the experimental results affected by 
attitudes, which were not typical or i^ermanent, of the 
learners or of the teachers? 

Cooperative Research.—In many of the larger cities investiga¬ 
tions are being carried on under the leadership, planning, and direc¬ 
tion of competent investigators. Under their direction teachers assist 
by cooperating in the course of their regular duties or by serving on 
committees or in other capacities as their training and ability qualify 
them. These investigations usually deal with such subjects as (1) 
learning, (2) course of study development, (3) individual problem 
pupils, (4) construction of measuring instruments, and (5) achieve¬ 
ment, pupil adjustment, home environment, cominnnity conditions, 
employment opportunities, and the like. Many of the more desirable 
positions in larger school systems are open only to those with training, 
interest, and capacity to carry on or to assist in any way in carrying on 
investigational or creative research. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. Add one or more suggestions to those given for “Getting Ready for 
the Year and the First Day.” Which ones of those given do you think 
are of greatest value ? 

2. Make a list of all the more important things a teacher should endeavor 
to learn about the community and where she could find each. 

3. What, in your subject, could you exhibit or bring to the attention of 
the community as a means of helping the public appreciate the work of 
the schools ? 

4. Find at least one issue or copy of the periodicals and books mentioned 
in connection with research and select several good research reports 
of interest to you. 
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5. Make an abstract in about 500 words of a research report. Include 
objectives, techniques, sources and nature of data, findings, and con¬ 
clusions. 

6. List several important weaknesses found in research investigations. 



Chapter 22 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


1. Getting a Position 

Teaching as a profession has among others two very attractive 
characteristics. Except in most unusual times it is not difficult to 
obtain a position, and there is more than average security in one’s 
position. In times of economic depression there is usually a surplus 
of teachers. However, even in such times the possibilities of getting 
a position are good. There is always a demand for young, well- 
educated teachers with good personalities. 

In prosperous times there is a scarcity of teachers. During World 
War II a critical shortage of teachers developed, and more than 15 
per cent of all teachers in this country taught on emergency certificates 
issued to legally unqualified persons. Doubtless there will not be until 
late in the 1960’s enough qualified teachers to fill the demand. As 
the result of the greatly increased birth rate throughout the 1940’s, 
there will be throughout the ’50’s and perhaps well into the ’60’s a 
greatly increased school enrollment calling for hundreds of thousands 
more elementary school teachers and school administrators. 

Criteria for Evaluating Positions in Education.—Hence the 
problem is not so much one of finding a position as finding the best 
one possible. What constitutes the best one possible for any given 
individual depends upon a number of factors, prominent among which 
are the following: 

1. Amount of annual .salary and the pattern and maximum of the 
salary schedule 

2. Opportunities for, and assurance of, advancement financially and 
otherwise 

3. Cultural advantages of the community—musical, dramatic, and 
social 

4. Mores, customs, and conventions of the community 

5. Location of the community with respect to larger cities of unusual 
cultural and amusement opportunities 

6. Quality of places available for the teacher to live 

447 
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7. Quality of professional leadership in the school and the school 
system 

S. Nature and amount of work required of the teacher—number of 
classes per week, extracurricular duties, etc. 

9. Physical climate of the community 

10. Opportunities for a satisfying social life; and for unmarried 
women teachers, the relative number of desirable and eligil:)le 
young men in the community 

11. Proximity to large and attractive school system.s in which promo¬ 
tion may be found 

12. Degree of adaptation of the subjects taught and other responsi¬ 
bilities to the preparation and the interests of the individual 
teacher 

13. Requirements for promotion, e.g., summer study or travel 

14. Security in position and certainty of tenure 

15. Financial considerations other than salary: retirement plan, sick 
leave, health and hospital insurance, etc. 

In applying for and in considering offers of positions, one must 
investigate the school and the community with respect to most of 
these criteria, attaching to each item a weight proportional to its 
importance to the individual seeking a position. Ordinarily a teacher 
should visit the community and the school, particularly if it is in 
session, before making a final decision. She should discuss the school 
and community with the placement bureau if she is notified of the 
position by a college placement agency. She should attempt to dis¬ 
cover what one may expect in other communities in which she is 
likely to be considered for a position. 

Avenues for Placement.—Among the avenues through which 
teachers find positions, those most commonly employed are : 

1. The placement bureau of college or university from which she has 
a degree (Such btu'eaus usually charge a small registration fee.) 

2. Commercial teachers’ agencies, which usually charge a fee of 5 
per cent of the first year’s salary 

3. Independent application to the superintendent of schools of a city 
in which the applicant has no other contacts 

4. Independent application to the superintendent of schools in a 
community in which the applicant has relatives or personal friends 
either in or outside the school system 

No matter what the avenue of approach, if the teacher really wants 
the position involved, she should exercise care and judgment and 
cooperate closely with those seeking to help her. 

It is ordinarily advisable to be registered with a college placement 
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bureau every year that one is not certain that she should or would 
like to remain in her present position. Usually one is notified of many 
desirable vacancies. The costs ai‘e small. It is better to have one’s 
credentials, including copies of one’s recommendations or “references," 
sent to an employing official by a third party than to have the employ¬ 
ing official write to the individuals given as references. The latter 
tend to forget the applicant as years pass, or may be temporardy or 
permanently at some place other than the address given. One should 
keep her appointment bureau papers up to date, adding new references 
and additional data relating to her experience, education, and honors, 
and every few years supplying new pictures. 

if the avenue is a placement bureau or agency, the following sug¬ 
gestions are valuable: 

1. Furnish the bureau with accurate and complete information. 

2. Supply the bureau with suitable photographs. 

3. Follow faithfully the instructions given by the bureau. 

4. Be prompt in making a written or personal application if in¬ 
structed to do so. 

5. Offer to call for a personal interview and visit to the community 
if the distance and expense involved are not great. 

6. In furnishing references give names of educators, particularly 
those who have seen you teach, and only one or two names of 
ministers or personal friends or friends of the family. 

7. Keep the placement bureau informed in regard to change of 
address and status. 

Written Applications.—The following are suggestions for written 
applications: 

1. Write in legible longhand. Typewritten letters are appropriate 
if they are done expertly. 

2. Be careful of correctness in all details of form, e.g., punctuation, 
grammar, paragraphing, beginning and closing of letter. Avoid 
abbreviations. 

3. Unless instructed to do so, do not write a long letter of great 
detail. 

4. Unless instructed to the contrary, always address letters to the 
superintendent of schools, never to members of the board of 
education. 

5. Do not write on the stationery of a college fraternity or sorority, 
or on colored or scented stationery. It is preferable to use un¬ 
folded plain sheets of large size. 

6. If one is not registered with a placement agency, one must give 
complete pertinent information. Describe education in concise 
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form, in chronological order and under appropriate headings, as 
in following fictitious example; 

Education 

Giaduate of Moberly, Missouri, Eligh School, 1940 
Attended Central College, Fayette, Missoini, 1940-1942 
Attended University of Missouri, 1942-1944; B.S. in Education, luajoiiug 
in elementary education 

Attended University of Colorado, summers 1944 and 1945, ten weeks 
each, taking graduate courses in education, history, and psychology 

Experience 

Teacher of 3rd grade, Bolivar, Missouri, 1944-1946 
Teacher of 4th grade, Burlington, Kansas, summers, 1946-1948 
At present, principal of Woodrow Wilson Elementary School, Colfey- 
ville, Kansas 

Honors and evidences of leadership 

President of student body, Moberly High School 
Secretary of sophomore class, Central College 

Member of Kappa Delta Pi, professional and honoraiy fraternity, Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri 

Chairman of Classroom Teachers Association, Burlingtun, Kansas 

Extracurricular activities 

Debate and glee clubs, Moberly High School 
Dramatics, University of Missouri 

'raught Sunday school class, Presbyterian Church, Bolivar, Missouri and 
Burlington, Kansas 

References 

Mr. Plarry S. Jones, Principal, Moberly Higli School 
Professor Edith Small, Central College, Department of English 
Professor W. W. Sawyer, University of Missouri 
Piofessor R. K Whithaus, University of Missouri 
Superintendent J. K, Robinson, Bolivar, Missouri 
Superintendent W. D. Costello, Burlington, Kansas 
Superintendent li. S. Marigold, Coffeyville, Kansas 

Age and birthplace should always be given, and usually height and 
iveight. jRcligious affiliation need not be given unless requested, 
although it may in some instances be quite important. 

In the great majority ol larger school systems, blank.s are available 
by means of which this information and other desired data may be 
submitted. It is usually well to write first a short explanatory letter 
asking lor an application blank. In case no blank is available, one 
may choose between having a college placement bureau send one’s 
papers or writing out the information indicated above. 
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The Personal Interview—-Ordinarily one’s chance of obtainmg 
a desired position is better if one has a personal interview. Most 
employing officials do not seriously consider any but most unusually 
desirable applicants without a personal interview. While a personal 
interview must be adapted to the particular interests, tastes, and 
prejudices of those concerned, there are nevertheless a few general 
principles which usually should be observed. Some of these are pre¬ 
sented in the following paragraphs. 

In the interview, fhe applicant should permit the employing official 
to determine the course and scope of the intervieiv and to do most of 
the talking and cpiestioning. 

The applicant should ansiver fully the questions she is asked but 
should not consume too much time in doing so, and she should not 
discourse at length on matters in which the employing official has 
not indicated an interest for information. Excessive verbosity and 
aggressive salesmanship are usually detrimental. 

The applicant should he at ease, i^Ieasant, relaxed, not too forward, 
confident but not egotistic, and at least reasonably natural 

The applicant should rarely if ever "play up" to the employing 
official or to what she has been told are his pet “ideas.” If anything 
is done in this direction it should be done most skilfully and cpiite 
subtly. The applicant should not agree too enthusiastically with the 
employing official and certainly should not argue with him. If she 
feels that the employing official is taking a stand she does not believe 
ill for the purpose of drawing out the applicant—which sometimes 
happens—the latter had better express a mild doubt or let it pass. 

If the applicant is asked her opinion on a matter, she should he 
frank and honest, somewhat conservative, and not too positive in re¬ 
gard to matters about which she is not absolutely sure of her opinion. 

The applicant should in a modest way ask for information about 
the position, the school, its philosophy, its organization, the com¬ 
munity, opportunities for advancement, etc. She should have thought 
through in advance just what information she wants most. Her re- 
cjuests for information should come late in the interview. Only if the 
employing official is obviously attempting to persuade the applicant 
to accept the position can the applicant seem to be the one to be pleased. 
Nevertheless, not only should the applicant obtain the important mat¬ 
ters of information from some source, but intelligent questions indicat¬ 
ing also professional interest and orientation, if not overdone, are 
likely to put the applicant in a favorable light. 

The applicant shoidd study carefully what would be the most appro¬ 
priate attire and toilet, realizing that while attractiveness is important. 
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there is great variation in the tastes of employing officers and of 
communities with respect to teachers. 

2. Getting a Better Position 

Suggestions for Getting Better Positions.—Ordinarily it is de> 
■sirable and fair to the school and its students for a teacher to stay 
in a position at least two years and to leave only if a definitely better 
position is offered or if her work is not proving reasonably successful. 
There is much waste incident to changing positions. In the first 
year in a new position, the teacher is somewhat at a disadvantage by 
reason of her lack of knowledge of the students and of the philosophy 
and conventions of the school and community. She is “learning the 
business” to some extent. Unless an unusual opportunity presents 
itself, she is almost compelled by professional ethics to stay a second 
year, if desired. 

From the point of view of the teacher’s interest she should not 
move too often. Employing officials are usually suspicious of applica¬ 
tions from individuals who have moved from school to school with 
only a year or two in each place unless there is definite evidence of 
a good promotion with each move. Then, too, there is always the 
risk that for some reason or other, or for no reason at all, the teacher 
may not be as successful in the new position or may not like her new 
c^ommunity as well. 

Agencies and Avenues.—When she decides it is time to seek a 
better position she should canvass the agencies and avenues available. 
Prominent among those are: 

1. Her college placement bureau 

2. A placement bureau operated by the state education association 

3. If she desires location a considerable distance from her own state, 
a commercial agency in the region to which she wishes to go 

4. Application to superintendents of schools in systems of a size to 
which she can reasonably aspire, and in regions where she wishes 
to live. (Directories containing the names oh superintendents of 
schools may be obtained at low co-st from the U. S. Office of 
Education in Washington and from the offices of state superin¬ 
tendents of schools.) 

Her chances of success are improved if the applicant attends and 
takes part in county institutes, state conventions, and meetings of 
teachers of her field; if she belongs to her state educational association; 
and if she reads several professional journals, thus keeping up with 
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trends in educational thinking and practice. Her chances of getting 
a good position are also increased if she has written articles for publi¬ 
cation in professional periodicals or if she has attended summer school 
at a well-recognized college or university. Naturally, her chances for 
promotion are increased, particularly for administrative positions, if 
she has a master’s degree in her chosen field of work. 

References.—In the case of the experienced teacher, the quality 
of her experience is the most important factor in her getting a better 
position. Obviously then she should have avoided all unnecessary 
conflicts with her principal and superintendent and all criticism of 
them and the school. She should have developed as far as possible 
the good will and respect of as many students and members of the 
community as possible. If she has a record of intelligent, effective 
cooperation, she Is in a fortunate position. 

Some of the persons by whom she must be considered for a better 
position will be greatly interested in her references and their state¬ 
ments in regard to the quality of her work. She should first inform 
those from whom she must get references that while she is happy in 
her present work she naturally would like to get a promotion from 
time to time and that she would be most appreciative of anything that 
is done for her. She should discover whether the principal or other 
potential reference thinks highly of her work and whether he would 
be willing to have his name used as reference. Perhaps too, she 
should ask his advice and help in getting a better position. If there 
is any doubt about the willingness of the person to whom she would 
refer to give her a very favorable recommendation, she should not 
list that individual’s name. 

Locating Lucrative Positions.—Relatively well-paid positions are 
to be found in large numbers in certain places by persons properly 
qualified. Higher salaries are usually found in the cities than in 
smaller places and in the wealthier states (New York, California, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois) than in 
the less prosperous ones. To obtain positions in these places, the 
teacher should make application before she is past 35 years of age. 
One must get “in” fairly young and be promoted within the system. 
That means making good in the first six or eight years of teaching 
and improving oneself professionally by reading, experimentation, 
hard work, self-analysis, and attendance at summer schools at least 
until the master’s degree is attained. 

The teacher should not forget that extra-classroom activities and 
contacts are very important. She should be liked and respected by 
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llie people of the community in which she is living and she should be 
a valuable citizen in it. 

The teacher who wishes to get ahead should think of the possi¬ 
bilities of a specialized service as supervisor, counselor, psychologist, 
or the like. Men should think of administrative positions if suited 
to that kind of work. Most men of good minds and fair personalities 
make successful administrators in spite of their original doubts about 
this type of position and should prepare themselves for a principalship 
or superintendency. There are also thousands of positions in teaching 
and administration with manufacturing and sales concerns of all sorts, 
including book companies. There are more than 100,000 positions in 
colleges and teachers colleges. For most of these a doctor’s degree 
is a prerequisite. 

3. Contracts and Security 

Permanent Tenure.—With respect to the security one has in one’s 
position there are three principal categories of positions: (1) those 
covered by permanent tenure, (2) those involving continuing con¬ 
tracts, and (3) those under ordinary leaching contracts. The greate.st 
security is in those places in which what is called permanent tenure 
is in effect. The typical tenure law provides that after a period of 
three years from the time when the teacher has entered the service 
of the school district, she may not be discharged without cause and 
without a hearing or trial, if she demands it. In many districts the 
causes for dismissal are named. Usually they include immorality, 
incompetence, and insubordination. 

Permanent tenure provisions were sought eagerly by teachers’ 
organizations for the purpose of insuring teachers against fear of dis¬ 
missal for political reasons or because of prejudices on tire part of 
superior officers, or members of the board of education, or becau.se of 
pressures from influential individuals or groups seeking the dismissal 
of teachers for reasons other than their relative professional com¬ 
petence. In operation, permanent tenure, together with mechanical 
salary scales which do not recognize merit but guarantee all teachers 
automatic salary increases at stated intervals, has operated in the case 
ol too many teachers to remove incentive for growth and for render¬ 
ing a high quality of professional service, 

The bad effects of permanent tenure have become increasingly 
great in recent years. Because of the decrease in the numbers enrolled 
in teacher education schools and the increased tendency for teachers 
to remain in teaching, many schools have become saturated with okler 
teachers rvho are in poor health, have suffered a weakening of mental 
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powers and personality, and show little interest in keeping up pro¬ 
fessionally, While it is desirable that these older persons (and not 
all of them are superannuated) be employed at something and enabled 
to earn a living, it is a tragedy that they be imposed upon youngsters 
in the schools with all the ill effects that are certain to result from 
their close association with, and domination by, relatively incompetent 
teachers whose personalities have deteriorated because of bad health 
and poor mental hygiene. 

Bad Effects of Insecurity.—On the other hand, unless there is 
some very definite assurance of tenure, the retention of teachers will 
tend to be on the basis of their political affiliations and activities and 
their personal connections. These conditions exist today in many 
places where there is no permanent tenure. Likewise, in schools 
where there is no provision for tenure, the schools and the students 
are subject to pressure groups who wish to influence what is taught 
in the schools for their particular purposes, and to the whims and 
prejudices—religious, personal, and otherwise—of school board mem¬ 
bers, influential members of communities and not infrequently of 
school administrators. It is clear that schools, teachers, and pupils 
must be protected from such influences. 

While only a minority of teachers are dismissed unjustly or ille¬ 
gally, there can be no doubt that the great majority of teachers are 
influenced a little, many a great deal, in deciding what and how to 
teach by the fear of offending ignorant or selfish individuals or groups 
in the community. If the schools are to render anything like their 
maximum service in education for intelligent democracy, these re¬ 
strictions must be at least relaxed if they cannot be entirely removed. 

The Continuing Contract.—In recent years the “continuing con¬ 
tract” has been gaining ground both in theory and in practice as a 
substitute for permanent tenure. The continuing contract now re- 
c^uired by law in some states and employed voluntarily by an increas¬ 
ing number of districts possesses the following characteristics ; 

1. After a probationary period, usually two or three years, the 
teacher is on indefinite tenure until dismissed by a majority vote 
of the members of the board. 

2. Official notice of dismissal in writing must be given the teacher, 
if she is not to be retained, not later than a specified date in the 
spring, usually a designated date in April. 

3. The teacher is entitled to be informed of the reasons lor her dis¬ 
missal and, if she demands it, to a prompt hearing before the 
board. 
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The continuing contract has several very important advantages. 
They may be summarized as follows ‘ 

1. The teacher is not required to seek reappointment annually. 

2. Dismissal requires a positive action by a majority of the members 
of the board—not merely a majority of those present at a meeting 

3. The teacher may require a hearing and a statement of the reasons 
for her dismissal. 

4. The teacher must be notified in time so that she may liave a good 
chance to obtain another position. 

5. The teacher must be notified before she leaves the community at 
the end of the school year and may confer with the administrative 
officers and members of the lioard before the end of the year and 
may inform members of the couiinunily, thereliy preventing the 
board from keeping the news of the dismissal from the commu¬ 
nity to which it should be responsible. 

6. It does not require the board to prove ineonqretence, immorality, 
or any other legal cause for dismissal and hence does not operate 
to insure permanent tenure. It does make dismissal more diffi¬ 
cult than under the annual contract plan and guarantees better 
conditions of dismissal. 

Many administrators object to one feature of the plan, namely 
that the requirement of early notice may give the dismissed teacher 
an opportunity to stir up in the community opposition to the board’s 
action of dismissal and that she may from the time of the notice 
of dismissal be a liability rather than an asset to the school. In 
practice this objection has not proved in a great many cases to be a 
serious one. The dismissed teacher usually docs not wish to advertise 
the reasons for her dismissal and is usually wise enough not to behave 
in a manner .so unprofessional as to handicap herself in obtaining 
another position. 

The Teacher’s Contract.—The contract between teacher and board 
of education should specify clearly (1) either the annual salary to be 
paid or the monthly salary to be paid for a specified number of 
months in the year, and (2) the general nature of the duties to be 
discharged, e.g,, as a teacher in an elementary school, as an elemen¬ 
tary school principal. All other piovisions, such as requirements to 
swear loyalty to the Constitution, or to refrain from teaching certain 
doctrines, should be looked upon with great suspicion, as should 
provisions relative to community duties, place of living, membership 
ill organization.s, or any restriction of any type on the full rights and 
privileges of a free citizen. 
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A teacher’s contract is a legal agreement equally binding upon 
both parties. In recent years the practice has grown among teachers 
of requesting release from a contract in older to accept a bettei posi¬ 
tion. School boards have rather generally released teachers from 
their contracts under such conditions. While in many instances this 
has not been in the interest of the schools represented by the boards, 
they have felt that they do not wish to go to the expense and trouble 
of bringing suit for the enforcement of the contract. At best they 
could retain for probably not more than a year the services of an 
unwilling teacher. 

It seems unethical for a teacher to refuse to fulfill her contract if 
the board is not willing to release her, particularly if it is near the 
beginning of the school term and the chances of employing a com¬ 
petent teacher are not good. The very fact that the teacher has been 
given the security inherent in a contract is a benefit to be taken into 
consideration. The employing officer who induces a teacher to break 
her contract with another employer not only is likely to obtain a 
teacher of questionable reliability, character, and sense of responsi¬ 
bility, but is also legally liable for inducing a breach of contract. 

4. Economic Problems 

Savings and Insurance.—The need of a teacher to save money 
will vary with the individual, as the ability to save will depend upon 
her income and necessary expenses. Without doubt, however, a 
teacher should save something from every month’s salary. The be¬ 
ginning teacher must learn that nine months’ salary will have to 
cover twelve months’ expenses and that ordinarily at least a third of 
each month’s salary must be saved. In addition other savings must 
be begun early ; savings for fui'ther education, for marriage, for 
children to come, for insurance against illness and accident, and for 
retirement. 

Since illness or accident may come at any time, the wise teacher 
will purchase health and accident insurance at the beginning of her 
professional career. If that type of insurance is available through 
the state association of teachers, it is most likely to be safe and the 
cheapest obtainable. If not, she should investigate the possibility 
of group insurance in the local school system. If neither of these is 
available, she should investigate other possibilities, deciding finally 
upon a company which is large enough to be safe and which gives 
low rates to teachers. A teacher is a preferred risk with respect lo 
accident insurance. 
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WlicLher or not the teacher needs life insurance depends upon 
wliether she has dependents for whom she wishes to provide. Despite 
the sales argument that anyone should take out life insurance -while 
she is young because the rate is lowest then, there is not in the authors’ 
opinion any need for life insurance until one lias a dependent, and 
the amount paid for protection until that time is in large part an 
unnecessary expense. If life insurance is available through the state 
or local education association, it is most likely to be the most eco¬ 
nomical form she can buy. 

Retirement.—Almost every state has some form of provision for 
teachers’ pensions or retirement allowances. Whether or not the state 
or the local school district contributes to the fund, it is with rare 
exceptions the best plan for retirement available to the teacher. Only 
under unusual circumstances can a teacher afford not to participate 
in whatever state or local plan is available. In such plan.s there is no 
expense for advertising, salesmen’s commissions, or other similar 
costs, and this usually effects a saving of from 10 to IS per cent of all 
that is paid in in the form of premiums. 

In some state teacher retirement plans, there is a provision that 
teachers leaving the state forfeit what has been paid in. This pro¬ 
vision, which exists in only a few slates, should deter a teacher who 
thinks there is considerable possibility that she may leave the state. 
For those who remain in the state the plan is advantageous. 

The teacher may combine provisions for retirement with her life 
insurance by taking out the type of policy which is referred to as 
an endowment policy. By its terms the amount of the insurance is 
paid in full to the insured at the end of a given period, e.g'., thirty 
years, if she is alive or to her beneficiaries if she dies before that time, 
The premiums for such endowment insurance are higher than for 
ordinary life insurance, 

“Annuity” policies for old age should be considered carefully, 
especially when the teacher is able to save more than a minimum 
amount. The annuity agreement provides for the payment of a set 
sum per month from the time of arrival at an age stated in the policy, 
e.g., 65 years, until death. A teacher paying in ten dollars a month 
from the age of 25 should be able at present interest rates to receive 
approximately $100 a month from the age of 65 until death. 

Investments.—Rarely should teachers make investments other 
than in real estate, insurance, annuities, or government, municipal, 
or other high-grade bonds. Not until the teacher i.s wealthy enough 
not to be badly hurt by material losses should she buy stocks or ordi- 
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nary commercial bonds. Unless she has money which she can afford 
to lose, she should not yield to the temptation to profit by increase in 
the value of stocks or by the prospect of high rates of dividends or 
interest. On the whole to all but those who are in a special position 
to know Avhat and when to sell and buy, the losses over a period 
definitely exceed the gains from owning any securities except high- 
grade low-return bonds and the very safest of stocks. Like slot 
machines and all other instruments of chance, speculative stocks pay 
to the amateur investor much less than he pays for them. 

Teachers should also be especially wary of loans to relatives, 
friends, or anyone else, and of acting as guarantors of notes. A high 
percentage of such transactions end in losses and broken friendships. 
A policy of no loans, established early and adhered to strictly, is not 
only wise but enables one to say “no” without embarrassment. 

The teacher should avoid borrowing as long as possible. If abso¬ 
lutely compelled by unfortunate circumstances to borrow, the teacher 
should always calculate the rate of interest on the loan. A legitimate 
maximum rate of interest is 6 per cent. Loan companies usually 
charge 15, 20, and frequently as high as 30 per cent. The best place 
to borrow is a local bank where one is known. If one is unable to 
borrow there, it would be better usually to do the best one can without 
borrowing. 

Other Sources of Income.—Because of the low salaries in many 
places and the fact that teachers are free during Saturdays, late 
weekday afternoons and evenings, and in the summer months, many 
teachers seek additional employment and some invest in business enter¬ 
prises. For teachers of inadeepate education or of inferior teaching 
ability there is no alternative. For most others, their spare time 
would be better spent in additional education, in reading and study, 
or in other preparation for the performance of better professional 
service from day to day, thereby building toward a better position and 
a larger salary. This is particularly true with respect to employment 
during the school year and during the summer until the master’s 
degree is obtained. 

After the master’s degree is obtained, summer employment may 
in many cases be a professional asset, particularly in the case of 
teachers of business or of other vocational subjects if their employ¬ 
ment is in the field of their teaching. Employment of many types 
serves to orient “ivory tower” teachers with respect to the problems 
of the laboring and business world, and the as.sociation with adults 
in industry serves to offset the teacher-pupil life in the schoolroom. 
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Buying—Installment buying is in reality buying and borrowing 
in one and the same transaction. Usually handling charges and the 
rates of interest on unpaid balances are high. They must naturally 
be high to cover costs of collection and bookkeeping and to cover the 
losses on bad accounts. The smart teacher, in view of the low level 
of teaching salaries, makes certain that her money goes as far as 
possible, and this excludes installment buying. 

The teacher must learn early a few simple things about the busi¬ 
ness she patronizes In all but large cities she should patronize local 
merchants for the great part of her purchases, just as most others in 
the community do and for the same reasons. The teacher’s salary 
comes from taxes paid largely by the commercial interests of the 
district, and her civic spirit is judged by her community loyalty. The 
esteem with which she is held in villages and small cities is in some 
proporton to the degree to which she is a good customer. She should, 
therefore, distribute her patronage wisely, and principally among local 
merchants, for the goods and services she needs. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. What are the effects of a clepiession upon opportunities for po.sitions 
in schools ? 

2. Select a community in which you would like to teach and rate the 
community on the points usually considered in judging a community. 

3. If you were to register with a teachers’ employment liureau, what 
five persons would you give as references ? Why that five ? 

4. Write a letter of application for a position in a nearby school system. 

5. Add two suggestions to the list in this chapter for consideration by 
an applicant in an interview when applying for a position. 

6. What are the points usually covered in a teacher’s contract ? 

7. Compare the continuing contract with permanent tenure from the 
point of view of the teacher and from the point of view of the school, 

8. Why should a teacher have freedom from interference in regard to 
what .she teaches ? What is the teacher’s responsibility in the mattei ? 

9. What is a loyalty oath? Why do some legislators occasionally try 
to get a law passed requiring a loyalty oath ? Why do teachers usu¬ 
ally resent the attempt ? 

10. What organizations in a community are most likely to interfere in 
the curriculum of the schools and why? 

11. For a teacher on a salary ol $2600 a year with one dependent, what 
would constitute a good program of insurance and saving ? If she has 
no dependents, in what respects would the program be different? 

12. What are the principal arguments for and against a teacher’s taking 
nonschool employment in the summertime? 



Chapter 23 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


1. The Need for Continued Teacher Growth 

The acquisition of knowledges, attitudes, and skills essential to 
effective teaching is dependent upon a suitable preseiwice education 
supplemented by continual growth throughout a person’s teaching 
career. For many teachers the challenge to constant growth is im¬ 
pelling. By the nature of her work the teacher is in an advantageous 
position to continue her education. Therein lies one of the main 
attractions of the teaching profession. In-service education programs 
while focusing upon the problems of children are designed to facilitate 
teacher growth. 

In subseciuent sections of this chapter, a few of the reasons for 
in-service programs of education for elementary school teachers will 
be briefly discussed. 

Inadequacy of Preservice Education—In an effective preservice 
program of education for teachers the elements of general education 
and the foundations of professional orientation can be provided. The 
feeling of responsibility inherent in an actual teaching situation is 
difficult to produce at the preservice level. In an in-service education 
program, discussions of principles of learning and teaching can more 
readily be linked to the realities of a classroom environment. The 
need for an in-service education program would still exist even with 
improved programs of teacher internship, As in other professions 
it is too much to expect that, in one short period of tiaining, it is 
possible to provide teachers with the education needed for a lifelong 
professional career. Education provided in the preservice period of 
preparation must constantly be supplemented by individual and group 
efforts. While more realistic education programs can contribute 
greatly to the teacher’s preparation, many of the understandings 
needed can only be acquired by firsthand experiences with children 
and adults in school and community life. 

New Developments in Teaching.—Recent studies of human rela¬ 
tions and social progress have revealed principles which have far- 

■ 461 
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reaching implications for school practice. A significant development 
in social processes has been the development of the technic[ue of 
democratic group discussion in which leadership is not on a status 
basis but changes from one member to another in terms of each par¬ 
ticipant’s contribution to group thinking. The perfection and use 
of this method may easily revolutionize pupil-teacher as well as 
teacher-supervisor relationships. 

Modern psychology has provided new insights into child develop¬ 
ment and growth. In fact, many psychologists insist that if teachers 
were to utilize our present knowledge of human behavior effectively 
our schools could produce well-adjusted individuals free from frus¬ 
trations and useless fears. 

Many school practices in regard to marks, examinations, and 
pupil discipline are far behind our present knowledge of rational 
human behavior, mental health, and motivation. Many of the present 
plans of organizing and presenting instructional materials are based 
upon the generally discredited stimulus-response psychology. Meth¬ 
ods of teaching involving drill upon meaningless, isolated, and unre¬ 
lated bits of subject matter are based upon the same outmoded theory 
of psychology. The potential value of new instructional material 
such as audio-visual aids has not been clearly perceived by teachers. 

Recent developments in community-centered schools chart the 
path away from educational programs isolated from the realities of 
living. New instruments designed to measure the outcomes of teach¬ 
ing in terms of attitudes, interest, and ideals, rather than the mastery 
of subject matter, present a fruitful field of study for groups of 
teachers. Techniques of diagnosis have been devised which make it 
possible for the teacher to study the child against his background of 
home and community life. Socionietric techniques make it possible 
for the teacher to study child group structure, thereby providing an 
insight into the child as a member of a functioning social group 

Changing Conditions in Society—Much has been written in 
regard to the dynamic character of society and the resulting lag 
between education and life Change is constantly being accelerated, 
especially in the areas of communication, transportation, and progress 
in science. There is good reason to believe that once momentum is 
established in social affairs it can be accelerated in a manner com¬ 
parable to the acceleration in natural science. New developments in 
human relations threaten to rival progress in the mechanical realm. 
The deepening sensitivity to human needs has found expression in 
more attention from leaders of government. The movement to estab- 
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lish a world government is gaining momentum among informed 
persons who sense the futility and dangers of national jealousies and 
rivalries. The ever-increasing interdepeirdence of peoples makes new 
social processes compulsory. Mankind is slowly acc^uiring a new 
set of moral values. The common man is emerging to demand respect 
for human personalities regardless of race, creed, or color. This is 
the essence of democracy. Political democracy represenls only one 
aspect of the democratic way of life. The economic and social aspects 
arc equally important. In order for the teacher to assist pupils to 
experience democracy in their school relationships the teacher herself 
must experience it in her relationships with other teachers and school 
administrators. 

In-service education programs can contribute to the teacher’s 
orientation to the world scene. In some curriculum revision pro¬ 
grams, the participants have spent the first year in an analysis and 
interpretation of the social forces which affect the thinking and be¬ 
havior of people. A good point of departure is a study of conditions 
in the local community and participation in its affairs. 

Changing Status of Youth.—New social and economic factors 
in our society have influenced the behavior of youth to an even greater 
degree than they have affected that of adults. The feelings of uncer¬ 
tainty and insecurity prevalent in the present-day world are reflected 
in the thinking of children and youth. 

The bewilderment of youth resulting from the complexities of 
modern occupational and social life can be dissipated by teachers who 
understand the impact of the kaleidoscopic world upon youth. As 
slated by Biber and Snyder,^ the role of the teacher might be stated 
as follows: 

In her lole as a teacliei, she has to maintain an intricate system of delicate 
balances between: giving support, sympathy, comfort, protection and nurtui- 
ing reliance, independence, and growing up; clearing away confusion, being 
the agent of reality and remaining sensitive to the impoitance of phanta.sy in 
wholesome growth; allowing a full measure of freedom from restraint and 
prohibition and establishing clear limits and boundaries of acceptable be¬ 
havior ; being efficient, orderly, careful and not becoming rigid, exacting, and 
executive, being soft, understanding, yielding but not sentimental or sloppy. 

Emerging Concept of Education.—Education has acquired dif¬ 
ferent meanings from one generation to another. Today the school 
has undertaken the task of the all-round development of “all the 
children of all the people.’’ The emphaeis upon the whole child as a 


^ Barbara Biber and Agnes Snyder, How To Know a Good Teacher. 
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self-directing member of society has resulted in the introduction of 
new instructional materials and procedures. Both the scope and 
variety of teaching materials have been greatly expanded, The new 
emphasis upon the social aspects of education is linked with the idea 
that in a democratic society, civic and social education is essential for 
all citizens. 

Despite the acceptance by many teachers of the broader concept of 
education, conflicting opinions cxi.st in regard to both the re.sponsi- 
bilities of the school and the best methods to achieve them. Group 
.study and discussion of these matters can well lie incorporated in an 
in-service education program for teachers. The following statement - 
prepared by a council of elementary teachers is suggestive of the 
attitudes of teachers which should prevail when conflicting ideas arise 
in group endeavors. 

Because of conflicting viewpoints which exist in the field of elementary 
education there is need for schoohvorlcers to Icain to think togetlicr. It is not 
necessaiy that they think alike, nor the same things; dirfcrences are wholesome 
and necessary to progress. Uniformity in school programs is deadly but unity 
of basic ideas is most desirable. We school people need to exchange ideas, to 
speak freely about the things we believe without fear; to learn how to differ 
agreeably, objectively, impersonally; to be tolerant of the ideas of others 
even when we disagiee; to see all sides of any question we laisc; to accept oi 
reject ideas or proposals on the basis of the best and most critical thinking 
we can do; to develop an expeniiienlal attitude toward our work. We are too 
often prone to hold opinions without a critical basis in thinking; our own 
cxpeiietices and opinions are valuable but tliey must be constantly validated 
by study and discussion Many changes in ways of working witli children 
are coming about as the result of re.search. We need to keep abreast of change. 
We must study constantly these trends if we are to keep our thinking and our 
classi oora practice up to date and vital. 

Growth Imperative for All Living Organisms.—Stagnation is 
fatal to all forms of living organisms. When growth ceases deteriora¬ 
tion begins The teacher who fails to continue her own intellectual 
growth soon finds it difficult to stimulate such growth in her students. 
Only by an extension of her own intellectual life can the teacher aug¬ 
ment that of others. 

Life soon loses its zest for the person who makes no effort to 
advance hi.s own knowledge or deepen his understandings, fi'he best 
insurance lor mental health is the stimulus of a strong impelling 
interest in personal and professional improvement In the field of 

2 Association for Supervision and Cuijiculum Development, National Education 
Association' Group Processes m Education, Washington, 1945, p. 104. 
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intellectual acliievement, the teacher should be a worthy representative 
of the culture she serves. The teacher’s interests should be constantly 
deepening and widening. Her enthusiasm for life should be constantly 
revitalized by new ideas. 

Need for Growth Existent in Teaching Situation_Every social 

situation is novel. No two situations are composed of identical 
factors in the same combination or relationship. Each evolving situ¬ 
ation makes a demand upon the individual for adjustment and orienta¬ 
tion. The teacher carries on her work in a rapid succession of novel 
situations. The challenge presented by each newly developing situa¬ 
tion requires great adaptive ability. No fixed teaching procedures or 
formulae will suffice. This fact makes teaching difficult but also 
fascinating. The alert teacher is constantly stimulated by new factors 
or different combinations of factors in the teaching situation. Pupils 
react differently in each new situation. Their behavior patterns are 
in process of continual modification. Teaching cannot be completely 
routimzed. There is need for experimentation in more effective pro¬ 
cedures, in the use of new instructional materials, and of more accurate 
methods of evaluation of the outcomes of instruction. 

New Concepts of Child Nature and Growth_Each child is now 

recognized as a unique personality, actively conditioned by his en¬ 
vironment. Pie is the product of his experiences in his community, 
home, and school. He has been required to accept without question 
in the short period of his life all the taboos that civilized man has 
acquired through centuries of slow progress. His emancipation from 
complete adult domination is being consummated. His needs embrace 
every aspect of human existence—social, emotional, intellectual, and 
physical. Development in these various areas may be very uneven 
and slow. Plis efforts to maintain his personality intact are being 
assaulted by powerful forces from every direction. The fundamental 
drives to human action—desire for recognition, security, new adven¬ 
ture—are unrestrained. He is highly sensitive to the reactions of 
other children of his own age group. Frustration and emotional 
blocks to learning result from unsympathetic, unintelligent efforts of 
teachers and parents to recjulre him to conform to adult standards of 
thought and behavior. Growth cannot be forced. 

Clinics on child development are designed to give teachers insight 
into child growth. In her daily contacts in the classroom, the teacher 
has an excellent opportunity to observe the reactions of children to 
their social environment. She also is in a position to analyze the 
sources of cliildren’s confusions and fears. A study of the various 
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aspects of human behavior in an in-service education program should 
assist the teacher in providing the basis for interpreting her classroom 
observations 


2. Types of In-Service Education 


Teacher growth in service can be promoted by (1) participation 
in cooperative endeavors with other teaclicrs and (2) individual 
teacher effort. An adequate in-service education program usually 
includes both types of activities. While many aspects of personal 
and professional growth can best be provided for by sharing in group 
undertakings, there are many phases of the program in which it is 
advantageous to employ procedures which are individualistic in 
nature. The relative value of the two elements of the program 
depends upon the needs of individual teachers. Those teachers who 
have limited experience in working with other persons may derive 
greater benefit from group enterprises, whereas other teachers may 
need the opportunity to work at some task requiring individual 
thought and effort. In most instances, the individual teacher who is 
desirous of continuing her growth in service will find it advantageous 
to include both cooperative and individual projects in her program. 

The elementary school teacher is afforded numerous opportunities 
for both types of learning experiences. Among the most effective 
activitie.s are: 


Cluiractei istically Cooperative 
Enterprises 

Faculty and staff meetings 
Teacher councils 
Study groups 
W orkshops 
Demonstration centers 
Study clinics 

Orientation of new teachers 
Group excursions in community 
Planned visitation and observation 
Teacher committee work 


C'luiracteristically Individual 
Endeavors 

Autiiorship 
College work 
Reading' 

Rescarcli and experimentation 
^'raveI 

Interschool and intraschool visitation 
and observation 
Educational addresses 
Membership and participation in or¬ 
ganizations 
Self evaluation 


Essentials of Cooperative In-Service Education.—A coopera¬ 
tive program of in-service education of teachers serves the purpose 
of vitalizing the work of the school, as well as promoting teacher 
growth. The two functions are interdependent. In this chapter, 
however, the teacher-education aspect of the program will be enipha- 
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sized. The effectiveness of cooperative programs of in-service educa¬ 
tion is closely related to their democratic elements. 

As a member of a group of teachers engaged in study of a problem 
vital to the school, the individual teacher is presented with an excellent 
opportunity for personal and professional growth. As a participat¬ 
ing member of such a group, the teacher has the responsibility for 
assisting in the promotion and maintenance of conditions conducive 
to cooperative democratic endeavor. 

In a cooperative endeavor each member of the group has the 
responsibility of identifying and suggesting significant problems for 
study by the group. These problems should Have their origins in the 
group situation and be of such a nature as can be solved by the grou[). 
The only compulsion upon members to participate is provided by the 
challenge of the problem. In the work and deliberations of the group 
the individual teacher should exercise her influence in maintaining 
conditions which foster free and impartial inquiry. The individual 
teacher is expected to participate with the group in taking appropriate 
action to implement the decisions of the group 

Teachers’ Meetings—The chief value of the general teachers' 
meeting to the individual teacher is that of providing a general orienta¬ 
tion to the broad aspects of the educational progiam of the school 
system. This purpose is achieved by familiarizing the teacher wdth 
the general objectives and policies of the system of which she is a 
part. Problems which are specific in nature can best be solved in 
meetings of smaller groups, such as the faculty of a particular school, 
or in conferences with administrative and supervisory officials. 

In many schools teachers are expected to serve on committees 
which have the responsibility for planning and conducting teachers’ 
meetings. 

The following list of topics illustrates the type of problems upon 
which teachers have made a cooperative attack in their faculty 
meetings: 

Dynamics of child groups 
Pupil-teacher planning 
Individual differences 
General scope of the curriculum 
Evaluation 0 f pupil achievement 
Guidance responsibilities of teachers 

Teacher Councils_Central organizations comprised of repre¬ 

sentatives of classroom teachers, administrative and supervisory staffs, 
and special-service personnel have been formed m several school sys- 
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terns. Their general purpose is to receive suggestions and opinions 
of other teachers in regard to different school problems, and convey 
constructive proposals to the superintendent and board of education. 
In some instances problems are referred to the council by the super¬ 
intendent for study and recommendation. The council may also serve 
as a coordinating and unifying agency by reviewing the reports of 
various committees of teachers. 

From the viewpoint of in-service education, obviously the greatest 
values acciue to the teachers who have the opportunity to serve as 
members of the council. Flowever, the opportunity pivjvided by tins 
type of organization for all teachers in a school system to give ex¬ 
pression to their ideas on school policies, as well as to be the bene¬ 
ficiaries of any' constructive action growing out of the council’s 
recommendations, serves to create a favorable environment for teacher 
growth. 

Study Groups—There has been an increasing tendency for teach¬ 
ers within a school to form informal groups for the study of a single 
problem or a series of problems whicli appear to be pressing for solu¬ 
tion in their school, The composition of the study group dejiends 
upon the outcomes sought. Teachers with similar professional cliilie.s 
may consider instructional problenus within a particular area of the 
curriculum. For example, the teachers of the third grade pupils may 
wish to study curricular materials and teaching procedures suitable 
for use In that grade A proldeni common to person.s in different 
types of schools may be the basis for niembershii) and participation 
in a study group. For example, representatives of junior liigh schools, 
senior high schools, and elementary schools may come together to 
study the problem of articulation of the schools they represent. 

Members of the school personnel charged with the responsibility 
of achieving a common objective in an educational program may 
form a study group to consider their common task. For example, 
physical education teachers, school health service representatives, 
science teachers, and school cafeteria managers may study means 
of coordinating and strengthening the student health program. 

Study groups may he formed by teachers with similar viewpoints 
on a particular i.ssue for the purpose of devising methods of arousing 
the interest of other teachers or persons in the matter, or a study groiiii 
may seek to promote acticni along the lines of their inlercsts. 

A modihed form of study group is the teachers’ hook club. Fight or 
twelve teachers each purchase a professional or nonprofessional book. 
The books are distnlnited to the members by a rotation system, each 
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member retaining a book for a period of one month and then passing 
it along to another member. The members of the book club may hold 
meetings periodically for the purpose of discussing the various books. 

Aside from its possible value in improving school practice m a 
particular aiea, the study group may serve to demonstrate to teachers 
the democratic way of accomplishing a task. The stimulus of the 
group, the informality of the organization, and the flexibility of the 
procedures are conducive to understanding, initiative, and leadership 
on the part of the individual teacher. Participation in group activities 
on this basis also tends to promote feelings of comradeship among 
teachers, as well as a sense of belonging on the part of the individual 
teacher. 

Workshops.—No recent development in the in-service education 
of teachers has attracted more widespread interest than the workshop. 
The distinctive aspect of the workshop is the opportunity afforded 
individual teachers and groups of teachers to study the problems which 
most directly concern them under the most favorable and democratic 
conditions without regard to conventional class organization and 
procedures 

Workshops have been conducted under the auspices of various 
organizations and agencies, as follows: 

1, Sponsored by colleges, usually in the summer, for individual 
teachers from different schools, or for groups of teachers from 
one school (In some instances, colleges have conducted exten¬ 
sion classes in the form of workshops during the regular school 
year.) 

2, Conducted by public school systems for teachers in the system 
(These workshops may include teachers with a special problem 
or interest, or they may include all the teachers in the system. 
These may be conducted in the summer or during the school 
term.) 

3. Directed under the joint sponsorship of a college and a public 
school system 

4. Co-sponsoiship of a school system and a national organization 
interested in the education of teachers 

Organization of Workshops.—A staff, consisting of a director 
and a group of consultants representing different fields of interest^ is 
usually selected to direct the general activities of the workshop. The 
actual plans are made by a committee of teachers, staff members, and 
representatives of the sponsoring agencies. These plans aie based 
upon information obtained in advance from the prospective membeis 
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of the workshop. The members oi'ganize themselves into different 
groups on the basis of their interests or problems. Each group elects 
a representative to a planning committee, whose function is to plan 
the program from week to week. 

Procedure_The activities of a workshop group for a typical day 

are as follows: 

1. A general morning meeting of all members of the workshop is 
heki. Topics of general inteiest are discussed by the director, 
consultant, visiting expert, and members of the workshop. These 
programs are designed to unify the workshop activities, serve as 
a general clearinghouse for information, and provide continuous 
motivation for the workshop activities. 

2. At the noon hour participants have lunch together to enlarge 
acquaintance and to develop the spirit of good fellowship. 

3. The afternoon is devoted to individual and small group activities. 
Confeiences with consultants are held. Suitable library materials 
and audio-visual aids are utilized by individuals and groups. The 
different groups meet two or three times each week to discuss 
their specific problems. Provision is made in the schedule for 
members to work on individual problems and exchange ideas with 
each other. Flexibility in the organization is provided to permit 
individual members to withdraw from one group when his pur¬ 
poses have been served and become a member of another group. 

4. The evening meetings are largely devoted to social activities and 
recreation. 

Evaluations of their experiences by members provide fairly con¬ 
vincing evidence of the importance of workshops in an in-service 
education program for teachers. Workshop participation, however, 
represents only one significant type of educative experience. It does 
not contain all the desirable elements in a program of teacher educa¬ 
tion, Perhaps every teacher should have some workshop experience. 
Equally true is the fact that every teacher needs to engage in in-service 
learning exercises which are not stimulated and directed by group 
activity. 

In respect to the relative value of local school workshops in com¬ 
parison with college campus workshops, it should be observed that to 
relate the activities of the local workshop to the actual problems of a 
p'articular school is easier to do than in the campus workshop. On the 
other hand, it should be recognized that many local schools do not 
possess adequate financial resources or library facilities to conduct 
their own workshops. In the college-directed workshop, the library 
and other facilities are usually more satisfactory. The exchange of 
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ideas among teachers from different schools in a campus workshop 
may serve a useful purpose in broadening viewpoints in regard to 
many school problems. 

Demonstration Centers.—In some city and county school systems, 
a school which possesses the necessary facilities and competent teachers 
is designated as a demonstration center. Teachers from other schools 
are given the opportunity to observe the use of new curricular ma¬ 
terials and techniques of teaching. Recently many school systems 
have established centers to demonstrate the proper use of audio-visual 
aids. Socialized procedures such as the project method and unit 
methods have served as the basis of many teaching demonstrations 

The value of demonstration to the individual teacher is dependent 
not only upon the quality of the teaching but also upon the ability of 
the observer to analyze, interpret, and adapt the procedures observed 
to her own teaching. To assist the observing teacher in this respect, 
predemonstration conferences are usually held between the demon¬ 
strating teacher and the observers, in which the objectives of the lesson 
are discussed. The demonstration is also followed by a discussion 
period in which the teaching procedures and outcomes are evaluated. 

Study Clinics.—Representative teachers from many local school 
systems attend study clinics conducted at some of the larger univer¬ 
sities for the purpose of making an intensive study of some significant 
problem under the guidance of experts. The list of topics ranges from 
improved methods of pupil evaluation to methods of understanding 
children. Important values can be achieved by this type of profes¬ 
sional education, especially if the teachers attending the clinic return 
to their respective schools and share their learning with other members 
of their faculties. 

Orientation of New Teachers—A continuous educational pro¬ 
gram is essential to the progress of a school. This continuity is often 
jeopardized by the large turnover in teacher personnel. For example, 
many curriculum revision programs have failed of fruition because 
the new teachers did not wholeheartedly accept responsibility for 
carrying it forward. This difficulty can be alleviated somewhat by the 
early orientation of new staff members to the ideals and objectives of 
the program. 

New teachers may also encounter difficulty in making the necessary 
adjustments to the community. The older members of a school faculty 
can be of assistance to the new teacher in becoming oriented to the new 
school and community situation A growing number of school facul- 
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ties cooperate in extending various forms of hospitality to new mem¬ 
bers. Such plans have attained excellent results in maintaining cordial 
teacher-teacher relationships, thus providing a sound basis for con¬ 
structive, cooperative educational endeavor. 

Group Excursions in the Community—A requisite for building 
a sound educational program is a thorough understanding of the 
community of which the school is a part. The attitudes and behavior 
of youth can be interpreted only in terms of their community back¬ 
ground. A knowledge of community life is likewise essential to the 
proper utilization of community resources as curricular material. 

In an endeavor to understand the economic and social conditions of 
their school communities teachers have organized community-study 
groups. As a part of their activities in this respect, teachers make 
planned excursions to various places in the community for the purpose 
of obtaining firsthand information in regard to local housing condi¬ 
tions, industries, welfare, and public service agencies. In larger 
schools, communities interested in various phases of community life 
may visit different places and make reports to the entire faculty, 
Teachers who participate in activities of this nature are better able to 
assist pupils to bridge the gap between school activities and life out¬ 
side the school. More effectual application also can be made of cur¬ 
ricular materials to the problems and needs of children living in a 
particular community. 

Planned Visitation and Observation.—Provision is made in 
schools for teachers to observe the work of other teachers in the same 
or other school systems. To insure the maximum benefits to the 
visiting teacher, it is necessary for the teacher and supervisor to plan 
the visits very carefully. 

The possibilities of directed visiting in improving instruction are 
revealed by a consideration of their purposes as stated by Briggs.'' 
He says directed visiting enables a teacher 

1 To sec a concrete exemplification of some theory that has pre¬ 
viously been to him merely abstract 

2. To see some special practice or skill demonstrated well 

3. To observe, for comparison, practices that are similar to or diver.sc 
from his own 

4. To learn the effective use of equipment, direction of auditorium 
programs, rehearsing and producing of play.s, preparation of 
exhibits, direction of the school publications, and the like 

5. To acquire higher standards 


Thomas H. Briggs, Improving Instruction, p. 489. 
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6. To become acquainted with pupils soon to be promoted to him in 
the course that they are following 

7. To learn of the success and failures in advanced courses of pupils 
whom he has taught and of the requirements that they have to 
meet 

8. To know the work of the other teachers in the same school as a 
contribution to the unity of the corps 

Curriculum Committees.—One of the important objectives of a 
curriculum-revision program is the in-service education of teachers. 
The organization of a faculty for purposes of curriculum construction 
usually includes provision for various committees of teachers. In 
these committees the main work of revision is done. The policies 
which govern the work of curriculum committees are summarized in 
the following statement from the coordinator of instruction of the 
Oakland, California, schools; ^ 

Teacher education rather than curriculum materials is the concern of our 
instructional progiam. Principals, teachers, and supervisors work together 
cooperatively, each making the contiibution of which he is most capable. 
Committees serve for long or short periods as the need exists. The entire 
progiam is flexible and adaptable to current demands and current conditions. 

The study of the multiple problems involved in curriculum revision 
presents excellent opportunities for teacher growth. One of the 
necessary and highly important phases of a curriculum development 
program is that of preparing courses of study for the guidance of 
teachers in using the suggested curricular materials. An examination 
of a typical course of study will reveal the great variety of problems 
which a curriculum committee encounters. The problems range from 
that of formulating a statement of the guiding philosophy of a course 
to the task of making a list of suggestions for evaluating pupil achieve¬ 
ment. Another significant outcome of active participation by the 
teacher in curriculum committee work is that it increases her efficiency 
in the use of curricular materials to promote more effective pupil 
learning. 

Activities of Other Teacher Committees.—In addition to con¬ 
tinuing committees which study the persistent problems of the school 
program, many short-term committees function in connection with 
special problems such as improvement of guidance, library service, 
and teacher welfare in times of increasing cost of living. These com- 

^ Quoted fiom Leadership at Work, Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instiuction, National Education Association, p. 100, 
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mittees are usually terminated after their study has been completed 
and their report with recommendations is made to the faculty. 

Numerous other school problems in addition to those described in 
the preceding sections of this chapter have been studied by teacher 
committees. Through their committees, teachers in many school sys¬ 
tems participate in the selection of new personnel. By means of 
interviews, questionnaires, and visits to other schools, the committee 
obtains information in regard to the qualifications and viewpoints of 
applicants for administrative and teaching positions in their school. 
School board relations committees represent teachers at some of the 
meetings of the board in discussions of various instructional problems. 
Problems of teacher welfare, such as tenure and retirement, have been 
the subject of teacher group study. In fact many of the teacher tenure 
and retirement plans now in operation were initiated and sponsored 
by committees of teachers. Instructional practices likewise have come 
within the scope of special committee study. 

3. Membership in Professional Organizations 

The teacher who seeks to keep up in her profession and improve it 
should be an active member of several professional organizations, 
These fall into three general groups: 

1. State and national general education associations 

2. Organizations centering around special fields of teaching or 
administration 

3. Organizations primarily for the improvement of working condi¬ 
tions, salaries, tenure, etc. 

National Association,—The National Education Association, 
founded as the National Teachers’ Association in 1857, now enrolls 
more than 440,000, or 48 per cent of the teachers in the United States. 
It publishes the Journal of the National Education Association, which 
contains short articles on teacher growth and welfare, curriculum, 
and methods. In the N. E. A. there are twenty-eight departments 
primarily concerned with the problems of classroom teaching. In addi¬ 
tion to these departments, to which reference is made elsewhere in this 
chapter, the N. E. A. has six deliberative groups known as councils 
or commissions. 

The N. E. A, and its various departments and divisions issue year¬ 
books and bulletins containing much useful information. While the 
activities of the N. E. A. are designed primarily to promote teacher 
growth in service, it does have a legislative program looking to better 
support of the schools and has been somewhat active in that field. It 
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has also functioned occasionally (and somewhat feebly) in matters of 
academic freedom and teacher tenure. The recent adoption of the 
Victory Action Program reveals a more aggressive and forward- 
looking attitude on the part of the N. E. A, The goals which the 
organization hopes to achieve by or before 1951 ® are as follows : 

1. Active, democratic local education associations in every community 
affiliated with the state and national associations 

2. A strong and effective state education association in every state 

3. A larger and more aggressive national education association 

4. Unified dues—local, state, and national—collected by the local 

5. A membership enrollment of at least 90 per cent in local, state, and 
national professional organizations 

6 . Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state committees serving 
as advisory menibeis of the corresponding national committees 

7. A professionally prepared and competent teacher in every classroom 

8 . A piofessionally prepared and competent principal at the head of every 
school 

9. A professionally prepared and competent administrator at the head of each 
school system 

10. A strong, adequately staffed state department of education in each state 

11. A professional salary for all members of the profession, adjusted to the 
increased cost of living 

12. Professional security for teachers and administrators guaianteed by effec¬ 
tive tenure legislation 

13. Retirement income for old age and disability 

14. Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave 

15. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load 

16 Informed lay support of public education at local, state, and national levels 

17. Units of school administration large enough to provide for efficient opera¬ 
tion, with special attention to the needs of rural areas 

18. Adequate educational opportunity for every child irrespective of race, 
creed, color, or residence 

19. The equalization and expansion of educational oppoituiiity, including 
needed state and national financing 

20. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community enviionment for every child 

21. An effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or¬ 
ganization 

The National Catholic Education Association is a strong organi¬ 
zation for teachers in Catholic schools. A great many Catholic 
teachers also belong to non-Catholic associations. 

Another general national education association, the American 

® Victory Action Program, adopted by National Education Association, Buffalo, 
New York, July S, 1946. 
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Education Fellowship, formerly called the Progressive Education 
Association, was founded in 1924. This organization stresses a 
modern philosophy of education, emphasizes the child and his grov\'th, 
and education for fellowship and citizenship from the community to 
the international level. It has influenced educational thought and 
practice in recent years, despite the fact that it has never enrolled 
more than a few thousand members. The official journal of the or¬ 
ganization is entitled Progressive Education. 

State Associations.—Each state and territory has its own state 
education or teachers’ association. Like the national organization, 
each of the state organizations issues a journal devoted largely to 
professional articles, news, and state problems. Most of these jour¬ 
nals are of rather mediocre quality as to professional content, but 
contain many articles of interest to teachers of the particular state 
The state associations have been more active than the national associa¬ 
tion in obtaining favorable legislation and school funds. 

Following are typical objectives of state education associations : 

1. To build an informed piofessional and civic intelligence among its members 

2. To set every teacher at work on the problem,s of the profc,ssion and the 
community 

3. To improve teaching, the curriculum, and school organization 

4. To improve the selection and picpaiaUon of teachcis 

5. To fostei a unified profession—strong on local, state, and national levels 

6 . To support important federal legislation 

7. To improve adult and higher education 

8 . To build public support for our common schools 

9. To foster world understanding and cooperation 

10. To improve community life 

11. To enhance teacher welfare, including: 

a. Statewide minimum salaries, with provision for progressively liigher 
standauls, and special recognition foi added study or travel 

b. A modern salaiy schedule in each local community to meet its special 
needs 

c. Provision for teacher tenuie and security 

d. Provision for sick leave and sabbatical leave on a cumulative basis 

e. Adequate provision for retirement on account of di.sability or age “ 

Teachers’ Unions.—In 1902, the Chicago Teachers Federation 
affiliated with the Chicago Federation of Labor. In 1916, the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Teachers was formed as an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor. Because of the opposition of the National 

“Joy E. Morgan, “Building an Action Program for the State Association," 
Jounial of the National Education Association, XXXV, 165. 
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Education Association and of superintendents and boards of educa¬ 
tion who frequently intimidated teachers in their respective school 
districts, the membership in the American Federation of Teachers did 
not number more than 10,000 to 12,000 until the depression came 
in the 1930’s. Since then, it has grown steadily until by 1949 it had 
spread into every section of the country and had an enrollment of 
more than 50,000 members. With few exceptions, the Federation is 
no longer opposed by school administrators. The official journal of 
the organization, The American Teacher, contains many articles of 
vital educational and social significance. 

The Federation has two main objectives. It purposes to consoli¬ 
date the teachers of the country into a strong group which would be 
able to protect its own interests. It aims to raise the standard of the 
teaching class by a direct attack on the conditions which, according 
to the belief of the Federation, prevent teaching from enjoying the 
status of a profession. These conditions are lack of academic freedom 
and of civil liberty and the absence of the opportunity for self-deter¬ 
mination of policies and for democratic control.^ 

In Article II of their constitution, the objectives of the Federation 
of Teachers are stated as follows; 

1. To bring associations of teachers into relations of mutual assistance and 
coopeiation 

2. To obtain for them all the rights to which they arc entitled 

3. To raise the standard of the teaching profession by .securing the conditions 
essential to the best professional service 

4. To promote such a democratization of the schools as will enable them better 
to equip their pupils to take their places in the industrial, social, and political 
life of the community 

5. To promote the welfare of the childhood of the nation by providing pro¬ 
gressively better educational opportunity for all ® 

The rapid growth in recent years of the American Federation of 
Teachers may be attributed largely to the academic and timid policy 
of the National Education Association, The relative ineffectiveness 
of the N. E. A. in obtaining greater financial support for schools and 
in preserving academic freedom has caused many teachers to seek 
membership in a more aggressive organization. The series of friendly 
meetings with the National Association of Manufacturers (a tradi¬ 
tional and powerful force for lower taxes and opponent of measures 

A. W Robinson, A Critical Evaluation of the American Federation of Teachers, 
Chicago; American Federation of Teachers, p S8. 

® Constitution of the American Federation of Teachers, as adopted at the Seven¬ 
teenth Convention, and corrected as of September 1, 1945, 
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and movements for social progress) which were sponsored by the 
leaders of the N. E. A. did mnch to weaken the confidence of many 
teachers in their national organization. State organizations have been 
instrumental in obtaining better financial support for the schools. 

The teachers’ unions have been very effective in recent years in 
bargaining with boards of education for higher salaries and better 
working conditions for teachers. Unless the national and state asso¬ 
ciations develop a markedly more aggressive policy and practice in 
dealing with such problems as salaries, academic freedom, teaching 
load, and permanent tenure, it appears inevitable that some sort of 
teachers’ union will eventually enroll a majority of the teachers in the 
country and become the leader of teachers and the aggressive advocate 
of their cause, in spite of the objection to having teachers or the 
schools, supposedly impartial leaders of youth, hold membership in a 
labor union. 

In England there has been for some lime a powerful teachers’ union 
enrolling more than a majority of the teachers as members. This 
union is unaffiliated with any labor union 

Should the Teacher Belong?—Every teacher should become an 
active member of at least three or four of these organizations including 
the following: 

1. The local teachers’association 

2. The state education association 

3. The National Education Association 

4. At least one specialized organization, e.g.. Department of Class¬ 
room Teachers 

5. A teachers’ union, if one is accessible 

It is no longer to be considered undignified or unprofessional to 
belong to a teachers’ union. In these days of organizations of em¬ 
ployees and employers and of pressure groups, unorganized workers 
are at a serious disadvantage in commanding the respect of legislators 
or of other groups. One should not choose between the N, E. A,, a 
state education association, and a teachers’ union. The first should 
be supported for its activity at the national level and its publications, 
the union for its practical aggressive leadership in such matters as 
salaries, academic freedom, tenure, and other matters pertaining to 
teacher welfare, and the state education association for its leadership 
on a state-wide basis. 

The total annual dues for five organizations of the kinds named 
above are at the present writing less than thirty dollars. These fees 
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include subscriptions to valuable journals and other publications likely 
to contribute to the improvement of the teacher and to her profes¬ 
sional advancement. Since most of these organizations are constantly 
fighting the battles for schools, for increasing teachers’ salaries, and 
for improving working conditions for teaching, no teacher can 
conscientiously accept their benefits and refuse to contribute to 
their support. To do that is hardly good citizenship; moreover 
it is a demonstration of willingness to be an object of professional 
charity. 


4. General and Professional Reading 

General Reading—As a part of her professional as well as her 
general cultural growth, the teacher must make definite provision for 
a systematic reading program In preparing young people for the 
world ahead, the teacher must know that world and what goes on in 
it. Immediately upon beginning her teaching career she must expand 
and maintain her knowledge and understanding of the world in which 
her students will find their life and problems. She must continue to 
learn about public affairs—local, state, national, and international— 
otherwise she will soon become merely a “schoolmarm.” 

The time has arrived when the well-read teacher, informed on 
problems and affairs in contemporary American life and culture, is 
the rule. The time is apparently not far in the future when, except 
in rural and village schools and among superannuated teachers, the 
exception will be the traditional lesson-learning “schoolmarm,” the 
ivory-tower classroom creature who knows not the world in which 
she is preparing young people to live As one speaker before many 
state education associations has frequently stated: “There is no place 
in the modern school for the young thing just out of college with her 
head full of fraternity frivolities and notebooks full of inert book and 
lecture data; or any other type of schoolmarm, male or female, who 
takes refuge, ostrich-like, in the classroom with the children from the 
problems of a world in transition and thus seeks apparent freedom 
from responsibility for understanding the world of today, while others 
less well educated meet the problems of the times.” Even the public 
has begun to lose respect for the teacher and the school that do not 
prepare young people to understand the new world—the “air age,” 
the “atomic age,” the new era of interdependence nationally and 
internationally, economically, politically, and culturally. 
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If the teacher has not already done so, she should learn to assimi¬ 
late, discount, and interpret what she reads on current problems and 
affairs. In the authors’ opinion, there are very few periodicals and 
practically no newspapers or radio commentators that can be relied 
upon to treat current issues impartially. Nevertheless the teacher 
through continual reading of biased publications grows steadily in 
her knowledge and understanding of such mailers from reading on 
both sides. To read only journals with an antilabor and pro-big- 
business bias or those with an ultraliberal, prolabor bias will result 
in at least partial misunderstanding of current, controversial issues. 

Teachers are genuinely interested in world peace. World peace 
will come only as the result of mutual understanding among peoples 
of all quarters of the globe. The present generation of adults is rela¬ 
tively ignorant and provincial. They are unsnited for living in the 
age of atom bombs and international interdependence. Our hope 
lies in a new generation better educated for the new world. Likewise, 
peace and prosperity at home seem out of the reach of our present adult 
generation, whose education has been one for vocation and academic 
ivory-tower culture alone. Problems in this area also await a genera¬ 
tion appropriately trained. Because of these conditions, teachers hold 
the key to world peace and to the continuation of our march toward 
democracy and a high standard of living for all. 

Many teachers take each year a current affairs test such as that 
published by the Cooperative Test Service of New York City and 
attempt the following year to improve their scores. It is encouraging 
and indicative of the trends of the times that the National Teachers' 
Examination—one of the means of selecting teachers in many cities 
—includes a test on contemporary affairs and culture. A program of 
general reading should do more than keep the teacher infoimed in 
regard to developments in the world. A well-balanced program 
should make provision for reading of recreational books which enter¬ 
tain; new and timely books which the world outside the school is 
reading, books which will lead to good conversation at the dinner 
table, books which take one far afield to China, Mexico, or Russia, 
books read for their excellence of style, and books and magazines 
read “ju.st for fun.” 

The teacher who wishes to enrich her experiences by reading 
should follow a program such as the following; 

1. Read regularly at least one good daily newspaper that has accu¬ 
rate national and international news coverage, even if it arrive.s 
a day late from a city some distance away 
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2. Read a local newspaper to keep informed in regard to community 
affairs. 

3. Read or scan at least two weekly periodicals: 

a. A journal with a bias in favor of the conservative view, e.g., 
Time or Newsweek. 

b. A journal with a bias in favor of progressive and liberal 
ideas, e.g., Nez<u Republic or The Nation. 

4. Read at least one good general monthly periodical— Harpers 
Magazine or Atlantic Monthly. 

5. Read at least one digest or short-article periodical, e.g., Coronet 
or Magazine Digest. 

6. Read a few good books—one a month if possible—including 
annually at least: 

a. Two classic books such as: 

The Bible 

Plato, The Republic 
Emerson, Essays 
Bacon, Essays 
Shakespeare, Plays 
Tolstoy, War and Peace 
Rousseau, Emile 
Flugo, Les Misirables 
Ibsen, Plays 
Shaw, Plays 

Franklin, Autobiogf-aphy 

Twain, Huckleberry Finn 

Whitman, Leaves of Grass 

Darwin, The Origin of Species 

Dreiser, An American Tragedy 

Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln; The Prairie Years 

b. Three or four books on current problems such as : 

Peace or Pestilence, by Theodor Roseburg 
Inside U. S A., by John Gunther 

We Are All In It, by Eric Johnston 
Target: You, by Leland Stowe 
Leave It To The People, by Quentin Reynolds 
The Road We Are Ttaveling, by Stuart Chase 
New Worlds Emerging, by Parker Hansen 
Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism, 

by J. Salwyn Schapiro 

c. Two or three novels such as: 

The Big Fisherman, by Lloyd C. Douglas 
To Be A Pilgrim, by Joyce Cary 
Prairie Avenue, by Arthur Meeker 
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Kinfolk, hy Pearl Buck 
Point of No Return, by J. P. Marquand 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, by George Orwell 
The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck 
Barriers Betiveen, by Marc Braudel 

d. One book on a historical, scientilic, or other cultural subject 
such as: 

The Age of Jackson, by Arthur M. Schlesingcr, Jr. 
Nathaniel Plawthorne, by Mark Van Doren 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert Sherwood 
Crusade in Europe, by Dwight Eisenhower 
Peace of Soul, by Fulton J. Sheen 
Yo%i Cannot Escape History, by John T. Whittaker 
Our Plundered Planet, by Fairfield Osborne 

In the past few years more interesting and reliable small books on 
current subjects have been published in series than ever before. Many 
of these publications can be purchased at nominal prices. The names 
of some of the best-known series are as follows: Pocket Books, the 
Signet and the Mentor Books, the Penguin Books, all with offices in 
New York City; the books of the National liomc Library, Washing¬ 
ton, and, in addition, there are several series of excellent, inexpensive 
publications of pamphlet size which are widely read by educated men 
and women. These deal with current public questions, domestic and 
foreign. Some of these series are: Headline Books, Foreign Policy 
Association, New York; Public Affairs Pamphlets, on a wide variety 
of timely topics, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., New Y^ork; and 
Tozun Hall Bulletins, containing panel discussions of important, 
timely, current questions, The Town Hall, Inc., New York. 

Professional Reading.—In planning a well-balanced program of 
reading the teacher should reserve some time for reading a few of the 
best current professional books and periodicals. No other single 
means of in-service education offer's greater opportunities for the 
teacher to keep abreast of new developments and trends In the pro¬ 
fession than those afforded by a carefully planned program of profes¬ 
sional reading. Not only should the teacher keep informed in regard 
to developments in elemenlai'y school teaching but she should be 
familiar with the new and changing concepts, theories, and practices 
in education in general. 

Professional reading presents the teacher with the opportunity to 
share in the experiences of other teachers who are seeking to make 
their leaching more effective. The challenge and the stimulation that 
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come from the reports of the endeavors of other teachers add zest to 
the efforts of the teacher who is desirous of improving her own 
teaching. Perhaps the greatest value which conies from reading a 
good professional book is that it enables a teacher to recapture waning 
enthusiasms and renew her faith in the power of education in human 
affairs. 

Despite the inherent values in professional reading, there is con¬ 
siderable evidence to indicate that the reading materials of large num¬ 
bers of teachers are very narrow both in scope and in variety. From 
the great mass of professional literature the teacher should carefully 
select materials for reading which best serve her needs. No definite 
prescription can be given that will meet the needs of all teachers. 
An adequate program of professional reading should include elements 
which provide information in regard to the following ; 

1. Significant developments and trends in public education 

2. New concepts of learning and child development 

3. Promising practices in curricular organization and teaching pro¬ 
cedures 

4. Newer practices and teaching materials in subjects taught 

To assist teachers in selecting reading materials wisely, many 
educational groups and institutions periodically issue lists of selected 
books on education. Perhaps the best known of these is published 
each April in the Journal of the National Education Association, 
which lists the sixty best books on education published during the 
year. Many teachers read the summaries of articleshpublished in the 
Education Digest and select those in which they are particularly 
interested to read in their entirety in the journal in which the articles 
were originally published. The Education Index contains a rather 
complete list of articles on education which are published in periodicals. 
Some of the magazines which feature articles of particular interest to 
the elementary school teacher are as follows : 

Elementary School Journal The American Teacher 

Progressive Education The Educational Screen 

Childhood Education Normal Instructor and Primary 

Plans 

5. Other Means of Professional Growth 

Professional Writing.—No other type of activity carries greater 
recognition than professional writing. The number and quality of 
published articles and books are among the most important criteria 
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in determining teacher promotion in many schools. A consideration 
of the significance of professional writing reveals several good rea¬ 
sons why teachers engage in this type of activity. 

The chief value of writing an article for publication accrues to the 
teacher who does the writing. The actual work of writing must be 
preceded by a careful study and analysis of the problem The organ¬ 
ization of the material requires the selection of the most relevant data 
and the rejection of those of minor importance. The necessity of 
writing the material in a manner to insure clarity, simplicity, and 
forccfulness of expression provides excellent training for a teacher in 
improving the quality of her classroom presentation. 

Professional writing also enables the teacher to assist other teachers 
in the solution of some of their problems, thus extending her sphere 
of usefulness. A description or report of an effective classroom pro¬ 
cedure may be instrumental in causing teachers in other schools to 
improve their own teaching. The classroom situation can be a learn¬ 
ing laboratory for the teacher as well as for her pupils. The insights 
and understandings obtained as a result of firsthand exiicricnces 
with the problems of pupils serve as a practical basis for significant 
educational writing. 

Travel.—In Chapter 17 the suggestion was made that teachers 
should make visits to various places in the local community to obtain 
firsthand information in regard to living conditions. Valuable as 
these trips are, they should be supplemented by more extensive tours. 
Travel is an integral part of the teacher’s preparation for teaching. 
If instructional materials are to he made meaningful to the pupil, they 
must first be meaningful to the teacher. The vividness and reality of 
verbal descriptions in books of places, persons, and events can be 
greatly enhanced by seeing them in their natural surroundings. 

By granting salary increases comparable to those allowed for sum¬ 
mer school attendance many school boards have recognized the im¬ 
portance of travel. Large numbers of teachers of modern foreign 
languages visit the countries where the languages are spoken. A 
knowledge of a people is indispensable to a genuine understanding 
of their language. In teaching the social studies information and 
inspiration may be obtained from tours of places of current economic 
and social significance as well as of centers of governmental activity 
and historical shrines. In teaching science there is much value in trips 
to different geographical regions to study at first hand the distinctive 
features of those areas. A vacation spent in one of the national parks 
should improve the teaching of teachers. Visits to great art galleries. 
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libraries, and museums can contribute to better teaching of many 
subjects. By travel and wide reading the teacher can enlarge her 
vision and discover means of making new applications of the subjects 
taught. 

Many organizations sponsor guided tours for teachers to different 
paits of this and other countries. These tours have the advantages 
of convenience and economy. Too frequently, however, these guided 
trips are organized without sufficient recognition of the interests and 
needs of individual teachers. Perhaps it is advisable for the teacher 
to plan her own trip in terms of her particular purposes, interests, 
financial ability, and time available. 

College Work.—The most convincing evidence that teachers as a 
group are desirous of improving their instruction is revealed by the 
fact that thousands of teachers take graduate college work after they 
liegin their teaching careers Large numbers of teachers attend sum¬ 
mer schools conducted by colleges and universities. Many teachers, 
also, take advantage of the opportunities presented by correspondence 
and other extension courses to continue their college work in addition 
to their regular teaching duties. A considerable number of teachers 
spend their sabbatical leaves in graduate study. 

Many school boards recognize the values of graduate study in 
improving the effectiveness of teaching by increases in salaries of 
teachers who earn additional credit either in summer school or during 
the school term. A few school boards rec]uire all teachers in their 
schools to attend summer sessions. 

The chances are very great that college courses taken after a person 
has begun her teaching career will have more meaning and significance 
to her than similar courses taken before she has had any teaching 
experience. 

The content of the course can he related more directly to problems 
encountered m actual classroom situations. Courses can frequently 
be chosen in terms of the specific problems of the individual teachers. 
Some of the most important values of summer school attendance are 
derived from informal discussions of teaching with teachers from 
other schools. 

The significance of postgraduate work in improving teaching effi¬ 
ciency is dependent upon several factors. Since the quality of instruc¬ 
tion varies greatly in different summer schools, the teacher should 
exercise intelligent discrimination in the selection of the college in 
which she is to do her study. The institution, instructors, and courses 
can be chosen in the light of the teacher’s individual teaching problems 
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and future professional plans. If good judgment is exercised in 
respect to these matters, the background of teaching experience and the 
earnestness which characterize the study of teachers combine to make 
summer school study an invaluable experience. 

In the event that college courses taken by extension during the 
school term aie closely t elated to problems being encountered by the 
teacher in her actual teaching, they can contribute greatly to teacher 
improvement in service. Properly correlated, the classroom situation 
can serve as a laboratory for the study of topics suggested in the 
course. Unless the two are supplementary, it is usually feasible to 
postpone the course until summer school. 

Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. Assume that you are a teacher in an elementary school in a town ot 
10,000 population, Outline in some detail a plan for your own pro¬ 
fessional growth 

2. Under what conditions are school hoards justified in requiring all 
teachers to attend summer school once every three years ? 

3. What are some of the difficulties involved in a truly democratic co¬ 
operative attack by teachers on a problem exustiiig in their school? 

4. Prepare a lime budget which would enable you to devote a part of 
each week to general and professional reading. 

5. Discuss the statement; "Teacher training institulinins should fully 
prepare teachers in order that in-service growth will not be neces¬ 
sary.” 

6 . Assume that you are chairman of a faculty committee appointed to 
study and report the possibilities of holding a summer workshop for 
teachers, Outline your procedure. 

7 Make an inventory of the teacher committees in your school and list 
the w'ork of each, 

8 . List some books in addition to those mentioned in this chapter which 
you would recommend for teichers to lead. 



Chapter 24 

THE TEACHER AS A PERSON 


1. Attributes oe Effective Teachers 

Numerous lists of qualities which characterize good teachers have 
been formulated by research workers and supervisors. There are 
certain traits which appear in all these lists. It should be kept in 
mind that qualities are included as separate items for purposes of 
analysis and study. In reality an effective teacher can he described 
only by configurations of many attributes. Many of the single quali¬ 
ties are mutually interactive in their Impact upon the child For ex¬ 
ample, the question as to whether the personality of the teachei' has 
greater signihcaiice than her technical skill is pointless, since these 
characteristics supplement and reinforce each other. It is difficult to 
conceive of a teacher with an effective teaching personality who is 
deficient in teaching skills. 

In a recent study of the qualities and cj^ualifications of excellent 
teachers, school administrators and supervisors were asked to give 
reasons why they thought some teachers were outstanding.^ Without 
exception, the officials gave a combination of qualities as the reason 
for excellence. The majority of them agreed that an excellent teacher 
“is a person (1) who has those personal qualities of agreeableness, 
consideration for others, sincerity, and the like, which, all will agree, 
make one a desirable associate, (2) W'ho also is professionally inter¬ 
ested and competent, (3) who has, among other qualities, scholar¬ 
ship and culture, and (4) who, in addition, respects children and is 
respected by children and establishes wholesome pupil-teacher rela¬ 
tionships.” 

A great many investigations have been made in an attempt to 
discover the major individual factors vrhlch ate associated with suc¬ 
cess in teaching. Among the factors which have been studied are 
the following: 

Intelligence test score 
Marks made irt college 

'^Report of the Investigation of Educational Qualifications of Tcachei'S in South 
Carolina, Columbia; University of South Carolina, p. 30. 
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Ago £ind sex 

Amount oI professional training 
Years of experience 
Amount of training in the Herd taught 
Marks made in professional courses 
Marks made in courses in field taught 

In all these investigations some criterion of teaching success was 
employed. In most instances the measure of success was determined 
liy the rating of supervisors. From these studies one is forced to 
conclude that none of the factors investigated seems to be closely 
associated with teaching success as measured by ratings of supervisors, 
although there is a positive correlation. It appears that, given a 
reasonable minimum of intelligence and appropriate training, it can¬ 
not be shown statistically that there is very great relationship between 
teaching success and measures of any of the traits thought to con¬ 
tribute to teaching success. Of course it is more than merely possible 
that the ratings of supervisors are not reliable and valid measures 
of teaching success. In fact, many students of the problem have 
arrived at the conclusion that the coefficients of correlation, which are 
usually between .15 and .30, would be materially higher between the 
respective factors and reliable valid measures of teaching success. 

Personal Traits of Successful Teachers.—Several studies have 
been made of the personal traits of successful teachers and of the 
relative desirability of various trails for success in teaching. 'Phe 
traits ranking highest in these studies are the following: 

Magnetism: approachability, cheerfulness, optimism, sense of 
humor, sociability, pleasing voice 
Cooperation and helpfulness 
Leadership, initiative, self-confidence 
Self-control: calmness, dignity, poise, reserve 
Breadth of interests 

Good disposition: appreciativeness, courtesy, tact, sympathy, kind¬ 
ness, consideration 

The next highest group are the following; 

Enthusiasm : alertne.s&, animation, inspiration 
Attractiveness; i^ersonal appearance 
Adaptability 

Good judgment: discretion, loresighl, intelligence 
Honesty and impartiality 
Ability to explain clearly 
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The third group includes ; 

Scholarship and knowledge of subject 

Health 

Forcefulness: courage, decisiveness, firmness, purposefulness 

Promptness: dispatch, punctuality 

Almost invariably, if asked what qualities are most essential to 
teaching success, school administrators and supervisors place at the 
top of the list what they refer to as “teaching personality.” In gen¬ 
eral, personality seems to include such things as animation, personal 
appearance, congenial manner, effective speech, emotional stability, 
apparent interest in students, maturity of thought and action, sense of 
humor, optimism, temperament, poise, and sociability. In analyzing 
teacher personality, it is necessary to consider the total impact of 
the total pattern of these qualities upon the pupil. The individual 
qualities which make for excellence are not identical in all effective 
teachers. It would be as undesii'able as it would be futile to attempt 
to fit all teachers into a common mold Individuality and uniqueness 
of teacher personality is a priceless ingredient of a teaching staff. 
Envisage the boredom of a pupil who sits in a classroom hour after 
hour with a teacher of drab, humorless personality. A distinctive set 
of personal qualities, geniality, good sense of humor, sparkling facial 
expressions, may enable a teacher to make a noteworthy contribution 
to the mental and social development of pupils. Moreover, personal 
characteristics requisite for effective teaching vary in kind and degree 
at different grade levels and in different types of schools and com¬ 
munities. 

Pupils’ Opinions of Characteristics of Effective Teachers.—In 
several investigations, students have been requested to indicate the 
characteristics of the teachers they liked best. Bryan “ has given an 
excellent list of reasons why students’ reactions should be considered 
in the evaluation of teachers. 

In a recent study,® 1667 eighth grade students were requested to 
give reasons why they thought the teachers whom they named were 
the most excellent. Responses mentioned most often include the 
following: 

She was pleasant. 

She was friendly. 

3 Roy C Bryan, "Why Student Reactions to Teachers Should Be Evaluated,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVII, 560-603 

H MeT Excellent Teachers: Their Qualities and Qualifications, p. 167. 
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She was kind, 

She was patient. 

She was willing to help you. 

She made you feel at ease. 

She made you feel like you had learned something. 

She made interesting projects for us to work on and she was inter¬ 
ested in our work and made us more happy. 

Good looking and dressed nicely. 

She treated all the pupHs alike. 

She gave each pupil equal rights. 

She was always willing to help people. 

Qualities Teachers Consider Important.-^In their efforts to im¬ 
prove the quality of their teaching, teachers in schools have cooperated 
in preparing self-rating scales. In other school systems the self-rating 
.sheets have been devised by supervisory officers to encourage teachers 
to think through their teaching competencies as a basis for a program 
of self-improvement. The faculty of the Glencoe (Illinois) schools 
has developed a teacher self-evaluation scale. (See pages 491-493.) 

2 . Acquiring and Maintaining Mental Health 

Personality Adjustment.—Many of the causes of personality 
maladjustments have their origins in childhood experiences. A study 
by Symonds of the needs of teachers as revealed in their autobiog¬ 
raphies indicates that many of the feelings of inadequacy and inse¬ 
curity among teachers can be traced to the overemphasis by parents 
and teachers of such matters as school achievement or slight deviations 
from the norm in personal appearance and behavior. The inner con¬ 
flicts which arise as a result of the individual’s inability to attain social 
acceptability and other desired goals represent a prolific source of 
personality maladjustment. 

It is doubtful that a direct attack in which each undesirable person¬ 
ality trait is made the object of an intensive effort for improvement 
results in personality development. Since the traits function in com¬ 
bination, no one of them can be isolated for emphasis while all the 
others lie dormant. Likewise, resolutions by teachers not to be 
impatient, irritable, depressed, or dull do not always result in any 
material improvement. 

In some teachers favorable qualities of personality seem almost 
to be inherited, they develop so early with .so little conscious effort. 

■‘Percival M. Symonds, *‘Tlia Needs of Tcaphors as Shown in Autobiographies,’' 
Journal (if Eduealional Research, Vol. XXXVI, 672. 
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A. Professional Relations 
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Some Improve¬ 
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Muclr Improve¬ 
ment Needed 

1. Do I read professional literature in an attempt to 
increase my competence? 

■ 





2. Ant I a participating, contributing member of tlic 
faculty organization? 

B 





3. Do I assume my share of group responsibility? 






4. Do I have a genuine interest in piofcssional or¬ 
ganizations and utilize the opportunities afforded 
by them? 

■ 





5. Do I contribute to group thinking on problems of 
a general nature as well as those of particular 
interest to me? 






6. Anl I genuinely tolerant of the opinions of others 

and open-minded on all matters under consider¬ 

ation ? 






7. Having had an opportunity to voice my opinions, 
do I give wholehearted support to the decisions 
and accepted policies of the school without de¬ 
rogatory private comment? 






8. Do I inspire the confidence of the children by an 
understanding and friendly mannei ? 






9. Do I inspire the confidence of parents so that they 
feel free to talk frankly with me? 






10. Do I have the poise to withstand petty annoyance 
and maintain an emotional stability ? 






11. Do I welcome opportunities to learn from and 
shire with my fellow teachers and those in near-by 
schools ? 












13. Do I utilize opportunities for improving my pro¬ 

fessional corapctence through university study, 
travel, membership in study groups? 






14. Do I seelt opportunities of broadening my experi¬ 
ence and understanding through summer work of 
widely varied kinds quite apart from work with 
children? 






'IS. Am I as courteous to and thoughtful of children 
and colleagues as I expect them to be? 






























1. Do I keep myself curreiitly infoimetl on social and 
political affairs ? 

2. Do I read widely for niy personal enriclmiciit ? 

3. Have I some intensive interest or hobbies that I 
follow ? 

4. Have I a wide variety of other interests? 

5. Do I make it a point to be otildoors enouKhf 

6. Is there some form of exercise that I enjoy regu- 
laily in each season? 

7. Do I take time for rest and relaxation even when 
busy ? 



8. Do I set aside .some time for things of the spirit, 
church woiship or quiet thought, etc.? 






P. Do I maintain active social contacts with pjcople 
outside the profession as well as in it? 

1 



1 



10, Am I able at times to “shod my profession’’ com¬ 
pletely ? 

11, Do I assume some rosponsihilities in the laiger 
social sense, conlrihuting time or services or money 
to needy causes or people? 

C, Community Rki.ations 



1, Am I thoroughly infoimccl on the setup and func¬ 
tioning of the village government? 


2. Am 1 familiar with organiiations in the com¬ 
munity and do I paiticipate in of make use of theii 
services ? 

Wonuin's Library Club IIlstniiLal Sociciy 

Jumoi Auxiliary Coinimiiiity Council 

Rotary Club Kcorits 

Cbaniuci of Ciuniiicicc Local cliiiicbcs 

Tliresliold Rlayers Aniciic.'iil Lcvioti 

D, A. R. Others 

Gartlen Club 

3. Do I make use of the facilities offered by the Paik 
Board ? 

4. Do I use and encourage the use of the local 
library? 

5. Am I aware of civic needs within the commuiiity ? 
If so, (In I seek opportunity to offer suggestions 
and support measures iinderlaken? 

6. Do I contribute witliin my means to charitahlc 
and religious activities in the community? 

7. Am I familiar with and do I utilize in my work 
with children the many facilities which the com¬ 
munity has to offer? 

8. Do I make ti.se of resource studies such as Com- 
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D. Teacher-Pupil Relationships 
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1. Do I recognize the value in group planning and 
provide for it? 

2. Do I guide cliildren in their plans rather than 
dominate them? 
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3 . Do I encourage my children to do their own 
thinking ? 

4. Do I reali 2 e the value of thinking in the learning 
process ? 

5. Do I establish certain routine procedures and re¬ 
sponsibilities ? 

6. Are the arrangement and order of my room and 
materials conducive to individual and gioup con¬ 
trol? 

7. Is my relationship with children one of sincerity 
and rapport? 

8. Do I recognize the needs of each of my children 
and provide for their individual difficulties? 

9. Do I take time for the problems and interests of 
the individuals of my group? 

10. Do the children of my group have a feeling of 
status and “belonging” ? 

11. Do I recognize my mistakes and admit my inade¬ 
quacies to children? 

12. Do my children respect me because of my contribu¬ 
tions to the group and not because of my status as 
a teacher ? 

13. Whenever possible, do I regard undesirable be¬ 
havior as an educational opportunity and use it as ] 
such ? 

14. Do I recognize and caie for the fatigue clement in 
the individual and group control? 

15. Do I encourage thoughtful evaluation and discus¬ 
sion on the part of my children rather than do most 
of the talking myself? 

16. Does my group give evidence that I strive for 
self-control rather than imposed control? 

17. Does our planning make provision for a definite 
quiet period? 

18. Do I use supervisory services effectively? 

19. Do I avoid overstimulation by careful guidance 
and selection when opportunities such as assem¬ 
blies, movies, etc., are ottered? 
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In mpst teachers, at least a few of the traits have to be cultivated 
systematically over a considerable period of time. In some, prac¬ 
tically all these traits have to be cultivated if they are to exist. Con¬ 
sequently, teachers vary a great deal with respect to the quality of 
teaching personality. Some persons of good minds and adequate 
or superior training are failures or at most very limited successes 
at teaching. 

In a realistic program designed by the teacher to overcome her 
personality deficiencies, cognizance should be taken of the difficulty 
of eliminating maladjustments of long standing, especially if certain 
elements in the teaching situation aggravate the problems. A knowl¬ 
edge of some of the basic concepts of mental health should assist the 
teacher in meeting her own problems of personality adjustment as 
well as those encountered by her pupils. 

Meaning and Significance of Mental Hygiene.—Mental health is 
an emotional and mental condition which is characterized by thought 
and behavior patterns which are satisfying to the individual and in 
reasonable harmony with the group of which she is a member. Life 
is a series of adjustments between the living organism and its social 
and physical environment. A well-adjusted individual is one who 
utilizes the resources available in her environment to meet her personal 
and social needs. Thus conceived, adjustment is the individual re¬ 
sponsibility of each person. 

Failure on the part of the individual to make adequate adjustments 
to her physical environment results in physical disharmony and in¬ 
effectiveness. The inability of the individual to adjust to her social en¬ 
vironment results in the impairment of her personality. There are 
many degrees of mental illness, varying from the milder forms which 
are characterized by irritability and nervousness to the more serious 
types which are indicated by emotional instability, delu.sions, feelings 
of inferiority, moodiness, Isolationism, imaginary persecution, and 
extreme melancholy. To the extent that human behavior patterns 
are specific, a person may be well adjusted to one situation and poorly 
adjusted to another. She may be well adjusted at one time in her 
life and not at another. 

While the incidence of mental illness is high among teachers, 
they rank above the general population in respect to menial health. 
The really crucial issue involved in the mental maladjustment of 
teachers is its unwholesome effect upon pupils. Numerous investi¬ 
gations have revealed that the number of maladjusted pupils is much 
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greater in classes taught by poorly adjusted teachers than in the 
classes of well-adjusted teachers. 

While the maintenance of mental health is largely an individual 
responsibility, there are present in many teaching situations certain 
factors which serve to intensify personal difficulties of long standing 
in the life of the teacher. In their extreme form, some of the unsatis¬ 
factory conditions under which teachers work may cause mental illness 
In most instances, however, the conditions merely aggravate existing 
difficulties. 

The factors which help and handicap a teacher in maintaining good 
mental health vary markedly from one teaching situation to another. 
In most instances the unwholesome influences can be modified or 
minimized and the wholesome features can be capitalized by an 
intelligent teacher. In the event the teacher's tendencies toward mal¬ 
adjustment and the undesirable factors in a teaching situation combine 
to produce a serious form of mental illness, the teacher should consult 
a psychiatrist or physician. Unless the difficulty can be eliminated, 
the teacher owes it to herself and her pupils to withdraw from teaching, 

Program for Maintaining Mental Health.—Many less serious 
forms of mental disturbance can be removed by a prompt, practical, 
common-sense program, instituted and carried out by the teacher 
herself. The teacher who is desirous of maintaining good mental 
health may find some of the following suggestions helpful. 

1. Recognize the Significance of Teaching. A clear vision of the 
social significance of teaching may he gained by a consideration of 
the opportunities the teacher has to make desirable changes in the 
thinking and behavior of children under her jurisdiction. Protecting 
the personality of the child from the forces that constantly tend to 
disintegrate it presents a challenge to the highest humanitarian in¬ 
stincts of the teacher. It should not be difficult for the teacher of 
courage and intelligence to realize the possibility of helping to create 
a better social order by teaching the truth about social and economic 
injustices. Charles Dickens declared his mission in life vvas "to make 
crooked places straight.” Surely the teacher of today cannot be less 
of a crusader. 

Unless the teacher can establish a strong faith in the improvability 
of the individual through the process of education, she should seek 
employment in a vocation more suited to her interests. Only a firm 
conviction that teaching is important Can serve as a bulvvark against 
the petty annoyances, irritations, and stresses of professional life. ^ 

The teacher who likes people and is genuinely interested in their 
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Avelfare experiences little difficulty in developing a strong interest in 
teaching. Nothing short of a strong desire to help children meet 
their numerous complex problems can give purpose and dignity to 
the work of the teacher. Endeavors of teachers who seek more 
tangible rewards in the form of financial returns and social status 
are both disappointing and futile. 

2. Formulate a Sound Philosophy of Life. Reference has been 
made in the preceding paragraphs to the teacher’s need to accept a 
satisfactory philosophy of education which incorporates among other 
things a strong conviction in regard to the value of teaching as a 
form of human endeavor. This educational philosophy should be 
an aspect of a larger all-embracing philosophy of life. One’s phi¬ 
losophy of life is a highly personal matter; however, sound social 
values should be given due recognition. A proper sense of values 
tends to give perspective and direction to one’s life at all times, par¬ 
ticularly in periods of extreme stress and strain. One teacher’s set 
of values may vary considerably from that of another teacher, depend¬ 
ing upon individual temperaments and experiences. 

A teacher’s mental health is highly dependent upon a guiding 
philosophy of life which is satisfying and gives purpose and direction 
to all her personal and professional activities. The details of an 
individual’s philosophy of life ai'e subject to constant modifications 
within the limits of its broader framework. A sound philosophy is 
ever evolving, always in the process of being acquired. It should, 
however, have sufficient stability to enable an individual always to 
relate his ideas and experiences to it; otherwise, it fails to be a guide 
to thought and action. 

3. Keep Physically Fit. There is considerable evidence to indicate 
that a close relationship exists between physical and mental health. 
They are mutually dependent. An unsatisfactory condition of one 
contributes to the failure of the other. Adherence by the teacher to a 
sensible physical fitness program is therefore essential to the mainte¬ 
nance of mental health. In planning a physical health program con¬ 
sideration should be given to the simple rules of health, such as 
exercise, sufficient sleep, and a well-balanced diet. The indoor work 
of the teacher should be counterbalanced by outdoor recreational 
activities. Adequate provision should be made for relaxation from 
the work of the classroom by engaging in leisure-time activities which 
take one’s mind away from one’s work. Chronic fatigue and irrita¬ 
bility may be symptoms of ailments which can he revealed by 
diagnosis and alleviated by competent medical treatment. The peri- 
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odic physical examination, which is recognized as essential for pupils, 
is likewise Important for teachers. Undue worry over minor ailments 
is both a cause and a symptom of emotional instability. 

4. Cultivate a Sense oj Humor. It has been said facetiously that 
everyone needs a sense of humor to console him for what he is and 
a vivid imagination to compensate for what he is not. While the 
work of the teacher should be taken seriously, there is an ever-present 
danger that the teacher will take herself too seriously. In their 
excellent yearbook entitled Fit to Teach, a committee of the Depart¬ 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the N. E. A. stated that an individual 
should be able to laugh at other people, and with other people, and 
especially to laugh at himself. The position of the teacher tends to 
encourage pupils to accept her word as final authority. This accept¬ 
ance of the teacher’s ideas, without any questions asked, often causes 
her to overestimate the wisdom of her own words. Such an attitude 
may result in maladjustment of the teacher to out-of-school situations 
in which other persons may take issue with her. 

In the classroom a sense of humor will often serve to “calm the 
troubled waters.” The possessor of a sense of humor tends to avoid 
overemphasis upon minor difficulties and other trivial matters. To 
accjuire a sense of humor, the teacher must learn to see matters in 
their true perspective and not to “engage in a major fight over a 
minor issue.” 

5. Develop Strong Avocational Interests. No one can prescribe 
leisure-time activities for another person. Each individual is free to 
“write his own ticket,” to choose his activity or hobby. Aside from 
the practical limitations of money and time, the teacher because of 
her training should be able to make a wise choice of leisure-time 
activities. Certainly the teacher should have some strong intellectual 
interests beyond the requirements of her teaching. Hobbies in art, 
music, and books present opportunities to satisfy the creative and 
intellectual urge. If the need for achievement is not met by one’s 
professional activities, gardening and use of materials may give a 
feeling of mastery that is conducive to mental health. Perhaps every 
person should engage in some activity “just for fun.” The teacher 
who knows how to play seldom becomes blue, discouraged, or bored 
with life. 

Beyond one’s special interest in a hobby, a satisfactory leisure-time 
program should include a variety of activities which bring one into 
contact with people, music, poetry, and the beauty of nature. The 
sources of one’s interests in activities in which she is free to engage 
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are nunaerous. A slight interest in a particular activity rnay grow, 
if properly cultivated, into an all-consuming- enthusiasm -yvhich en¬ 
hances and adds zest to professional activities. 

The manner in which one engages in leisure-time activities also 
goes far to determine their value. The attainment of the objectives 
of carefully planned walks or tours often becomes a chore. When 
you take hikes or walks, do so without a definite destination. Let 
the caprice of the moment take you where it will. Leisure-time activ¬ 
ities are important means of adding breadth and variety to one’s 
vocational activities. They do not “compensate” for the drudgery 
of work in which a person has no real interest. If an individual likes 
her vocation, she will not find it necessary to think of avocational 
activities as merely something to counterbalance the displeasure sire 
finds In her vocation. 

6 . Know Yourself, Accept Yourself, and Be Yourself- Objective 
self-analysis in which one assesses one’s own strengths and weaknesses 
is difficult, but it is essential In overcoming deficiencies in personality 
development. Equally important is the discovery of the causes of 
one’s maladjustment, An individual tends to overrate himself on 
those traits which appear to be important and underrate himself 
op those of little importance; for ejcapiplc, a person may underrate 
hi$ handwriting ability, hence the common expression, “I cannot read 
my own handwriting,” yet he seldom admits he is dishonest or un¬ 
truthful. 

The recognition of one’s limitations should he accompanied by 
their acceptance. Attempts ‘ho do the impossible” In terms of one’s 
ability lead to discouragement and frustration. On the other hand, 
failure to utilize one’s abilities fully and a shirking of responsibility 
tend to destroy the keen enjoyment of living. 

Likewise necessary to mental health is the ability to discard all 
forms of pretense and be one's self. Efforts of teachers to identify 
themselves with persons in the self-styled socially elite class is tragic 
to both teacher and pupils. A well-known writer recently portrayed 
a teacher who was desirous of lifting herself out of her own social 
class by catering to ah the "nice little boys and girls” from the 
wealthy families and ignoring and humiliating the children from the 
poorer homes. Teachers should recognize the dignity of a profession 
that serves "all the children of all the people,” Indulgence in self-pity 
and expressions like “I am jusf a teacher” reveal a distressing type of 
vocational maladjustment with its concomitant lack of personal and 
social adjustment. 
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A study of the foregoing list of suggestions, along with others 
which might be added, reveals that the teacher’s task of maintaining 
good mental health is similar to that of any other person. A useful 
summary of mental health precepts has been formulated by McKinney 
as follows: 

1. Keep yourself physically fit through hygienic habits of rest, exercise, diet, 
and cleanliness. 

2. Face your troubles, worries, and fears; do what you can about them, then 
turn your attention to more pleasant things. 

3. Have several absorbing hobbies, interests, social games, or sports in whicli 
you like to participate. 

4. Guide your impulses and emotions in desirable channels rather than sup¬ 
press them. 

5. Strive to become a balanced personality instead of an extiemist. 

6. Develop a sense of humor; be willing to admit your own mistakes and 
laugh at yourself. 

7. I-Iave several major goals itl the line of your abilities and enjoy working 
toward them. 

8. Acquire real friends and companions who will share your fortunes and 
troubles. 

9. Avoid strain; develop serenity, relax all muscles that are not necessary 
for the task at hand 

10. Build the habit of enjoying the present by drinking in the beauties of the 
world around you. 

11. Be courageous in crises; don’t run from them. 

12. Grow daily by creating things yourself rather than being merely a spec¬ 
tator, dreamer, and nonproducing consumer. There is fun in striving. 

13. Don’t be overconscious of your Uniqueness. Realize that most of Us are 
ordinary people. 

14. Realize time heals many wounds; be patient and hopeful. 

IS Seek love, adventure, safety, and success—but be sure they are the kind 
that you can fully enjoy. 

16. Develop your philosophy; know where you stand and adjust to the con¬ 
ditions you must meet. 

Other Characteristics of Effective Teachers.—The extent to 
which teachers are successful in producing desirable changes in the 
attitudes and behavior of pupils is the measure of teaching effective¬ 
ness. Increasing knowledge and developing skills are only the means 
to those ends. There arc certain characteristics of teachers which 
appear to be closely associated with teaching effectiveness. Reference 
to some of the qualities of successful teachers has been made in 
preceding sections of this chapter. In addition to those already 

® Reprinted by permiBsion from Ptychohgy of Personal Adinstment, 2d ed., by 
F. McKinney, published by John Wiley & Sorts, InC., 1949, pp 548-49. 
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mentioned the teacher of children in our present-day democracy should 
possess: 

1. An understanding of children 

2. An understanding of the times in which she is teaching 

3. An abiding faith in education and the usefulness of teaching 

4. A devotion to the ideals of democracy 

1. Understanding Children. Understanding children involves a 
knowledge of human development, learning, and behavior. This in¬ 
formation can be acquired by a study of the scientific facts which 
explain human growth in the terms of biology, psychology, and soci¬ 
ology. It is necessary, however, to supplement these facts with 
knowledge obtained by observation of, and association with, all types 
and conditions of men. Familiarity with the isolated factors in human 
development has little significance unless one is able to recognize their 
interdependence. 

The prevailing idea that teachers, by the nature of their work, 
are necessarily isolated from life is erroneous. Every classroom is a 
psychological and sociological laboratory in the truest sense of the 
term. The teacher who is interested in people has unparalleled oppor¬ 
tunities not only to observe at first hand the development of human 
beings but also to promote that growth. To the alert, intelligent 
teacher, the local community serves as a social laboratory to increase 
her understanding of human behavior. Careful study of children in 
school and out has given her significant insights into scjcial living. 
Among the most important of these are: 

1. The uniqueness of each individual child in regard to mental abili¬ 
ties, interests, social adaptability, and emotional drives 

2. The potential contribution each individual can make to the general 
welfare 

3. The need for a series of “common developmental tasks” in the 
education of all children 

4. The advisability of withholding judgment of a child until all 
relevant facts are available 

5. The necessity of recognizing that there is a cause underlying all 
forms of child behavior (An analysis of behavior usually reveals 
that an individual’s “actions are based upon his past experiences, 
shaped by his present situation, and influenced by his desires and 
hopes for the future.” ° 

2. Understanding the Times. Teachers who seek to assist children 
in making adjustments to the world in which they live must know 

'^Helping Teachers Understand Children, Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education, p. 8. 
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that world, They must be aware of the economic and social forces 
which shape the world and influence the thoughts and actions of men. 
They should be well informed in regard to the economic interdepend¬ 
ence of the various peoples of the earth. They should be cognizant 
of the degree to which political democracy in some sections, and eco¬ 
nomic democracy in alt sections, of our country has failed of attain¬ 
ment. Basic to service in democracy’s schools is a realization that 
the cornerstone of democracy is respect for human personality, regard¬ 
less of race, color, or creed. 

A knowledge of America, her past struggles, her present strengths 
and weaknesses, and her aspirations for the future, should be part 
of the equipment of every American teacher. Above all she should 
recognize the dynamic character of our democracy and be tolerant 
of social and economic change. Finally, the teacher should he a 
student of international affairs with a full knowledge of the need 
for political and economic cooperation among all peoples. 

3. Faith in Education. Our system of universal education is based 
upon a faith in the improvability of the individual through a process 
of formal education. This belief in the inherent value of the individual 
is linked with the idea that the existence of a democratic society is 
dependent upon the ability and willingness of society to provide the 
means of guaranteeing a constant flow of intelligent, well-informed 
citizens into its life stream. 

It is essential that the teacher be convinced of the soundness of 
these assumptions. Unless she firmly believes that education Is a 
potentially great force in the lives of men, the greatness of teaching 
will evade her. A blind acceptance of the significance of education 
is equally tragic. The teacher must recognize that education is not 
a formula which can lift men by magic out of their ignorance and 
selfishness. Human progress is painfully slow. Agencies other than 
the school influence the actions of mankind for good or ill. At times 
it may appear that the efforts of the school are fruitless, thwarted 
as they are by other forces. Only a vital, realistic program of public 
education can hope to counteract these influences. Herein lies the 
constant challenge to the teacher to vitalize her teaching. 

In spite of the disappointing outcomes of many of the efforts of 
teachers, there is ample evidence to demonstrate the power of educa¬ 
tion. Unless a person senses the social significance of teaching, and 
unless she is desirous of rendering a service which will ennoble man¬ 
kind, she should not engage in teaching. 
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4. Devotion to Democratic Procedures. Democracy is not 
achieved by a people in a single supreme effort and enjoyed forever 
afterwards. To be retained, it has to be rewon daily. Eternal 
democratic effort is the price of democracy. The school has the re¬ 
sponsibility of rekindling the spirit and replenishing the substance of 
the democratic way of life. 

The individual counts for much in terms of the general welfare 
in a democracy. It is of the greatest importance, therefore, that he 
be educated in schools dedicated to the principles of human rights, 
individual opportunities, and social responsibilities. Dictatorial prac¬ 
tices in the classroom subdue and frustrate the child rather than assist 
him in becoming a self-dirccting, effective member of a democratic 
society. 

A teacher who is intelligently devoted to the democratic proce.ss 
will in her relationships with pupils advance the general welfare by 
being concerned with the welfare of each child, regardless of his 
intelligence, race, social status, or economic condition. She guides 
the child to a recognition of the fact that in a democracy the individual 
has responsibilities as well as rights and privileges. She assists the 
child in translating democratic ideals into action in her daily associa¬ 
tion with other children in the classroom, on the playground, and at 
school dances, as well as in out-of-school activities, She arranges 
situations in which aH the children will have meaningful experiences 
in sharing responsibility in planning, managing, and evaluating their 
own activities. 

Managerial Abilities of Effective Teachers—In the preceding 
sections of this chapter, emphasis has been placed upon desirable atti¬ 
tudes, outlooks, and understandings of the teacher. Some reference 
should be made to the abilities of the teacher as a leader of pupils in 
classroom activities. The qualities which characterize the effective 
teacher can be revealed by an actual record of a classroom situation in 
which the teacher 

. . . guided students into stimulating learning activities in terms of theiv 
present interests and future needs. She assisted pupils in developing worthy 
purposes and goals, She led the pupils in thq adventure of selecting and plan¬ 
ning learning activities appropriate to the goals. The study of a variety of 
source materials was a vigorous process in which both pupils and teacher 
engaged. Individual and group responsibility was fostered. The pupils were 
enabled to interpret their classroom experiences in terms of everyday prob¬ 
lems. New problems growing out of the present work were suggested by 
pupils. Individual pupil initiative was encouraged and recognized. Piovision 
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was made fpr the special abilities, interests, and needs of individual pupils by 
appropriate types of projects, methods of procedure, and different required 
standards of proficiency. Pupil records of achievement were made in the 
form of test scores, statements of the pupil’s contribution to the thinking of 
the group, and anecdotal material. 

3. Life in the Community 

Values of Community Participation.—The superior teacher to¬ 
day recognizes the fact that the school is one of the more important 
community agencies. It is of and for the community. As a responsi¬ 
ble leader in such an organization she cannot escape her responsibility 
of active participation in community life. Whether the people of the 
community expect it or not, the teacher should participate in all those 
activities of the community -which have for their objectives the im¬ 
provement of social and economic conditions. Her participation may 
not only serve to make those agencies more effective but also be of 
service to the school. Frequently the adverse criticism directed 
toward teachers is a result of a lack of acquaintance with and under¬ 
standing of the teacher. If the person who hears derogatory state¬ 
ments in regard to the teacher’s activities knows the teacher personally, 
he may properly discount the remarks. A teacher gains status in a 
community by assuming appropriate responsibilities in its affairs. 
Effective community participation is based upon an understanding of 
the resources, needs, and customs of the community. 

As an adult individual, the teacher benefits immeasurably by asso¬ 
ciation with mature adults. Perhaps nothing is more conducive to the 
impairment of the teacher’s mental health than his cJiclusion from 
the normal social activities of adults. The teacher has been charac¬ 
terized as a “creature set apart” in the typical American community. 
Too often this is a self-imposed role. In most instances the apparent 
social ostracism can be overcome by the teacher’s taking a genuine 
interest in the affairs of the community, The fact that the morals 
of the community may be different from those in other communities 
in which the teacher has lived should serve to stimulate rather than 
discourage her participation in community life. 

Suggestions for Participation.—It Is a truism to state that the 
teacher’s primary responsibility is to teach the pupils enrolled in the 
school. This suggests that the teacher should exercise discrimination 
in regard to the type and number of community activities in which 
she participates. There is the ever-present danger that the teacher 
may dissipate her energies by becoming a “professional joiner ’ of 
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organizations which have little significance to her own or the com¬ 
munity welfare. In making decisions in regard to which activities 
should be given priority, the teacher should give preference to those 
which are most closely related to the educational and social welfare 
of the youth of the community and to those which will give her oppor¬ 
tunity for social relaxation. This decision is not as simple as it 
may appear, since the child’s development is influenced by practically 
every aspect of his community environment. This suggests another 
important reason for the teacher to participate in commuuit}' activities. 
Only as the growing youngster is considered against the background 
of community life is it possible to understand his attitudes, aspirations, 
and behavior. 

Also the leadership of the teacher is needed in most communities 
in matters which tend to promote better racial relationships and more 
intelligent understanding by all the people of vital economic, political, 
and social issues, Effective community participation is dependent 
upon an understanding of the resources, needs, and customs of the 
community. Failure to recognize the peculiar social cleavages which 
exist in a community may result in the teacher’s becoming identified 
with, if not actually embroiled in, factional rivalries, thus detracting 
from her usefulness as a potential leader. While the teacher has the 
right as a person and as a citizen to participate in those activities 
from which she derives the greatest satisfaction, the basic criterion is 
the probable effects of such participation upon her position as a 
responsible leader. 

The Community and Teacher Behavior.—In the realm of moral 
values as well as in intellectual matters the teacher is expected to set 
an example of nobility and the “good life ” Many of the important 
concomitants of learning, including the ideals of ethical behavior, 
are acepired by association with other persons. Especially during 
adolescence, example is stronger than precept. The parent who is 
not always careful about setting an example of exemplary conduct 
for his own children insists that the teacher do so. This responsibility 
of the teacher carries with it the opportunity to engage in the most 
effective kind of teaching. Henry Van Dyke said : "Knowledge may 
be gained from books, but the love of knowledge is transmitted only 
by personal contact.’’ 

In America, one of the main responsibilities of the teacher is to 
assist in making the ideals of democracy functional in the lives of 
children in our schools. To be effective in this respect the teacher’s 
personal and professional conduct must personify clemocratic ideals. 
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In order that the effectiveness of the individual teacher may be in¬ 
creased and the welfare of the entire profession promoted, it is essential 
that the activities of teachers be in aecord with ethical standards of 
conduct. 

While it is not advisable for the community to restrict its teachers 
with minute regulations regarding the details of their personal or 
professional lives, the public through its school board has the right 
to choose whom it will employ as teachers, and it will employ those 
who conform to the moral and social standards of the community. 

It is extremely difficult for the public to dissociate the teacher’s 
professional activities from her personal life. Thus a teacher’s effec¬ 
tiveness in the classroom is influenced in no small part by her repu¬ 
tation in the school and community. This idea of unity was expressed 
by Herbert Hoover in speaking at an annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendence when he said, 

The public school teacher cannot live apart, he cannot sepai ate his teaching 
from his daily work and conversation He lives among his pupils during 
school hours, and among them and their parents all the time. . . . His office, 
like that of a minister of religion, demands of him an exceptional standard 
of conduct. 

4. Professional Ethics 

The teaching profession, like most other professions, has formu¬ 
lated creeds or codes of professional ethics for the guidance of its 
members The various state associations and the National "Education 
Association have adopted and published statements of rules designed 
to govern the professional activities of teachers. The standards of 
conduct suggested in the codes may be classified into six areas of 
teacher relationships: (1) to the pupil, (2) to other teachers, (3) to 
the community, (4) to the profession, (5) to the administrative 
officers, and (6) to the board of education. 

Code of the National Education Association—While the details 
of content vary somewhat in the various stale codes for teachers, they 
are all patterned largely on the Official Code of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association. The following condensed statement ’’ of the code 
of the N. E. A. contains the main points of emphasis to be found 
in all the codes. 

The teacher should be courteous, just, and professional in all relationships. 

Desirable ethical standards require cordial relations between teacher and 
pupil, home and school. 

7 "Ethics for Teachers: A Condensed Statement of the Code of the National 
Education Association,” Journal of the National Education Association, Vol 

XXXIII, 117. 
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The conduct o£ the tetichet should coiifouii to the accepted patterns of 
behavior of the most wholesome members of the comnumity. 

The teacher should strive to improve educational practice through study, 
travel, and experimentation. 

Unfavorable criticism of associates should be avoided except when made 
to proper officials 

Testimonials regarding the teacher should be truthful and conlideutial. 

Membership and active participation in local, state, and national profes¬ 
sional associations are expected. 

The teacher should avoid indorscniciu of all cducalinnal materials for 
persona! gain. 

Great care should be taken by the teacher to avoid interference between 
other teachers and pupils. 

Fair salary schedules .should be Sought and when established cnreflilly up- 
lield by all professionals. 

No teacher should knowingly underbid a rival for a position. 

No teacher should accept compensation for helping another teachei to get 
a position or a promotion 

Honorable contracts when signed sliould be respected by both parties and 
dissolved only by mutual consent. 

Official business should he transacted only tlirougli properly designated 
officials. 

The responsibility for reporting all matters harnifnl to the welfare of the 
school rests upon each teacher. 

Professional growth should be stimulated through suitable recognition and 
promotion witliin the ranks. 

Unethical practices should be reported to local, slate, or national com¬ 
missions on etliics. 

The term "teacher” us used here includes all pei soils directly engaged in 
educational work. 

Bill of Rights for Teachers—The value of written codes has been 
questioned by many persons, as being “counsels of perfection” which 
no mortal can hope to observe. Admitting that the codes are idealistic, 
no one will doubt the importance of striving to attain the suggested 
standards. Another limitation of teacher’s codes which is often 
mentioned is the “Thou shalt not” spirit which seems to permeate 
most of the codes. It should be remembered that a code is not a 
bill of rights for teachers. Perhaps teachers in this country should 
formulate a bill of rights containing items in regard to academic 
freedom, securily of position, a living wage, etc., as pari of their code 
of ethics, or as a separate Instrument. An evolving bill of rights for 
teachers which was suggested by Schorling ® is as follows : 

“Raleigh _ Seller ling in The School of Education Bulletin, Vol. XXVIl, Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, 122-125. 
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1. The right to teach classes that are not too large —111 general, from ten to 
twenty pupils 

2. The liglit to have time in the school day for planning 

3. The right to a 45-hour week 

4. The right to adequate compensation for the full year of fifty-two weeks 

5. The right to an adequate amount of helpful and constructive supeivision 

6. The right to have good materials and enough of them 

7. The right to work in a room that, with the help of the students, can he 
made pleasant and appropriate to the tasks to be learned 

8. The right to the same personal liberties which other respectable citizens 
assume for themselves as a matter of course 

9. The riglit to an internship 

10. The right to a realistic piogram of in-service education 

11. The right to participate in modifying the curriculum and methods, and 
in formulating school policies 

12. The right to keep from being lost in the profession 


Questions, Problems, and Exercises 

1. Outline a program designed for the acquisition of a desirable personal 
trait. 

2. Suggest how an individual might change or eliminate an undesired 
personal trait. 

3. What are some of the symptoms of an inferiority complex in a 
teacher ? 

4. What are some of the factors which may influence social maladjust¬ 
ment among teachers ? 

5. Plan a schedule of your daily activities which provides time for recre¬ 
ational activities in addition to provision for those of a personal and 
professional character. 

6. Prepare a paper in which you list your recreational interests, indi¬ 
cating the sources of these interests, and describe in some detail your 
favorite hobby. 

7. Wbat factors should a person take into account in considering teach¬ 
ing as a career ? 

8. Indicate how a teacher may acquire an effective teaching personality. 

9 Recall the teachers you had in high school. How many of them exer¬ 
cised a lasting influence upon your thinking or behavior? Describe 
the most outstanding characteristics of those who did influence your 
thinking. 

10, What are the chief values of self-rating devices for teachers? 
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Abilities, 

cliffei'ences in, 24-25 
general intellectual, 182 
general learning, 376 
in [nrmation concerning, 377-81 
lack of reading, 181-82 
incasiiremcnt of, in reading, 166-67 
mental ability and pninl behavior, 106- 
107 

pupil grouping according to, 24-25, 
386-88 

Achievement, 
academic, 379-80 
and educational status, 374 
tests; see Tests, types 
Acquisition, 

of attitudes and ideals, 88-92 
authoritative v. developmental meth¬ 
ods of, 82-83 
of behavioi patterns, 99 
of habits and skills, 87-88 
of interests and tastes, 92-94 
of knowledge, 81-87 
psychology of, 87-88 
of rational behavior, 98-100 
value of visual aids m, 301 -302 
Activities, 

in work-study periods, 388-89 
learning, effects of, 60 
of teacher committees, 473-74 
preparatory, 226-32; see also Extra¬ 
class activities 
Activity, 

principle of, 58-59 

programs, 390; see also Units of in¬ 
struction 


self, 99 

unit, 223-24, 390-91 

Adapting the school program, means of, 
activity units, 390-91 
cycle plans, 391 

diagnostic and remedial procedures, 
394-96 

dilferentiated assignments, 391-94 
to exceptional children, 
bright learner, 383-84 
slow learner, 384-86 


grouping, 386-88 
guidance, 396-99 

individualized instruction, 389-90 
to physical deviates, 381-82 
remeial programs, 395 


to speech deviates, 382 
Adjustment, pupil, 
conditioned by group morale, 108-10 
effect of punishment on, 101-103, 112- 
16 

emotional, 23 

guidance in, 102-103 

individual diagnosis and treatment for, 

. ^ 

influence of physical development on, 
104 

by meeting personal needs of children, 
105-106 

practice necessary to, 99-100 
relation of, to discipline, 113 
relation of, to mental maturity, 106- 
107 

self-activity involved in, 99 
social, 25-26^ 

Aims; see Objectives 
Allied activities; sec Extra-class activi¬ 
ties 

American Education Fellowship, 475- 
76 

American Federation of Teachers, 476- 
78 

Analogies as verbal illustration, 254-55 
Anecdotal records, 355-56, 411 
Anecdotes in explanation, 2S3-f)4 
Annoyance, effect of, on learning, 60-61^ 
Answers, teacher handling of pupils’, 
269-70 

Apperception, principle of, 64-65 
Applications for teaching positions, 449- 
52 

peisonal interview, 451 
written application, 449-50 
Appraisal of project method, 221-23; see 
also Evaluation 
Appreciation, 
development of, 92-94 
of motion pictures, 307 
principle of, 64-66 
teaching of, 93-94 
use of, in teaching, 65-67 
Aptitudes, diffeiences in, 377-78 
Arithmetic, 

drill or practice in, 196 
in the early curriculum, 3 
informal teaching of, in primary 
grades, 177 _ ^ 

meaningful experiences in, 194-95 
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Ai itlimetic —Continued 
modern philosophy of teaching, 177, 
194 

number experiences in planning Valen¬ 
tine party, 177-79 

problem solving in intermediate and 
upper grades, 196-97 
problem solving in primary grades, 
179-80 

readiness for, 195-96 
Assignment, 
based on review, 247 
characteristics of a good, 148 
differentiated and flexible, 148, 391-94 
evaluation of, 148-49 
functions of, 147 
importance of, 147, 242 
making the, 148 
trends in, 147 
Association, 
applications of, 63 

implications of, for learning and teach¬ 
ing, 61-62 
principle of, 61-64 
Attention, 

John Dewey, on, 73 
distractions, 78 
effect of, on learning, 68-69 
foiccd, 74-75 
principle of, 68-69 
relation of, to interest, 74 
spontaneous, 74 
Attitudes, 

as concomitant behavior outcomes, 50- 
51 

developrnenl_of, 89, 91 
group, Sheviakov and Red! on, 109-10 
influence of visual aids on, 304 
meaning of, 88-89 

noncurrictilar contrilnitions to devel¬ 
opment of, 91-92 
radio in development of, 317 
teachers’, toward research, 440, 442-43 
Attributes of effective teachers, 487-90 
Audio aids, 

development of, 315-16 
growth in use of, 10 
phonograph records, 319-21 
radio, 316-19 

sound-recording equipment, 324-25 
types of, 316 

Authoritative methods of teaching, 
advantages of, 82-83 
V. developmental type, 82 

Behavior, 

components of, and instruction in, 49- 
50 

concepts of, 98-99 
concomitant outcomes in, 50-51 
of good citizens, 48 
group influences on, 109-10 
habits of correct. 90-100 


influence of standards of value on, 103- 
104 

patterns of, 99 
types of, 48-49 
Boy Scouts, 427 
Boys' clubs, 427-28 

Camp Fire Girls, 427 
Camps, school 
objectives of, 341 
philosophy of, 340-41 
planning educational expeiiences in, 
340-42, 429 
programs of, 342 

rented by boards of education, 429 
significance of experiences in, 340, 429 
Cai toons and posters in teaching, 311-12 
Character and personality traits, 
evaluation of, 373 
Character development, 
changes in agencies of, 27 
cooperating agencies in, 116 
discipline related to, 101-102 
ratings of, 351 
liaits of teacher, 488-90 
Child development, 
emotional development, 23, 101 
evaluation of, 373 
evolving concepts of, 216, 465-66 
growth in language jiower in, 173 
intellectual growth, 21-22 
nature of, 39, 80 
physical changes in, 21 
rcUation of discipline to, 101 
relation of msti uctioii to, 38 
rccoids of: see Rccoiding evidence of 
pupil growth 

as result of cnvirunmcnt, 40-41 
as result of heredity, 39-40 
in school camps, 340 
social development, 22-23 
Child growth; sec Child development 
Children’s Chartci, 'I'hc, 35-37 
Children, understanding, 20-21 
Citizenship, components of, 46 
Co-curricuiar activities; see Extra-class 
activities 

Code of Ethics, NEA, 505-506 
Collateral readings, 
types of, 298-99 
use of, 299 

College work, as means of in-service 
education, 485-86 
Comic books, 33-35 
R. L. Thorndike on, 34 
Coininitlccs, teachers', 473-74 
Community, developing concept of, 342- 
43 

Community-centered education, 329-32 
Community life, 
effects of, upon youth, 107-108 
pupil pai ticipation in, 332 
teacher behavior in, 504-505 
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teacher orientation in, 343, 434 
teachers’ conformity to standards of, 
438-39 

teachers' establishment in, 434, 437-39 
teachers' excursions m, 472 
teachers’ participation in, 503-50S 
undesirable features of, 

Charles Howell on, 107-108 
Community resources in teaching, 
community as educational laboratory, 
329 

educational values of, 328-29 
excursions to study, 335-38 
informal observation of, 338-39 
interviews on, 338 
list of resources available, 344-47 
obtaining information about, 333, 434 
pupil participation in, 332 
reasons for use of, 327-28 
sources of information on, 338-39 
study of single resource, 334-35 
surveys of, 333-35 
W. H. Kilpatrick on, 334 
teacher knowledge of, 343 
teaching principles utilized in use of, 
E. G. Olsen on, 329-32 
techniques in using, 343-44 
Concept of education, emerging, 463-64 
Concepts, 

development of, 168-69 
difficulties of, 168-69 
as educational growth, 87 
value of visual aids in development of, 
301-302 

Concomitant learning; see Outcomes, 
concomitant 
Conferences, 

individual, 150-51 
with parents, 420-21 
Content, evaluation of, 292-93 
Content subjects, 

directing learning in, 170-72, 186 
problem solving in, 187-88 
units of experience in, 171-72, 187 
Contracts, teachers', 
continuing, 455-56 
essentials desirable, 456 
fulfilling of, by teachers, 457 
nature of, 457 

Cooperation, _ -.ion 

in preparation of resource units, uv- 

21 

in research, 445 

of teachers in in-service growth, 467' 

68 

Correct language usage, 190 
Correction of errors, 190-91 
Councils, teacher, 467-68 
Course of study, 
adaptation of, 

best procedures from, 284 
to class, 274-75 
to pupils, 276-81 


definition of, 40, 274 
as environment, 40-41 
essential considerations in adapting, 
276-78 

evaluation of outcomes in, 284-85 
example of social studies, second 
grade, 280-81 

grade placement in, 281-82 
making the, 275-85 

1 elation between official and teacher- 
adapted course, 274-75 
relation of, to curriculum, 274 
teachers’ responsibility for, 272-74 
Creative learning, 
directing activities in, 158 
environment for, 157-58 
functional period for, 158 
meaning of, 157 
teachers’ role in, 158-59 
Critical thinking, evaluation of, 371 
Cultural and economic status, indices of. 
373-74 

Culture tensions, 29 
Curriculum, 

camp life, in the elementary school, 
428-29 

and changing American life, 52-53 
elementary school teachers as makers 
of. 273-74 

and environmental components, 51-52 
and methods, 55-56 
objectives for revision of, 274 
and pupil changes, 53-54 
teachers’ responsibility for, 54-55 
teachers’ role in, 271-73 
Cycle plans, 391 


Deductive method; see Problem solving 
Democracy, 

in a complicated world, 15--16 
Denver schools' point of view on, 7 
dependence of, upon self-discipline, 
100-101 

goal of education in a, 15 
implications of school discipline foi, 
100-102 

and pupil participation in planning, 

121 

teachers’ devotion to, 502 
teaching for, IS 
and world peace, 15 

Demonstration centers for in-servicc 
education, 471 

Development and growth; see Child de¬ 
velopment 

Development of elementary school, 
comparison of earlier with modern, 3-7 
pioneer ideas, 6 
Diagnosis, 

and discipline, 99 

teachers’ responsibility for, 13 

tests for, 364 
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Diag-nostic and remedial procedures, 
types of, 394-95 
L. J. Brueckner on, 394 
Dictionary, teacliing use of, 193 
Differentiated assignments, 391-94 
Directed study, 233-34 
Discipline, 

basic concepts of, 97-100 
basic considerations in preventing vio¬ 
lations, 113-14 

causes of undesirable conduct, Sbeyia- 
kov and Redl on, 109-10 
changes in, 28-29 

constructive suggestions for, 114-16 
cooperation, agencies of, 116 
differences in home, 30-31 
discussion, problems in, 211-12 
effect of community standards on, 107- 
108 

effect of physical health on, 104 
effect of pupil participation in planning 
on, 121 
errors in, 97 
W. R. Good on, 101 
as growth in social responsibility. 111 
implications of, 

foi individual development, 101-102 
for success in teaching, 102-103 
influenced by home, 107 
and mental ability, lOfi 
need for individual diagnosis and treat- 
ineiit, 99 

objectives of, 97, 102 
and order, 102-103 

pupil participation in school manage¬ 
ment, 111-12 

rational human behavior learned, 98-99 
relation of, 

to economic and social status, 103- 
104 

to group attitude, 108-10 
to pupil adjustment, 112-13 
role of teacher in, 100, 102-103, 105-106 
significance of, 100-103 
Discussion; see Recitation 
Distractions, 78 
Disuse, principle of, 59-60 
Dramatic play and dramatization, 170 
Drill, 

ill arithmetic, 196 
attention in, 242 

development of skills and habits, de¬ 
vices for, 243-44 
diagnosis in, 239-40 
directing pupils in, 242 
individualization of, 239-40 
memory, 244 
motivation of, 242 
oral quiz as, 244-45 
pi inciples of, 241-42 
self-drill, 241 

situations which call for, 239 
in study experiences, 240 


in the unit of work, 240-41 

value of, 238 

when to employ, 239-41 

Education, 

conimunity-ccntcred, 329-32 
function of, in pupil adjustment, 97-98 
goal of, in a democracy, 15 
meaning of, 39, 45 
objectives of, 

lidncational Policies Commission 
on, 43-44 

Heihcrt Spencer nn, 45 
statements of, 42-45 
origin of significance of, 39 
outcomes of; see Outcomes, learning 
social semsitivitv, as objective of, 342- 
43 

Effect, principle of, 60-61 
Emerging concept of education, 463-64 
Emotional adj iistmcnl,s, 
dilTcrcnces in, 378 

Emotional dcveiopnicut of cliildreii, 2.1 
Environment, 

enlarging tlie, by visual aids, 303 
teaching methods and course ot study 
as, 40-41 

of tcchnoingical age, 31-35 
luiuipmeut; see Materials, learning 
Errors, 

coi reclioii of, 190-91 
in language usage, 190-91 
in written expres.sion, 191 
Evaluation, 
in aritlimelir, 197-98 
of begnmiiig reading readiness, 370-71 
ot cbar.ictei and pcisnnalily trails, 373 
characteristics of effective program in, 
349, 352-.59 

children’s interests in, 370 
of course of study outcomes, 284-85 
criteria for, of positions in education, 
447-48 

critical thiiildiig in, 371 
of cultural and economic status, indices 
of, 373-74 

devising meaii.s of measurement, 365-69 
ot effectiveness of assignments, 148-49 
of health, 371-72 
uiiporlancc of, 348-49 
iiicciilives to learning activities, of, 7l- 
72 

by iiifornial observation, 3S5-S6 
interpretation of data from, 351, 374 
ohjcctiycs of, 349-50_ 
providing for situations for self, 350- 
51 

of radio programs, 324 
of social acceptance, 372-73 
ot slaiidaidized reading tests, 186 
types of measurement, 

anecdotal records, 355-56, 411 
daily class marks, 352 
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notebooks and written work, 353 
oral tests, 3S3 

score cards or ratings, 354-55 
sociograms, 372-73, 411-13, 418 
usable forms, 358-59 
written tests, 354 
types of useful data, 370 
in unit method, 234-235 
work-study skills, 371 
Examinations; see Tests 
Examples as verbal illustration, 253-54 
Excursions, school 
planning for, 335-37 
techniques of, 337-38 
values of, 335 

Flxercise, principle of, 58-59 
Experiences, pupil, 
as educative, 41 
factors in intensity of, 85 
interpretation of, 55 
significance of, in school camps, 340 
units of, 219-20 

Experimental investigation of leaining, 
characteristics of good, 443-45 
Explanation and telling, 
analogies in, 254-55 
children’s reactions during, 255 
examples in, 254 
follow-up to, 255 

learners' participation in, 255; see also 
Oral presentation 
stories in, 253-54 
Extra-class activities, 

Audubon Junior Club, 428 
Boys’ Club, 427-28 
Camp Fire Girls, 427 
camping, 428-29 
conducting of, 429-32 
contribution of, 

to development of ideals and atti¬ 
tudes, 91-92 
to child growth, 426 
4-H Clubs, 428 
importance of, 426 
Junior Red Cross, 426-27 
planning and supervision of, 429-32 
responsibility of teachers for, 13-14 
Science Club, 428 

Faculty meetings, 467 
Failure, 

effect of knowledge of, 61 
effects of, on learning, 105 
Family background, 

importance of understanding, 406 
information obtained by questionnaire 
or interview, 406-407 
records of, 407-408 
Family life, 

changes in, 29-30 
John. Dewey on, 30 
recreation in, 30-31 
Field trip; see Excursions, school 


Film strips, use of, 307-308 
Follow-up work, 
on camp activities, 341 
in explaining and telling, 25S-S6 
in use of radio, 323-24 
4-H Clubs, 428 

Freedom, achievement of, 100-101 
Frequency, principle of, 58-59 
Functional units; see Units of instruc¬ 
tion 

Generalization as step in problem solv¬ 
ing, 155 

Gestalt psychology in unit teaching, 217 
Goals, see Objectives 
Grade placement of curricular materials, 
281-82 

Grades; see Marking systems 
Group influence on individual behavior, 
108-109 

Grouping children for instruction, 
according to reading readiness, 386 
general considerations, 24-25, 386 
m lower grades, 386-87 
in upper grades, 387-88 
Growth of the pupil; see Child develop¬ 
ment 

Guidance by the teacher, 
areas of, 396 

attitudes of teachers toward, 398-99 
through extra-class activities, 429-32 
interrelation of problems in, 398 
principles of, 396-98 

Habits, 

acquisition of, 87-88 
of correct behavior, 99-100 
establishment of effective study, 149-51 
nature of, 87 
permanence of, 88 
and repetition, 88 
Handwriting, 
cursive, transition to, 175 
in intermediate and upper grades, 191, 
92 

left-handed writer, 175 
manuscript, 175 
Health, 
child, 104 

evaluation of, 371-72 

problems of behavior related to, 104 

record of, 407 

Heredity as a factor in growth, 39-40 
Home environment, 
differences of, 27, 29, 107, 378-79 
influence of, on discipline, 107 
Home study, 143-44 

Xdc&Is 

development of, 89-91, 94 
meaning of, 88-89 
Illustrations, 
in textbooks, 309 
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Illustrations —Conlinued 
see also Audio Aids, Visual Aids, and 
Verbal illustration 
Incentives; see Motivation 
Independent work period, 388 
Individual development, 188 
Individual differences, 
ability gfroiiping according to, 386-88 
adapting course of study to, 276-78 
adapting school program to, 381-94 
adjustment for biigliL and dull learn¬ 
ers, 383-86 
in aiitlimctic, 198 
cycle plan adapted to, 391 
diagnosing difficulties, 13 
diagnostic procedures, 394-95 
differentiated and fle.\iblc assignments 
adjusted to, 391-94 
exceptional children, 383 
in intelligence, 377 
in learning, 376 
in reading, 394-95 

Individualized instruction, 
importance of, 389-90 
nature of variation, 24-25, 382-83 
provisions for, 
unit teaching, 390-91 
\vork-study periods, 388-89 
lomedial programs, 395 
social adjustment, 382-83 
speech, 382 

Individualized period, directed, 388-89 
Inductive method; see Problem solving 
Informal teaching, 177 
Informing the public, 439-40 
In-service education of teachers, 
college work as, 485-86 
cooperative essentials of, 466 
curriculum committees, 473 
demonstration centers, 471 
general reading in, 479-82 
madecpiacies of preservice education, 
461 _ _ 

membership in professional organiza¬ 
tions as means of, 474-79; see 
also Professional organizations of 
teachers 
need for, 461-65 
professional reading in, 482-83 
professional writing as, 483-84 
study groups, 468-69 
teacher councils, 467-68 
teachers' meetings, 467 
travel as, 484-85 

visitation and observation, 472-73 
T. PI. Briggs on, 472-73 
workshops in, 469-71 
Instruction; see Teaching 
Intellectual giowth of childicn, 21-22 
Intelligence, 

individual differences in, 377 
and learning, 69-70 
quotient, 369-70 


tests, 369-70 
Interest, 
activities of, 74 
aroused by visual aids, 302 
factors of, 68-69 
principle of, 68-69 
radio in development of, 317 
soiiices of, 73-74 
Interests, 

ascertainment of, 278-79, 381-82 
evaluation of, 370 
individual, 74 
lypc.s of, 73-74 

Interpretation of data obtained in evalii 
ation, 351 

Interviews with local citizens, 338 
Investments of teachers, 458-459 
Invoicing children's needs, 182 

Junioi Red Cross, 426-27 

Knowledge, acquisition of, 81-87 

Language arts, 
correct language usage, 189 
coriection of errors, 190-91 
dictionary, teaching use of, 193 
diiccting learning in, 172-76, 189-93 
liancivviiting, 175, 191-92 
needs of children in, 189 
oral expression, 173-74 
organization of program in, 189-90 
radio, use of in, 316-19 
■spelling, 176, 192-93 
wrillcn conmninication, 174, 191 
Laws of learning, 58 
Laws of use and disu.se, 238-39 
Leadcrsliip, 
in conferences, 212 
distribution of opportunities for, 212 
domination, avoidance of, in, 210 
Leal ners, 
bright, 

characteristics of, 383 
importance of, 383 
teaching, 383-84 
dull, 

characteristics of, 384 
importance of, 384 
teaching, 384-86 
Learning, 

and cliaiigcb in individual, 39 
concomitant, 50-51, 94-95 
effect of failure on, 61, 105 
effect of salisfaclioii and annoyance on, 
60-61 

emotional blocks to, 105-106 
incuijtivcs to; see Motivation 
and intelligence, 69-70 
laws of, 58 

physiological factors of, 69 
principles of, 58-70 
rational behavior, 98-99 
self-activity, in, 99, 241 
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Learning capacities, 380-81 
Left-handed child, handwriting of, 175 
Leisure-time activities, 
effect of, upon discipline, 108 
in school camps, 341 
Library, elementary school, 
books as collateral and supplementary 
reading in, 298-99 
development of, 297 
magazines and newspapers, 299-300 
stimulating children's interest in books 
through, 298 

Management, 

abilities of effective teachers, 502-503 
of extra-class activities, 429-32 
first day, 435-37 
in socialized recitation, 208-13 
Maps and globes, 
features of, 312-13 
function of, 312 
use of, in teaching, 313 
Marking systems, 

based on normal distribution curve, 
402-405 

daily class marks, 352 
decreasing emphasis upon, 405-406 
detrimental aspects of, 106 
interpreting marks, 405 
literal types of, 402 
percentage system, 401-402 
Maiks, school; see Marking systems 
Materials, learning, 
audio aids, 315-25 

books as collateral reading, 298-99 
graphic, 311-15 

magazines and newspapers, 299-300 
textbooks, 289-94 
types of printed, 288-89 
visual aids, 301-15 
Measurement, 

based on normal distribution curve, 
402-408 

recent developments in, 9-10; see also 
Evaluation and outcomes of instruc¬ 
tion 

types of ; see Evaluation, types of 
Measuring pupil growth, 
normal curve used in, 402-405 
percentage system, passing of, 401-402 
in reading achievement, 166-67 
trends, 401-405 
Meetings, teachers', 467 
Mental ability, and pupil behavior, 106 
Mental health, 

of children, 8-9; see also Pupil, ele¬ 
mentary school 
use of story for, 169 
obligation for, 9 

program for maintaining, 495-99 
significance of, 494-95 
of teachers, Fred McKinney on, 499 
Mental maturity, 


discipline related to, 106 
range in, 377 
Methods, teaching, 

developmental v. authoritative, 82-84 
meaning of, 58 
new, 7-8, 142-43 
significance of, 56 
^pes of, 82-83 
Mind set, 
effect of, 64 
examples of, 64-65 
meaning of, 64 
procedures based on, 66 
Models, use of, 314-15 
Morrison plan, 216 
Motion picture, 
criteria for judging, 307 
developing appreciation of, 307-308 
effectiveness of, 302-304 
procedures in use of, 306-307 
selection of, 306 

Motion picture theater, influence of, 32- 
33 

Motivation, 
aitificial, 77 

encouragement and praise as, 151-52 
evaluation of activities for, 71-73 
and importance of immediate goals, 76 
natural, 77 

radio for purpose of, 316 
relation of, to needs, 75-77 
use of problem method as, 153 
Music, 

community resources in, 345 
use of phonograph records in, 390 
use of sound-recording equipment in. 
324 

National Catholic Education Associa¬ 
tion, 475-76 

National Education Association, 
code of ethics of, 505-506 
departments of, 474 
goals of, 475 

teachers’ responsibility for member¬ 
ship in, 478-79 
Needs of children, 

contact with reality as, D. A Prescott 
on, 26 

discovered by questions, 259 
feeling of adequacy, 105 
feeling of security, 105 
inventory of reading needs, 182 
and motivation, 75-77 
personal, 105-106 
physical, 26, 104 
responsibility of teacher for, 189 
social status, 25, 382-83 
m use of language, 189 
New developments in teaching, 461-62 
Normal distribution curve, 
advantages of, 404-405 
ascertaining expectancies in, 403 
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Normal distribution curve—Canlinttcd 
dangers in excessive flexibility of, 404 
limitations in use of, 403-404 
marking systems based upon, 402-403 
Notebooks and -wriften work, 353 

Objectives, 

as changes desirable for the individual, 

42 

Educational Policies Commission 
statement of, 43-45 
formulation of, 279 
practical type of, 78 
pupil planning of, 131-33 
relation of, to motivation, 78 
validity of, in course of study, 281 
Obseivation, 

T. H. Briggs on, 472-73 
informal pupil, 338-39 
informal teacher, 35S-S6 
for in-service education, 472-73 
Opaque projections in tcacliing, 308-309 
Oral expression, 173-74 
Oral presentation, 
advantages of, 249 
children’s reactions during, 2SS 
follow-up of, 255-5(3 
illustrative material for, 253-55 
judicious use of, 2S0 
learners’ participation in, 255 
limitations of, 250 
need for, 249 

preparation for, 251; see also Explana¬ 
tion and telling 
technique of, 251-53 
Organization, 
of elementary schools, 3 _ 
of teachers; see Professional organi¬ 
zations 
Orientation, 

to community resources, 343 
of new teachers, 471-72 
Outcomes, 
anticipating, 228-29 
evaluation of, in terms of objectives, 
284-85 

in extra-class activities, 429-30 
of questioning, 267-68 
Outcomes, learning, 
attitudes as, 88-92 

concomitant behavior outcomes, 50-51, 
94-95 

habits and skills as, 87-88 
ideals as, 88-91 
knowledge as, 81-87 
measurement of; see Evaluation 
personal and social adjustment as, 97- 
98_ 

relation of oral presentation to, 249 
tastes and interests as, 92-93 
types of, 45-51 
understanding as, 80-87 
in unit method, 228-29 


Panel discussions, 200-208 
Parents, 

conferences with, 421 
understanding of report caids, 419 
working with, 339-40 
PeiSfinal interview, 4S1 
Personality, pupil, 
development of sound, 8-9 
respect for, 8 
Philosophy, educational, 
in course of study constriicticm, 274 
in curriculum developniciit, 273-74 
of school camps, 340 
Philosophy of life for teachers, 496 
Phonograph records in teaching, 319- 
21 

Physical changes in children, 21 
Physical diffeieticcs in children, 378 
Physical health; see Plcalth of the child 
Pictures, flat, 
types of, 309 

use of, in teaching, 309-10 
value of, 309 
Placement of teachers, 
agencies foi, 448-49, 452-53 
criteria for evaluating, 447-48 
getting better positions, 452 
locating lucrative positions, 453-54 
personal interview for, 451-52 
references for, 453 
written applications for, 449-50 
Planning camp cxpeiieiices, 340-42 
Planning instructiun, 
by groups, 120-21 
importance of, 118-19 
tor oral presentation, 251 
persons participating in, 120-21 
pupil participation in, 121-22 
pupii-tcacher, 121-22, 233 
planning of units, 129-35 
reasons for, 118-19 
reasons for neglect of, 119 
scope of, 139-20 
units, 123-35 
Plans, teaching, 
daily, 136-40 
examples of, 138-40 
form of, 137-38 
preplans for unit, 123-29 
use of, 140 
weekly, 135-36 
for year, 122-23 

Post-broaiicast activities, 323-324 
Preparatory activities in leaching a unit, 
226-32 

Preservice education of teachers, 461 
Principles of learning, 
activity, use, frequency, exercise, repe¬ 
tition, 48-59 

appreciation, mind and emotional set, 
64-67 

effect, satisfaction, or annoyance, 60-61 
phenomenon of association, 61-64 
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1 eadiness, (57-68 

recency, disuse, and relearning, 59-60 
Problem method of teaching, as guide 
to thinking, 153 
types of, 153 
unit problems, 153-54 
use of, 152 

value of, in motivation, 153 
Problem solving, 
in arithmetic, 179-80, 196-97 
in content subjects, 187-88 
John Dewey on, 153 
nature of problem, 153 
steps in deductive, 154-56 
steps in inductive, 156 
Procedure, teaching; see Methods, 
teaching 

Professional organizations of teachers, 
importance of, 474 
membership in, 474-79 
National Catholic Education Associa¬ 
tion, 475-76 

National Education Association, 474- 
75 

state associations, 476 
teachers' unions, 476-79 
Professional reading by teachers, 482-83 
Professional writing of teacheis, 483-84 
Program; see Schedules 
Project method, 
appraisal of, 221-22 
history of, 220 
W. H Kilpatrick on, 220 
projects as units, 220-23 
Projects, 

characteristics of, 221 
examples of, 222-23 
Public relations, 439-40 
Punishment, 
corporal, passing of, 6 
related to pupil adjustment, 112-16 
Pupil, elementary school, 

John Dewey on, 30 
emotional development of children, 23 
environment of, modem, 31-35 
growth and development of, 20-23 
intellectual growth of, 21-22 
mental health of, 8-9 
need for success, W. H. Burnham on, 9 
needs of; sec Needs of children 
obtaining information about, 434-35 
physical changes oE, 21; see also Needs 
of children 

social changes alfecting, 26-31 
social development of, 22-23 
uniqueness of children, 24-25 
Pupil participation, 
m discussion, 205-206 
in extra-class activities, 426-32 
in school government, 110-12 
Pupil-teacher planning, 121-22, 129-35, 
233 

Puiposcful Icainiag, 215 


Questioning, 

handling pupils’ answers, 268-70 
outcomes of, 267-68 
specific techniques, 266-67 
weaknesses in childieii's answers, 269 
Questions, 

as guides in learning about the child, 
259 

principles of, 257-58 
from pupils, 268-69 

Radio In education, 
activities after the broadcast, 323-24 
activities during broadcast, 323 
difficulties in use of commercial broad¬ 
casts, 318 

directing pupil experience in, 325 
evaluation of programs, 324 
influence of, 31-32 

out-of-school broadcasts, 317-18, 323, 
325 

pupil participation in broadcasls, 324 
pupil preparation for the broadcast, 
322 

for purpose of pupil motivation, 316 
school-owned broadcasting stations, 
319 

selection of programs, 321-22 
sources of radio programs, 317-19 
use of commercial broadcasts, 317-18 
values of, 316-17 
Rating devices, 
teacher self-rating, 491-93 
types of, 354-55 
Readiness, 

for arithmetic, 195-96 
for spelling, 176 

principle of, 67-68; see also Reading 
readiness 
Reading, 

abilities stressed in intermediate and 
upper grades, 183-84 
background of beginners in, 161-62 
beginning instruction in, ICS 
collateral and supplementary, 298-99 
complexity of skill in, 162 
■ concept development in, 168-69 
dramatic play and dramatization m 
teaching of, 170 
independent, 166 
individual diftcrences in, 395-96 
m intermediate and upper grades, 181- 
86 

inventory of needs, 182 
lack of ability of intermediate grade 
pupils in, 181 
materials for, 184 
measuring achievement in, 166-67 
phonetic analysis, 167-68 
in primary grades, 161-70 
program in second and third giades, 
167 

reading-study conference, 185-86 
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Heading —Continued 
speed in, 184'85 
of Lcaclici s, 
geiieial, 479-82 
professional, 482-84 
leaching of, in content subjects, 169 
use of books in beginning, 165-66 
use of stand at dized tests in, 186 
use of tile stnry in teaching of. 169-70 
word analysis, 165-66, 167-68 
Reading readiness, 
evaluation of, 370-71 
factors of, 162 

grouping pupils according to, 386 
instructional program in, 164-65 
means of determining, 162-64 
principle of, 67-08 
Recency, principle of, 59-60 
Recitation, 

aims and values of socialiaed proce¬ 
dures ill, 203-205 
dangers to be avoided m, 208-11 
development of tcclmiqucs in, 203 
discipline in, 208 
discipline problems in, 211-12 
formal type of, 200-202 
inforniaf type of, 203-205 
irrelevant discussion in, 209 
leadersliip in, 212-13 
leal per participation in, 20S-206 
imniiiial, 211 

socialized, tyjies of, 2OS-208 
toaclior-lcadcr conference,s, 212 
town hall discussion, see Panel discus- 
.sions 

traditional, limitations of, 201-202 
traditional v. discussion, 200-201 
use of questions in, 262-05 
values of, 203-205 

Recording evidence of pupil growth, 
anecdotal records, 355-56, 411 
based on noi mal ctirve,^ 402-405 
percentage system, passing of, 401-402 
trends, 401-405 
Records, types of, 
achievement profile, 407-10 
anecdotal, 355-56, 411 
attendance, 406 
cumulative, 418 
cumulative, peimanent, 
examples of, 414-17 
folder type, 41S 
natuie of, 418 
family background, 407 
health, 407 

modern types of, 405-406 
sociogranis, 372-73, 411-13, 418 
Recreational activities, 
radio listening, 317-18, 323, 325 
in school camps, 340-49 
Relearning, principle oh 59-60 
Remedial programs, 395 
Repetition, principle of, 58-59 


Report cards, 421-25 
Reporting to community, 439-40 
Reports to parents, 
examples of new devices for, 421-25 
hinitatioiis of traditional type of, 419 
transition from traditional to modern 
420 

trends in, 4IS-19 
written appraisals for, 421 
Researcli, 

changes in attitudes toward, 442 
cliaracteiistics of good experimental, 
443-45 

conducting and utilizing, 13 
cooperative, 445 
publications of, 441 
role of teacher in, 440-44 
Iraimiig In reading of, 440-42 
Retention, 
factors in, 85 
teaching for, 85-86 
use of visual aids for, 303-304 
Retirement, teacher, 45S 
Review procedure, 
chaiacteristics of, 247-48 
cfTcctivencss of, 248 
impoilaiice of, 245 
occasions for, 246-48 
problem review, 246 
socialized review, 247 

Satisfactidii, effect of, on Icatiiing, 60 61 
Savings and insmaiice of leacher.s, 457- 
58 

Scales, 

for rating of pupil achicveiiicnl, 354-55 
self-rating, for teachers, 491-93 
Schedules, 

block program, daily, 285-88 
examples of daily, 286-88 
time allotment for subjects, 283-84 
weekly, 282-8.3 
Science Club, 428 

Score cards, in measurement of growtli, 
354-55 

Self-drill, 241 

Sense of humor, importance of, to men¬ 
tal health, 497 
Skills, 

acc|uisition of, 87-88 
as outcomes of Icaming, 87-88 
permanence of, 88 
Slides, use of, in teaching, 308-309 
Social adjustments, 
dilfcrencCb in, 378 

siiciogram tu ileteriniiie status, 372-73, 
_411-13, 418 

Social development of children, 22-23 
Social needs, consiclunUiou of, for cm 
ricukmi, 276-77 
Social sUiriies, 

community resources in teaching, 329- 
44 
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in intermediate and upper grades, 187- 

88 

in primary grades, 171-72, 280-81 
in units of instruction, 123-40 
Socialization of children, 25-26 
Socialized recitation, 
aims and values of, 203-205 
forms of, 205-208 
Sociograms, 372-73, 411-13, 418 
Specimens, use of, 314-15 
Speech, guidance in correction of, 382 
Spelling, 

habits to be developed, 192-93 
in intermediate and upper grades, 192- 
93 

process, 176-77 
readiness for, 176 

Standards of value influencing child be¬ 
havior, 103-104 

State teachers’ associations, 476 
Stereographs, as visual aids, 310-11 
Stones, used in explanation, 253-54 
Story, use of, 169-70 
Study, directed, 

combined work-study period, 144-45 
environment of, 145-46 
essentials of, 145 
individual conference in, ISO-Sl 
initiating the study process; see As¬ 
signment 
materials for, 146 
meaning of, 143 
need for, 142-43 

provision for individual differences in, 
148 

self-activity and cooperation in, 142-43 
teachers’ role in, 149-50 
use of encouragement in, 151-52 
weakness of typical, 144 
Study groups, as in-service education, 
468-69 

Study habits, 

concentration, lack of, 144 
diagnosis of, 150 
dictionary skills, 193 
and environment, 145-46 
in home study, 143-44 
work-study period, 144-45; see also 
Directing study activities 
Subject areas; see Content subjects 
Subj ect matter units, 219 
Success, 

and adequacy, 105 
effect of knowledge of, 61 
need for feeling of, 105 
Supplementary readings, 
types of, 298-99 

Supplementary teaching aids; see Audio 
and Visual aids 
Survey, community, 
techniques of, 333-34 
types of, 333-35 
Tastes, development of, 93-94 


Teachers, 

applications for positions, 449-52 
ascertaining natuie of duties of, 432-33 
attitudes of, 398-99 
attributes of effective, 487-90 
avocational interests of, 497-98 
behavior of, in the cominuiiily, 504-505 
bill of rights for, 506-507 
and character development, 12 
as club sponsors, 429-32 
code of ethics for (NEA), 505-506 
college work of, 485-S6 
committees, 473-74 

and community standards, 434, 438-39 
and community understanding, 14-15, 
434 

contracts for, 4S5-S7 
cooperate in research, 444 
and curriculum planning, 11-12 
devotion to democracy of, 502 
as directors of learning, 10-11 
as directors of study, 149-52 
education of, 461, 485 
effects of insecurity on, 455 
elementary, of today, 16-19 
establishment of, in cominunity, 434, 
437-39 

excursions, 472 

extra-classroom responsibilities of, 13- 
14, 429-31 

extra-professional part-time work of, 
459 

faith of, in education, 501 
function of, in elementary school, 399 
getting a better position, 
agencies and avenues, 452-53 
locating lucrative positions, 453-54 
references, 453 
growth important to, 464-65 
and guidance, 12, 396-99 
investments of, 458-59 
learning by, 

about the community, 434, 437, 472 
about pupils, 434-35 
managerial abilities of, 502-503 
meetings, 467 

mental health of, 464-65, 494-99 
Fred McKinney on, 499 
obtaining information about the school, 
433 

orientation of new, 471-72 
participation in community life by, 503- 

505 

personal traits of, 488-89 
personality adjustment by, 490-91 
physical fitness of, 496-97 
placement of, 447-54 
prayer of, 17-18 

preparation by, for first day, 435-37^ 
professional organizations of, 474-79; 
see also Professional organizations 
of teachers 

professional reading of, 482-83 
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T eachcrs —Continued 
Iirotcssional writing- of, 483-84 
pupils’ opinions of, 489-90 
J. McT Daniel on, 489-90 
purcliases by, 4C0 

qualities teachers consider important, 
489 

reading, geneial, of, 479-82 
and research, 13, 440-44 
responsibility of, to themselves, 16 
retirement of, 458 
role of, 10-15 
Biber and Snyder on, 463 
in creative learning, 158-59 
savings of, 457-58 
shortage of, 447 
study groups, 468-69 
teacher councils, 467-68 
tenure of, 454-57 
and travel, 484-85 
understanding, 
of children, 500 
of the tunes, 500-501 
■woikshops, 469-71 
Teachers’ unions, 476-79 
Teaching, 

arithmetic, 177-79, 194-97 
attractions of, 447 
authoritative methods of, 82-8.3 
coiicoinitaiit oiitcome.s of, 94-95 
in content subjects, 170-72, 186-88 
for democracy, 15 
developmcutal, 82-83 
direct and indirect methods of, 84-85 
clKscipline as a measure of success in, 
102-103 

implications for siicccs.s in, 102-10.3 
informal, 177 

integiating Icanung through, 327 
language arts, 172-79, 188-93 
method as environment, 40-41 
new procednrc.s in, 7-8, 142-43, 461-62 
placement in, 447 -54 
preplanning for, 226-32 
principles of, 7-8 
reading, 161-72, 182-86 
for retention, 85-86 
techniques of questioning, 266-67 
telling; see Oral presentation 
for undcistanding, 86-87 
use of maps in, 313 
use of phonograph i ccords in, 320 
use of pictures in, 309-10 
for world iindcrstaiKliiig, 15-16 
Techniques, 

of giving explanations, 251-55 
of school excursions, 337-38 
in use of comiminity resources, .14.3-44 
in using filiii.s, 306-307 j 
in using graphic matciials, 312-13 
of using illustrative material, 253 
Technological age, environment of, 31-35 
Telling; see Explanation and telling 


Tenure, teacher, 
coiitiuuing contract, 455-56 
effects of insecurity, 455 
pennauent, 454-55 
teachers’ contracts, 456-57 
Tests, 

characteristics of, 
practicaliilily, 358 
icliahility, 357-58 
validity, .356-57 
construction nf, 
completion, 363-67 
enumeration, 367 
essay, 368 
matching, 362-63 
multiplc-clioice, 361-62, 367 
objective, 359-60 
true-false, 367 
scores, 

achievement profile, 408-10 
based on normal curve, 402-405 
interpretation of, 358 
percentage system, 401-402 
types, 

aptitude, 369-70 
arithmetic staudaidizetl, 198 
coniplction, 363 
diagnostic, 364 
essay, 363-64 
matching, 362-63 
uieiital ability, 369-70 
uuiitiple choice, 301-62 
otal, .3.53 

leading, staiidarrlized, 186 
tnie-fai.se, 300-61 
written, 354 
Tcxlbook.s, 
illustt ntions in, 310 

improvement of, W. A. Kittrcdgc on, 
294 

ovcrciiiiiliasis upon, 289-90 
questions and, 265 
selection of, 292-94 
value of, 290-91 

Thinking, problem as origin of, John 
Dewey on, 153 

Traditional cdiicalioii, aspects of, 3-6 
Transfer of training, nature of, 70-71 
Transition from primary to intermediate 
grades, 181 

Travel, and in-service education of 
teaciiers, 484-85 

Undcrstandiiig diildicii, 500-501 
UiKlersLanding, pupil development of, 87, 
172 

use of story in, 169 
importance of, 86 
Union, tcaclicrs’, 
effectiveness of, 478 
objectives of, 477 
Unit of instruction, 
activity unit, 223-24, 390-91 
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analysis of complete act of thought, 
John Dewey on, 216 
approaches to, 229-32 
basic considerations, 215 
commercial units, 226 
comparison of subject matter and ac¬ 
tivity types, 225 
concepts of, 215-19 
in content subjects, 171-72 
cooperative planning of, 120-21 
culmination, 134, 235-36, 312 
cycle plans of, 391 
definitions of, 

by Wren Jones Grinstead, 218 
by Henry C Morrison, 218 
by James L Mursell, 218 
by F. C Wooten, 218 
different concepts of, 217 
differentiated unit in science, 392-94 
directed study in, 233-34 
drill in, 240-41 

emergence of concept of, 215-17 

evaluation activities in, 133,234-35 

experience units, 219 

Gestalt influence on, 217 

individual differences provided for, 217 

interest, creating an,'230-31 

lists of, 223-24 

Morrison plan, 216 

objectives in, 131-33 

outcomes, anticipating, 228-29 

planning by teacher, 123-29,232-33 

planning for. 123-35, 233 

preparatory activities, 226-32 

problems, use of, 153-54 

projects as, 220 

resource materials for, 126, 236-37 
resoui ce unit, 120 
review in, 246 
selection of, 225-26, 227-28 
stating the problems in, 231-32 
subject matter units, 219 
types of, 219-25 
Use, principle of, 58-59 

Values, educational, criterion of, 41 
Verbal illustration, 


analogies as, 254-55 
anecdote or story, 253-54 
children's reactions to, 255 
examples as, 254 

Visitation and observation by teachers, 
472-73 

T. H. Briggs on, 472-73 
Visual aids, 

cartoons and posters, 311-12 
compaiative effectiveness of, D. J. 

Goodman on, 303-304 
criteria for judging motion pictures, 
S. McMullen on, 307 
film strips, 307-308 
films, use of, 306-307 
fiat pictures, 309 
general types of, 302 
growth m use of, 10 
maps and globes, 312-14 
models and specimens, 314-15 
pictures, use of, 309-10 
postage stamp collection, 310 
procedures in use of, 306-307 
selection of films, 306 
slides and opaque projections, 308-309 
stereograph, 310-11 
supplementary nature of, 301, 303 
textbook illustrations, 310 
types of, 253 
values of, 302-304 


Word analysis, 165,167-68 
Workbooks. 

criteria for judging and selecting, 296- 
97 

use of, 295 
value of, 295-96 
weaknesses and dangers of, 296 
Workshops, teacher education, nature of, 
469 

organization of, 469-70 
procedure in, 470-71 
Work-study skills, 
evaluation of, 371 
in independent work period, 388-89 
Written expression, 174 



